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Ruud Water Heaters are widely used in homes to serve automatic dish 








: 


washers and clothes washers, in schools and restaurants to meet 


sanitary code requirements for extra-hot wash and rinse water in dishwashers, and in industry for controlled-temperature applications. 


Hotter water for cleaner dishes from Cupro Nickel tanks 





Automatic welder joining edges of a formed Cupro Nickel 
cylinder to produce shell of a Ruud water-heater tank. 


THE PROBLEM: To do a superior job 
of cleaning clothes or washing dishes. 
water should be really hot. For such 
service, it must be heated and stored 
well above the usual 140-150 degrees F 
—and this is tough on ordinary water 
heater tanks. 

The problem faced by Ruud Manu- 
facturing Co., which specializes in high- 
temperature gas water heaters, was to 
find a metal readily available at reason- 
able cost which is highly resistant to 


attack by many types of corrosive water 
—at temperatures of 160-180 degrees F. 
It also had to work out well on the pro- 
duction line. 


THE SOLUTION: Ruud talked things 
over with Anaconda metallurgical spe- 
cialists. Borrowing from experience in 
meeting corrosion problems in industrial 
condensers and heat exchangers, the 
Anaconda men suggested that Ruud use 
Cupro Nickel-755. This Anaconda cop- 
per alloy, containing 10% nickel, com- 
bines exceptional workability and weld- 
ability with the strength and resistance 
to corrosion needed for high-tempera- 
ture water heater use. Ruud tried it, and 


AANACOND 


is now forming its tanks of Cupro 
Nickel-755. 

THE FUTURE: As the tasks imposed on 
metals by our ever-changing technologs 
become more numerous and complex, 
Anaconda and its manufacturing com- 
panies — The American Brass Company 
and Anaconda Wire & Cable Company— 
constantly seek better ways of doing 
things with nonferrous metals and prod- 
ucts. Whether your problem concerns 
corrosion, heat exchange, conducting 
electricity, or better ways of fabricating 
with metal, see the Man from Anaconda 
The Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, 


New York 4, N. Y. 


® 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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it pays to keep in touch with 


Manufacturer’s representative finds 


out-of-town customers by telephone 


“My customers are always as near as my telephone,” says Mr. Ashcraft 


“If I hadn’t telephoned...” 


Recently J. P. Ashcraft, a 
manufacturer’s representative 
in Dallas, telephoned an out- 
of-town customer and got an 


order for $3875 worth of 


equipment. 

“If I hadn’t telephoned,” 
says Mr. Ashcraft, “I would 
have missed the order. Now I 


make a regular practice of 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


telephoning all my out-of-town 
customers. I’ve found it’s a 


good thing to do.” 


A telephone call is the quickest, 
easiest, most personal way to 
keep in touch with your out- 
of-town customers. It costs 
little. It builds business—and 
good-will. 











LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


hin eaten First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 
San Francisco to Reno 75¢ 20¢ 
Dallas to Tulsa, Oklahoma ~ 85¢ 25¢ 
Chicago to Cleveland $100 mm 25¢ 
Buffalo to Boston $110 30¢ 
Baltimore to Atlanta $135 35¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 
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Management’s Washington letter 

Business outlook through mid-1958; what government will 

do if dip should come; how wages will rise in key industries 
The case for federal reclamation 

Colorado businessman says “Case against federal reclama- 

tion” gives false impressions; cites benefits projects bring 
Letters from businessmen 

Readers praise “Adverse effects of expanding government,” 

tell how one state handles problem of highway access control 
PROGRESS: New plan trains executives 

Business school head tells how program will help build for 

future by simultaneous training of managers and educators 
TRENDS: The state of the nation 

Expected election-year increase in social security benefits 

will raise payroll taxes, cheapen dollar. What labor wants 
TRENDS: Washington mood 

Reporter who covered Washington visit of Queen Elizabeth’s 

father recalls how times have changed since prewar period 
ike’s new policy: Shrink big government 

Administration officials report strong push coming to shift 

more programs to states ; will need strong backing to succeed 
Business looks at Walter Reuther 

Here’s what’s behind the controversial plans and ideas this 

labor leader keeps tossing at business, and what they mean 
Wage-price inflation forces these changes 


Answers to five questions in this article can help you bet- 
ter understand and prevent the problems of rising costs 


Clothing sales projected to 1965 


New study reveals why and how spending patterns will 
change, how each branch of industry will share in sales rise 
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Rulings coming on hot business issues 
A likely stormy Supreme Court session opening this month 
may anger Congress. Here’s how members of Court line up 

Planes’ role in future defense 

Analysis clarifies impact of missiles on business, industry; 

shows why manned aircraft will remain important for years 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 

New construction breaks record; farm values hit new peak; 

auto sales key to 1958 consumer spending; other trends 
How taxes will be cut 

Both the Administration and Congress want credit for tax 

reduction. Here’s what tax writers say will happen in 1958 
Planning for leisure helps production 

An expert’s view on why pre-conditioning for retirement 

helps all concerned. Public relations, security are factors 
Teach yourself management skills 

These four tested principles for executive development are 

followed in most programs. This shows how you can use them 
Here’s outlook for borrowers 

This article answers current questions covering 10 aspects 

of the tight money market. It will help you to plan ahead 
All your products can be profitable 

Growing need for developing new products, how to overcome 

obstacles and minimize costs, are revealed in this article 
Pressures building for aid to colleges 

Increasing enrollments and demands for more service create 

financial problems, raise a threat of federal intervention 
EXECUTIVE TRENDS: New management concern 

Old problems take back seat to growing interest in modern 

management techniques which can help business of all sizes 
Government can prevent this crisis 


It can take these two steps in field of higher education and 
help colleges and students as well as our manpower needs 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N. W., bet 6, D. C. Subscription price $18 
for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1957, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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FREE! 24-PAGE COLOR BOOKLET, “TALK'NG BUSINESS” 
Find out today how you can ease the executive load, have more time 
to enjoy life, more time to think your way ahead. “Talking Business” 
is packed with valuable time-saving ideas . . . a provocative book that 
has helped thousands. For your copy, just mail coupon. No obligation. 


‘ 

' 

' GRAY, Hartford 1, Conn. N-10 
: Yes! Send my copy of “Talking Business.” 














your name 
company 
address 
city zone state 
Whether your office is large or small, say it to GRAY ... today! 


Feature by feature, Gray dic- 
tation is years ahead . . . the 
only system with hour-long re- 
cording discs, automatic voice 
levelling, True-Fidelity sound, 
‘constant linear disc speed’ for 
clearer, more accurate record- 
ing. That’s why Socony Mobil 
Oil selected Gray’s advanced de- 
sign system for their new offices. 


The Gray Audograph, too, is 
the last word in modern dicta- 
tion. “Letters, memos all dic- 
tation takes so much less time 
—frees our secretaries for the 
bigger jobs,” reports Warren 
Oates, Assistant Manager, Of- 
fice Services Department. With 
good secretaries in short sup- 
ply, that’s quite an advantage. 



























With the Gray PBX Phone Dic- 
tation system, Socony person- 
nel dictate in full privacy. A 
telephone on every desk dou- 
bles as a dictating instrument. 
“We just dial a code number 
and talk our work away,” says 
Robert Cameron, Manager, Of- 
fice Services Department. That's 
the modern way, the Gray way. 






GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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[ANOTHER MUZAK CASE HISTORY] 


How easing 
of worker tension 


upped production 5%, | 














cut absenteeism 5% 
















in the offices of 


ANAGEMENT SKILL of a 
high degree has gone 
into making GoLp Bonp a 
famous name in building 
products. ‘This skill has 
also been applied in the 
home office of the manu- 
facturer, The National 
Gypsum Company. 

For more than ten years, National 
Gypsum offices in Buffalo have been 
served with MuzAk—the world’s only 
pure background music service scien- 
tifically planned promote efficiency 
and reduce costly worker tension. 
Office-Manager R. R. Harley reports: 
“Our best estimate is that absenteeism 
was reduced at least 5°% and production 
was increased at least 5%. We consider 
MUZAK a definite part of the modern 
office. It goes naturally with fluorescent 
lighting, “acoustical sound control, soft 
colors, ultraviolet lamps, and good 
layout.” 


Other MUZAK “Success Stories” 
This Muzak “‘success story” has been 
repeated many times over. A work 


vi 


R. R. HARLEY, Office 
Manager of The Na- 
tional Gypsum Com- 
pany home office in 
Buffalo. 












NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—\ 





clothes manufacturer in Denver made 
a comparison of piece-work production 
during a four-month period before they 
had Muzak, and a comparable four- 
month period after MuzAK, and noted a 
10% increase in output per operator. 

A Tennessee lime and cement company 
tested MUZAK in its drafting room and re- 
ported a productivity increase worth $300 
to $400 a month. A power company found 
that the key-punch production of its IBM 
machine operators reached an 11-year high 
after MUZAK was installed, while errors 
took a sharp turn downward. And these 
are typical of the results reported by many 
of the upwards of 20,000 companies which 
subscribe to MUZAK. 


Why MUZAK Is So Different From 
Ordinary ‘“‘WORK MUSIC” 


How can “just music” accomplish results 

like these? The answer is simple. It can’t! 
For MUZAK is not “just music.” It has spent 
twenty years perfecting a scientific way to 
meet the minimum requirements for a suc- 
cessful work-music program: 
YOU NEED A SPECIAL KIND OF MUSIC which 
is “heard but not listened to”—which stimulates 
people without distracting them, MUZAK has its 
own exclusive $10,000,000 treasury of custom 
created non-distracting background music. 





What MUZAK Has Done for Other Businesses, It Can Do for Yours 


fatigue and mistakes by personnel. 
HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS say a 


OFFICES find muzak cuts down errors 
. lessens day-dreaming, bickering, 
restlessness. 


dining Soom never seems 

FACTORIES AND PLANTS =  “empty”—and_ waiting pe- 
report that MUZAK reduces riods never seem long— 
turnover and absenteeism, with MUZAK in the air. Pen 335.2. se 
lessens boredom and _ idle 
= velivenaagy ‘ STORES AND SHOPS ecEos Company 

: that MUZAK makes sales PARRY. «2-005. 
BANKS find that MUZAK clerks friendlier; promotes 





benefits both customers 
and employees. Provides in- 


— 
MUZAK 
. and TRAVEL MUZAK 
viling atmosphere—reduces Reg U.S. Pat. Off. DuY 
(MUZAK is transmitted automatically feces ML 
available for re 
are intere sated in a MUZAK franchise, please write for further information 


smote locations and TRAVEL Mt Zz 


impulse buying; encourages 
customers to linger longer, 
more, 


JZAK studios in principal cities. Spot installations 
ZAK for trains, planes, hm and busses. If you 


Type of Business 
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ALWAYS a 
LOOKING. The Na- 
tional Gypsum 
Company was the 
first large office 
in’) Western New 
York to install 
MUZAK and the 
first office any- 
where to use the 
principle of the 
speaker hidden be- 
hind an acousti- 
cal panel. 


home of 


YOU NEED SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMING to suit 
the time of day, place and type of work activity. 
Each MUZAK program is based on 20 years’ study 
of the effects of music on people. 


YOU NEED “CONTROLLED DYNAMICS” to 
penetrate noise barriers, mask out unwanted 
noise, without becoming distractingly loud—a 


technique which MUZAK has pioneered. 


YOU NEED A COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
SYSTEM which avoids the cost of assigning per- 
sonnel to purchase and store records or tapes, 
determine schedules, operate and maintain 
equipment. A flick of the switch starts MUZAK. 
These four major Muzak “exclusives” tell you 
why ordinary “background music” just cannot 
accomplish what \1vzAk’s scientifically planned 
service can do for you, 


FREE COPY— 
“An Answer to Worker Tension” 
Worker 
that costs 
every year. 


Tension is an enemy of production 
American business billions of dollars 


To answer your questions about it, mUuzAK has 
prepared bulletin. It shows how 
and why correctly planned work 
music can reduce errors and in- 
crease the work flow. It tells what 
psychologists have learned about 
the scientific requirements — of 
work music—and how MvUZAK 


an informative 


— 


meets these requirements. For 
a tree copy, simply mail coupon 
+ below. 


COOH OE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EE EEE EEEE EEE ESOS ESESEEEEE TESS SE EEE 


MUZAK CORPORATION, Dept. 610 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, a free copy 
Answer to Worker Tension.” 


of “An 

















“‘DON’T DRINK THAT!” 





t 
™~ 
It’s poison! t 
Polluted water not only endangers your life... it costs you t 
money as well. Local pollution compels many communities to 
travel too far for drinkable water... and taxes climb. 
If industry, our second greatest user, must purify water before I 
using it, production costs soar. You pay more for goods. 
Pollution robs you of your fun too... ruins fishing, : t 
swimming, boating. oe eo 
‘ ‘ ‘ , CAST IRON PIPE SAVES 
Water officials ask your help in preventing pollution and 
. YOU TAX DOLLARS $ 
solving other problems. — 
LE fut t l ° This cast iron water main laid in Rich- a 
- Zncourage = peated water planning. mond in 1833 is still in excellent condi- 
2. Support realistic water rates and water supply tion. Such performance is typical of 
bond issues. many century old cast iron water and gas ui 
3. Conserve water where you can. mains still serving throughout America. : 


Small wonder that where long life, 
dependability and economy are “musts,” ] 
water officials prefer cast iron pipe... 


CAST IRON PIPE Ne. 1 Tex Sever! 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION (@RRREUICEIEMED suite 3440, PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Water today is everyone’s business! 
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ee 8 WASHINGTON LETTER 


p THERE'S GOOD BUSINESS AHEAD. 

That's Washington view of outlook for 
months to come--at least through mid-1958. 

High government economist says: 

Outlook now is surprisingly good. 

What happens after mid-1958 depends on 
how much momentum economy gains in 
winter months. 

He explains: 

Economy is entering close-tolerance 
phase. 

By close tolerance he means: 

Business growth, economic expansion 
is not as yeasty as two years ago. 

There's less margin to absorb down- 
ward movements. 

Two years ago--during '55 boom peak-= 
downward movement of few percentage 
points would have meant only slowing up 
of growth rate. 

Rate of expansion was high enough so 
that growth still would have been 
satisfactory. 

Now economy is operating on high, 
level plateau. 

Same percentage downturn could mean 
shrinking of national output. 

But that's not expected. 

Future looks good through midyear-= 
and beyond. 

Growth prospects outweigh dip 
possibilities over long run. 


Pp WHAT ACTION WOULD GOVERNMENT take if 
business dip should come? 

Most likely action: 

Administration would seek tax cut to 
build up consumption. 

Feeling's strong inside Administra- 
tion that tax reduction would serve 
best as economic stimulant. 

Thinking now is away from stopgap 
public works projects. 

Reasons: 

Once turned on, they're too hard to 
turn off. 


WASHINGTON WHEELS keep turning 
although Congress is in adjournment. 

Between now and January when Congress 
meets again there will be hearings, 
Studies important to business: 

Prices--Joint Economic Committee may 
launch study this month of factors 
affecting them. 

Taxes--Impact of federal taxes on 
Smaller enterprises will be studied 





in field hearings across the nation. 

Fiscal policy--Economic group, start- 
ing in mid-November, will analyze all 
government spending and its impact on 
growth and stability of economy. 

Changes in federal budgeting proce- 
dures could result from this inquiry. 

Monetary policy--Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will resume its hearings on tight 
money this month or next. 

Administered prices--Kefauver sub- 
committee will revive probe of steel in- 
dustry pricing. 

Other hearings will cover: 

Postal rates, government vs. private 
firms in aviation field, socialized 
housing, labor racketeering, problems 
of small family farms. 


PERSONAL INCOME WILL AVERAGE more 
than $300 billion this year. 

That's what Americans will have to 
Spend=--money left after paying 
personal taxes. 

Also includes what they'll save. 

Figure's about $30 billion higher than 
1955 boom total. 

It'll probably exceed last year's 
record by about $14 billion. 

Compared to 1950, year's average 
will be up almost $100 billion. 

How much will Americans spend? 

Personal consumption expenditures for 
year are expected to total about 
$280 billion. 

Figure was $267.2 billion last year, 
$254.4 billion in 1955. 

Total expenditure in 1950 was $194 
billion. 

Americans this year will save record 
sum, too--almost $21 billion. 

Previous high: 

Last year, when personal savings 
amounted to about $20 billion. 


BUT REMEMBER--INFLATION CLOUD still 
hangs on horizon. 

It worries businessmen as it worries 
Washington. 

Here's measure of inflation, what it 
does to incomes: 

Per capita disposable personal income 
has risen about $50 in 12 months. 

That's average for all men, women, 
children in the nation. 

Figures are current prices. 

But--in terms of constant-value 
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prices--it's another story. 
Per capita income actually dropped 
$11 in past 12 months. 


BUILT-IN WAGE INCREASES WILL drive 
industry's labor costs to new peaks 
next year. Automatic hikes will affect: 

Steel, aluminum, electrical equipment, 
meat packing, trucking, railroad 
industries. . 

Workers involved: 3 million. 

Auto industry won't be included. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics says: 

Contract with United Auto Workers will 
be renegotiated. Automatic hikes don't 
apply in contract-expiration years. 

Here's rundown on deferred hikes in 
some major industries: 

Steel--600,000 workers will get aver- 
age hourly increases of 9 to 10 cents. 

Railroads--Except for 44,000 engineers 
(who get 3.5 per cent built-in boost) 
uniform 7 cent rise will apply. 

Meat packing--Uniform 7.5 cent per 
hour boost. 

Some built-in increases are programmed 
5, even 6 years ahead. 


p>NEW WAGE REGULATION STUDY will be 
ready. by mid-1958. 

It'll show: 

Impact of wage regulation (1956 
increase from 75 cents an hour to $1) 
on productivity in selected 
manufacturing industries. 

These include: 

Footwear, men's seamless hosiery, 
wood containers, work shirts, sawmills, 
fertilizer plants. 

These were chosen for survey because 
they are so-called high impact indus- 
tries known to include substantial num- 
ber of workers making near or less than 
old minimum wage. 

Study will be conducted by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, will follow up on 
previous wage-impact studies. 

It will determine: 

What effect increase has had on these 
industries, what they've done to adjust 
to change. 

Note: Congress has proposals, will 
decide next year whether to extend wage 
regulation to retail, service employes. 


KEEP PRODUCTIVITY IN FOCUS. 
Relationship between wages and output 


per man-hour will be of growing 
importance to you in months ahead. 

Here's a special NATION'S BUSINESS 
background report--based on talks with 
productivity analysts in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, elsewhere. 

Has productivity exceeded wages? 

Answer's no. 

Study shows: 

In past 10 years nonfarm workers’ 
real hourly earnings have grown 33 per 
cent. 

In same period output per 
man hour increased 26 per cent. 

What happened to profits? 

After-taxes corporation profits for 
same 10 years increased only 15.4 per 
cent. 

Corporate tax liability went up 95 
per cent. Compensation to employes went 
up 87.4 per cent. 


LOOK AT PROFITS as per cent of sales 
during 10-year period. 

Profits amounted to 5.2 cents per 
Sales dollar 10 years ago. 

Now it's 3.5 cents. 

Same comparison shows taxes also 
take larger share. 

Ten years ago taxes took 3.2 cents 
of each sales dollar. 

Now taxes take 3.6 cents. 


SIXTY MILLIONTH MOTOR VEHICLE produced 
in U. S. Since 1950 will roll off 
assembly line next year. 

Industry looks for 7.4 to 7.8 new 
cars, trucks in 1958. 

Average number of motor vehicles per 
100 families in 1950 was 106. 

Next year it's expected to reach 130 
per 100 families. 

More than a million of the new cars 
will be station wagons. 

This year's wagon output will total 
about 850,000. 

Last year's: 600,000. 

Note: Americans will scrap about 4.7 
million vehicles in 1958. 

Total scrapped since 1950: 

More than 37 million, including next 
year's heap. 


THERE'S NO SAFETY IN BIGNESS alone. 
Study of 100 largest manufacturing 
firms (in terms of assets) shows: 
41 companies listed 30 years ago are 
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no longer among top 100 big companies. 

Report, by New York's First National 
City Bank, also shows: 

Most firms which dropped out were in 
older industries where rates of growth 
have Slowed down. 

Displacing them are newer, faster-=- 
growing industries. 

These include: 

Aircraft, electrical and other equip- 
ment, petroleum, chemical, distilling. 

On the big 100 list are: 

22 companies with assets of $1 billion 
or more. 

12 of these firms have assets of $2 
billion or more. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey is high 
with $7.9 billion. 

The big 100 employ more than 5.6 
million persons. 

Job investment averages $17,000 per 
worker, although figure varies widely. 

Item: These companies have more own-= 
ers than employes--5.6 million workers, 
7.5 million shareholders. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE OUTLINES PERILS of 
U. S. trade with Red nations. 

Committee report charges: 

Any trade item can be turned into 
communist weapon, used directly or 
indirectly against us. 

Yet, U. S. trade with Soviet bloc 
countries is picking up fast. 

While still small in total foreign 
trade picture, this trade could widen 
and have broad impact. 

Poland illustrates: 

In 1956 total U. S. exports to Poland 
were $3.7 million. 

Exports so far this year already 
exceed $4.3 million. 

Imports--$27.4 million last year--are 
expected to reach about $36 million by 
close of 1957. 

What does pickup mean? 

It reflects recent U. S. easing of 
restrictions on trade with Poles. 

But it also suggests larger U. S. de= 
mand for East-West trade than has been 
generally anticipated. 

Item: You'll hear more of bloc deals 
in which U. S. interests barter machin- 
ery for finished goods. 

At this time such deals aren't expect- 
ed to constitute serious competitive 
threat to American producers. 


Goods made on U. S. machines would 
chiefly consist of novelty items not 
made in this country. 


PRESSURE FOR FEDERAL intervention in 
college education is growing. 

Some of the push is coming from the 
students themselves. 

National Student Association, 
representing about 1 million U. S. 
college students, urges: 

That the federal government grant 
"adequately large" scholarships on a 
State quota basis to individual students 
on the basis of financial need. 

Also recommended: 

Extension of federal loans to coopera= 
tive student housing associations. 


HERE'S BACKGROUND of college problems 
to come: 

There are about 15 million college 
age youths now. 

Figure will rise to 20 million by 
1965, soar to 28 million by 1975. 

Meanwhile: Higher percentages of 
young people are attending college. 

For example: 

Higher education in 1900 enrolled 
2 per cent of college age youths. 

Figure now's about 20 per cent. 

Other important factors are causing 
changes in higher education. 

For NATION'S BUSINESS report on these 
factors, see page 102. 


PROGRESS: U. S. industries will spend 
more than $7 billion for research 
this year. 

Figure in '55--$4.7 billion. 

It's expected to be more than $9 
billion in 1960.... 

U. S. airlines will be operating 
about 270 American-built jet transports 
by mid-196l.... 

American youngsters are showing 
greater interest in mathematics and 
science. 

Government tabulation shows first 
rise in percentage enrolled in these 
subjects since 1910.... 

You'll hear more about high energy 
fuels. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. says 
product will become billion dollar 
industry in coming 10 years. 

Fuels boost aircraft, missile range. 
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you make 
just as fine 
an impression .-” 


” 1000 miles 
“away 


...when your 
business letter’s on 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


WORLD'S FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 


When your business correspondence 

is on Coupon Bond, you make the kind 
of impression many miles away 

that you like to make in your own 
office. The fine texture and 
commanding beauty of this famous 
paper make your reader instinctively 
feel: “Here’s an important letter — 
from a man who deserves my 
attention.” That’s why so many 
executives in business, banking and 
accounting are proud to have their 
letters on Eagle-A Coupon Bond. Your 
printer can supply your letterheads 

on Coupon Bond, with envelopes to 
match. Ask him for sample sheets. 

100% RAG EXTRA NUMBER ONE GRADE 





For Coupon Bond letterhead 
portfolio, write Department 2, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
PAPERS} HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


EAGLE-A 











Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Onion Skins, 
Ledgers and other fine Business Papers 
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xTHE CASE FOR 





FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION » 


REGRETTABLY the article, “The 
Case Against Federal Reclamation,” 
in your September issue has been in- 
terpreted by some people in the 
western states to be an expression of 
the conclusions of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The article clearly states it to bea 
condensed version of the nine-part 
study made by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of 
Congress, the reclamation phase be- 
ing only one of the areas covered. 

Whereas you are to be commended 
for the good efforts you have been 
making to retard the alarming so- 
cialistic trends in government that 
have been snowballing the past 25 
years, yet I know you abhor any 
statements that are not based on 
facts, or which create false impres- 
sions by prejudiced and incomplete 
statements. 

The article is not based on com- 
plete facts, and has created a false 
and misleading impression of the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation that 
will do future harm to the citizens 
and commerce of our nation. 


The article implies a blanket con- 


demnation to all reclamation proj- 
ects. A future article should men- 
tion the many projects that have 
created new wealth, commerce and 
national security, and prepayment to 
taxpayers far ahead of estimates. 

The article further implies that 
agricultural surpluses are aggra- 
vated by providing irrigation proj- 
ects. The exact opposite is true in 
the fact that those areas already ir- 
rigated, or semiarid areas that are 
supplied with irrigation are thus 
stabilized, and farmers can then risk 
shifting from small grains and other 
supported commodities to raise more 
produce that is in demand. 

Irrigated land in the West will 
produce a minimum of 400 per cent 
more of many crops per acre and 
with more minerals and vitamins 
than land in the East or South. Their 
statement is therefore misleading 
wherein they say the 17 million more 
acres that could be irrigated is in- 
significant. Furthermore those acres 
presently irrigated will yield at 
least 300 per cent more returns 
by having a dependable supply of 
water that results from a reclama- 
tion project. 

Their conclusion of a $1,166 cost 
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per acre for a full water supply 
on the Fryingpan-Arkansas Project, 
because of the supplemental supply 
furnished by the project will be $219 
per acre for 0.5 acre foot, leaves no 
doubt of their ignorance, or their 
lack of good faith. Their quoted 
price of $225 per acre for land in 
that area will double in value by the 
addition of the 0.5 acre feet of water. 
It will supply the amount of water 
lacking at the right time so that 
farmers can then well repay their 
share of the project. 

The authors’ method of singling 
out a few of the less successful proj- 
ects, to hold them as examples of the 
whole, further discredits their re- 
port. It is regrettable that such a re- 
port may be accepted as factual by 
some members of our Congress who 
may be as uninformed on the sub- 
ject as the authors seem to be. 

The authors condemn the costs ex- 
ceeding estimates, yet make no men- 
tion of the fact that, as in the case 
of the Big Thompson Project, many 
features were added to provide the 
increasing need for hydroelectric 
power in the rapid growth of the 
area. 

The repayment of the project is 
thus accelerated. Furthermore, con- 
sidering the many years’ lapse be- 
tween original estimates and actual 
appropriations and construction, the 
final costs, in my opinion, are reason- 
able. 

I am writing as a small business- 
man who has witnessed the magic of 
supplemental water in an irrigated 
section. I have seen new industries 
and payrolls result, and increasing 
carloads of eastern-built merchan- 
dise shipped in to supply the in- 
creased purchasing power. I have 
seen defense industries established 
in the area as a result of the hydro- 
electric power, and increased labor 
supply that can now be supported in 
the area because of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

I doubt if any federal expenditure 
benefits every citizen of our nation 
more than the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the creation of new wealth, 
commerce and national security. The 
day may not be far away when east- 
ern states may need their services as 
we still need them in the West. 


E. F. GARRETT, 
Loveland, Colo. 
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The high cost of shipping filled Harry with dread 


He knew that the boss would be out for his head 


How to stretch your shipping dollar 
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Harry uses his head now... he’s crowned with success 
He calls economical RAILWAY EXPRESS! 
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No use trying to stick to a shipping budget if you have to 


pay for “extras” like pickups, deliveries, and insurance. 


You just can't do it! 


It's easy, though, when you ship by Railway Express! 
One fixed charge is all you ever pay. You get complete service 


that is swift and dependable, plus domestic coverage 


no other company can match. What's more, you can speed 
shipments to and from almost anywhere in the world, 


via Railway Express’ new World Thruway Service. 


So, always specify Railway Express. It's the complete 


rail-air-sea shipping service. 
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Letters from 
businessmen 


Expanding government 

I think that your series of pieces 
in the September issue, ‘Adverse 
Effects of Expanding Government,” 
are priceless, and you deserve a 
great deal of credit for publishing 
them. 

M. W. ALLEN, 


Executive Secretary, 
Massachusetts Cooperative Bank League, 
Boston, Mass. 



















NEW EDITION OF THE 


rere. 
the Busiyess World f 


Over 100,000 copies in use . . . 192 pages of Record 
Keeping Forms and Equipment — Accounting Systems 
and Sheets; Payroll Systems; Time and Stock Records; 





Order and Receipt Books; Machine Bookkeeping Trays | Arizona’s access 
.D: : Bi a ‘ We regard “Road Program Hits 
and Forms; Ring Binders, Post Binders, Visible Binders All Land-Owners” (August issue) 
— all in-stock at 4600 National Dealers. as a timely, well-written article. 


There is, however, one point upon 
which we must disagree; this is 
found in the paragraph dealing with 
access to the Interstate System from 
abutting property and is_ stated 
thus: “Every one of the states ex- 
cept Arizona has either statutory or 
judicial authority permitting con- 
trol of access.” 

Actually, we have always main- 
tained that the existing statutes in- 
cluded authority to acquire control 
of access together with the taking of 
right of way. This contention was 
upheld by an opinion from the office 
of the Attorney General on May 17, 
1957. 

\ This ruling is recognized by the 

U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and we 

are daily engaged in the important 

| business of purchasing rights of way 

: (ineluding access control) on which 

Helps Cut Costs in All Departments to construct the Interstate System 
in Arizona. 

| | | We are appreciative of the fact 

4% that you have published a lucid, com- 


\ . . 
rehensible article on the roz rO- 
Production Department Accounting — Accounting Systems and Purchasing — Purchase and P ond pe 


Save Money on Cost of 
Printing Special Forms... 
Save Money on Inventory ... 
Save Money on Special Binders 
... Get High Standard of 
Workmanship and Uniform 
High Quality. 


ONLY $1.00 
4 colors — 192 pages showing 
over 2000 forms and binders 


you can order from your 
National Blank Book Stationer, 














ame and Stock Record Sheets, Multiple- Posting Payroll Outfit Stock | Records, Vouchers, gram, since a great deal of public 
eets, Perpetual Inven- and Accounts Receivable Outfit, Depre- ‘ock Control Forms, Visible ‘ i is j OW 
tory Forms. ciation Record, Analysis Pads, Payroll Systems. understanding ” , gomg to be re 

Systems, Post Binders, Tax Records. quired for the project to progress in 








an uninterrupted manner. 
We did, however, wish to clear up 
this one point with respect to our 




















4 law. 
7 7 Ww 
Sales — Special Catalog Advertising — Visual Display Albums. Shipping & Warehousing Ws. E. WILLEY, 
Covers, Prospect Records, 3-Ring Binders, Business Gifts: Photo Shipring Records, Per- — Highway Engineer, 
3-Ring Binders, Order and Albums, Trip Books, Memo Books. petival Inventory and Stock Phe ona Highway Department, 
Receipt Books, Address Records, Bill of Lading oeniaz, Ariz. 
Books, Appointment Books. Pads, Receiving Records. 
Forecast 
The article “Home and House- 
ware Spending Projected to 1965” 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY (August), is both interesting and 
At your Dept. 1210, Holyoke, Massachusetts encouraging. It indicates that a 
National Blank Please send my copy of your new 192-page Records Catalog. One great amount of thought, effort and 
Book Stationer dollar is enclosed. study was expended to accomplish 
wi teal it the results. Attached is our check 
aie adi ai utah eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeereeeeeeeeee eeeeveee for 12 reprints. 
P EE eT es eT oO eT eit JOSEPH A. BROWN, 
a President, 
1.00 DEM titccacatesueseenb scene cee bedss ates tenets eeeee's ° Baltimore Brick Company, 
today 7 ; Baltimore, Md. 
GI ivcccccccee Coecceeeeseseseeses a Shale. ccccccce See “Clothing Sales Projected to 1965,” 








beyinning on page 36. 
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Check this Chart... 


SEE WHAT YOUR HOME 





WOULD COST TODAY! 
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Original 
Cost 
——— 
Year ¥ 
1940 20,8 
1941 20,0 
1942 18,8 
1943 16,8 
1944 15,8 
1945 14,3 
How to use 
> 1946 12,2 
Taking the year 1946 as an 
aaa os original cost 1947 10,8 
was $10,000. To replace it 
today would cost $15,200. 1948 10,0 
1949 











26,0 31,2 36,4 41,6 46,8 52,0 
25,1 30,1 35,1 40,1 45,2 50,2 
23,5 28,2 32,9 37,6 42,3 47,0 
21,1 25,3 29,5 33,7 37,9 42,1 
198 23,7 27,7 31,6 35,6 39,5 
17,9 21,5 25,1 28,7 32,3 359 

(52) 18,3 21,3 24,4 27,4 30,4 
13,5 16,2 189 21,6 24,3 27,0 
125 15,0 17,5 20,0 22,4 249 
123 14,8 17,3 19,7 22,2 247 








According to the figures above, compiled by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the nationally known source 
of construction information, replacement costs on 
homes are higher than ever. 


Think of the financial loss you would suffer if you 
were not insured to value and had to replace your 
home at today’s costs. And that’s just the house 
itselfi—what about the furnishings and other con- 
tents? Could you afford a total loss right now? 


When it comes to insurance, it’s only common 
sense to have the right amount, the right kind, 
and the right company. 


Near you there’s an agent or broker of The Home 
Insurance Company, an independent businessman 
who knows your problems. Backed by the strength, 
reputation and service of The Home Insurance 
Company, he provides the best in insurance pro- 
tection. 


For your own sake, see him soon. Let him show you 
how you can bring the insurance on your property 
in line with today’s high replacement costs. 


“Remember, if yowre not fully insured—it’s 
not enough.” 


canoes TALE HOME (Susuvrence Company 





Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE « AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 


Listen to the JACK BENNY show on CBS Radio every Sunday. 














This “Silent Salesman” 
Puts Your Message 
In Their Hands! 


@ Scripto pens and mechanical 
pencils keep your sales story at the 
fingertips of your prospects! 


@ Adgif offers you 40 fabulous 
models — ball pens with famed Rx* 
ink...pencils...sets—complete line! 


@ Eleven sparkling barrel colors... 
two tones ... nine contrasting sales 
message inks! 


@ Perfect as ‘calling cards”... for 
grand openings... conventions... 
sales campaigns...gifts for visitors 

.. to win jobber salesman and 
retail clerk cooperation. 
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@ You can afford to use Scripto. 
Send this coupon now! 


ADGIF COMPANY | 

A Division of Scripto, Inc. | 
P.O. Box 4847, Atlanta 2, Georgia | 
RUSH FACTS about using Scripto pens | 
and pencils in my sales promotion acti- | 
vities. Please include prices, | under- | 
stand there is no obligation. | 
1 

| 

| 
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| 
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NAME 
TITLE 

COMPANY NAME 

COMPANY ADDRESS 

CITY STATE NB-3 

















The World's Largest Selling Line! Over 
70 Million Pens, Pencils Sold in 1956! i 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY SALESMEN! A few U.S. terri- 
tories are still available. Direct sales only (no jobbing) . . . 
accounts . . . firm selling prices . . . 80% repeat 

usiness. Write in confidence to box number in coupon. 
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PROGRESS: 


New plan 
trains executives 
and teachers 


A NEW EXPERIMENT in training 
and developing business leaders will 
be introduced next year. 

A group of carefully selected 
young executives from different in- 
dustries and geographical areas plus 
a number of highly qualified gradu- 
ate students who plan careers as 
business educators will work and 
study together for an entire school 
year. 

The special program will be car- 
ried out under the leadership of Dr. 
Carlton A. Pederson, acting dean 
of the Graduate School of Business 
of Stanford University. 

Dr. Pederson told NATION’S 
BUSINESS that the Stanford Pro- 
gram of Exec itive Management, 
scheduled to bein next January, 
will focus on two basic needs. 

“Among the needs of a complex 
individual society, none is more 
vital than the selection, training and 
development of key business lead- 
ers,” he said. “Continuous progress 
of our society depends to a great 
extent on our ability to utilize the 
full potential of the relatively small 
number of exceptionally able young 
business executives who show prom- 
ise for future growth—the uncom- 
mon men who will be called upon 
to accept major responsibilities 
within their companies and com- 
munities in the years ahead. 

“Equally important is the need 
to provide a continuous flow of top 
level educators to provide the ap- 
propriate climate for professional 
business education within our uni- 
versities and within business itself.” 

The students chosen for the new 
experiment will undergo training 
and do research work under condi- 
tions Dr. Pederson feels are unique. 

“The program will lead the way 
in the West in a new type of educa- 
tional experience that will combine 
the development of future key busi- 
ness executives and _ educational 
leaders . . . and give them a chance 
to participate jointly in a discussion 


of specific phases of our free enter- 
prise system,” he said. 

It is felt that major benefit will 
come from the program also be- 
cause of an extension of the fron- 
tiers of knowledge in the field of 
management through the results of 
team and individual research proj- 
ects by the businessmen and the 
teachers-to-be. 

The participants in the program 
will be a select group of really 
competent men,” Dr. Pederson said. 
“The business executives chosen 
will have to be able to handle prob- 
lems of administration yet be quali- 
fied for doing research into business 
problems.” 

The program is designed for mid- 
dle management men—executives in 
their middle 30’s—Dr. Pederson told 
NATION’S BUSINESS. It is sup- 
ported by a three-year grant from 
the Sloan Foundation, Inc. For the 
first class beginning training in 
January, 1958, 12 men from differ- 
ent industries, geographical areas 
and functional fields of business will 
be chosen as Stanford Business Ex- 
ecutive Fellows. 

Six Stanford Ph.D. Fellows will 
be named from among the graduate 
students seeking careers as business 
educators. 

The group of 18 then will enroll 
for a nine months’ period of inten- 
sive study and individualized per- 
sonal development, Dr. Pederson 
explained, which will stress the fol- 
lowing specific objectives: 


1. Develop a better understanding 
of the economic, social, and polit- 
ical environment of business. 


2. Develop a top-management per- 
spective, an aptitude for consider- 
ing problems from the viewpoint of 
the entire company. 


3. Develop a breadth of vision be- 
yond the scope of the executive’s 
own area of activity. 


4. Provide an opportunity for 
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Letter perfect! There’s nothing like M & V 
typewriter ribbons and carbon paper for clean, 
sharp originals and legible, smudge-free copies. 
That goes for Tagger, Silk Spun, M.& M and 


Plenty Copy .. . ribbons and carbon paper 
matched to each other—and unmatched by any 


other —for superior work! M & V’s been making 
good impressions for 75 years . . . why not let 
them make some for you? Your stationer can 
tell you which of these smartly packaged 
products is right for your job. Call him today, 
or write Dealer Sales Department. 


BURROUGHS DIVISION, BURROUGHS CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 










COMMERCIAL 





Thousands of companies 
have used billions of 
Commercial Credit’s 
cash to supplement 


working capital x 


OR 45 YEARS manufacturers and wholesalers have used 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT’Ss Commercial Financing Plan to 
supplement their cash working capital. This method is adapt- 
able whether the amount used is $25,000 or millions, whether 
it is used for months or years. Experience has proven that this 
plan usually provides more cash than is available from other 
sources. Important, too, is the fact that funds are available 
continuously (if needed) without negotiations for renewal. 


The method is quick, with funds normally ready for use three 
to five days after first contact. There is no interference with 
management. There are no preliminary expenses and no long- 
term commitments. You pay only for cash actually used as 
your need varies and the one reasonable charge is tax deductible 


For additional facts, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office listed here. Just say, ““Send me more 
information about the plan described in Nation’s Business.” 


222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 
722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


Consult 






CREDIT 


Capital and Surplus 


over $200,00u,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of 
the last several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. 
The 1956 total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over 
three billion dollars. 


Commercial Credit Building, Baltimore 2 





EXECUTIVES 


continued 


practical operating and business ex- 
ecutives and future educational 
leaders of America to study to- 
gether and to share experiences un- 
der the guidance and inspirational 
leadership of outstanding professors. 


5. Develop and improve manage- 
rial skills and techniques by work- 
ing cooperatively on group projects 
and by leading discussion groups. 


6. Develop increased competence in 
particular areas of specialization 
through individual research and ex- 
tensive directed reading assign- 
ments. 


The young businessmen and the 
educators-in-training will meet to- 
gether in seminars to discuss cur- 
rent and future management prob- 
lems and issues. 

Professors from the graduate 
school of business and from other de- 
partments and universities, and top 
management representatives from 
industry will work with them dur- 
ing the course of study. 

The special students will take 
numerous field trips to observe cur- 
rent business practices and to es? .b- 
lish direct communication with 
leading business executives through- 
out the nation. 

During a portion of the program 
the group will be divided into two 
teams, each with six executives and 
three Ph.D. Fellows, in order to 
encourage cooperative effort in the 
solution of major management prob- 
lems. A professor will direct the 
work of each group. 

In addition to the seminars, field 
trips, team projects, individual re- 
search and directed reading, each 
special student will be given the 
opportunity to develop other future 
business leaders—a requirement of 
a top executive—by being held re- 
sponsible for a series of discussion 
sessions attended by second-year 
graduate business students. 

Dr. Pederson says Stanford will 


| build a detailed course of study 


around the basic processes of 
management—planning, organizing, 
coordinating, motivating, and con- 
trolling. 

Specific seminar series will cover 
the fields of accounting, finance, 
marketing, production, economics, 
labor and human relations, and gov- 
ernment relations. 

A wide range of elective subjects 
will be available throughout the 


| university for those desiring to take 


a limited amount of special work 
in a particular field of interest. END 
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these typical 


How would you answer 


personnel anestiane T 


How do you determine salary raises ? 





How do you decide on promotions or transfers ? 





How do you establish a pension plan? 





How do you kill unfounded rumors ? 





How do you handle employee grievances ? 





MONY would like to send you a FREE copy of 
its New Booklet to help you answer these and 
hundreds of similar questions! 


Written in easy-to-read outline form, this 64-page booklet contains a 
wealth of information for anyone concerned with personnel. It is based 
on MONY’s nationwide personnel program which has been administered 
successfully for many years, among its hundreds of employees. 

It also embraces many practical ideas and philosophies that MONY 
has observed as a result of its contacts with the many types of business 
organizations for whom it has developed a wide variety of business 
insurance and employee benefit plans. 

Whether you have five employees or hundreds, if you want to develop 
a comprehensive personnel program or review the one you already 
have, you'll find MONY’s booklet most helpful. 

For your FREE copy, without obligation, mail this coupon today! 





MODERN 
“| PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. NB-107 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


1 would like a copy of your free booklet ‘Guidebook 
to a Modern Personnel Program.” 
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For tall loads or wide loads, INTERNATIONAL Trucks with METRO® bodies save time 
and money whenever stops are frequent. Built from the ground up—chassis and body 
—in one plant to last longest. World’s multi- stop favorites for the past 19 straight years. 


On any hauling job, INTERNATIONAL Trucks are the most eco- 
nomical you can get. They’re built to do the job better . . . do 
it longer . . . do it at lower cost than any other make. 


INTERNATIONAL spends more to build the truck so operating 
and upkeep expense is lowest. Fleet operators’ cost records 
prove* this. Their accurately-compiled figures clearly show that 


Cost records prove International Trucks 
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nternational Trucks 


deliver the goods—economically! 





Haul the longest loads you have —in spacious 7 or 814-foot bodies —in a handsome INTERNATIONAL 
pickup. Safest, most comfortable cab on the road. Liveliest performer, too, with the most pow- 
erful “six” in its class. Other Action-Styled INTERNATIONAL Trucks for every job in town. 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks cost least to own. 


Start cutting your hauling costs today. See your INTERNA- 
TIONAL Dealer. He has the world’s most complete line of 
“money-savers” with one exactly right for your truck job. 


*Signed statements in our files, from fleet operators 
throughout the U.S., back up this statement. 


® 





cost least to own! 


eeeee00eee8 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY, CHICAGO 
Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment « McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 











World-wide 


FAIRCHILD 


maintenance for the F-27 


Corporations operating Fairchild F-27’s as executive aircraft can 
be assured of maintenance the world over. With more and more 
customers purchasing F-27’s throughout the Free World, overhaul 
and spares services will always be nearby. The F-27’s Rolls-Royce Dart 
propjet engines are backed by a world- wide network of service facilities. 
Many corporations have decided that the F-27 is the aircraft to modernize 
their fleets. Cruising at better than 300 mph over a 2100-mile range, the F-27 
surrounds airborne executives with pressurized and air conditioned comfort. 
And no other aircraft of its type has the F-27’s short-field capability. 
For full information write to: R. James Pfeiffer, Executive Director of Customer 
Relations, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 15, Maryland. 


= THE FINEST AIRCRAFT FOR AIRLINES, CORPORATIONS AND MILITARY SERVICES 


















of Nation’s Business 


THE STATE OF 
THE NATION 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


Social security’s humanitarian aims 
snarled in election year politics 


IN EACH OF THE PAST four election years—1950, 
52, ’54 and ’56—Congress has broadened the pro- 
visions for social security. There is no reason to 
suppose that this now well established procedure 
will be overlooked in 1958. It shows how easily a 
worthy governmental project is ensnared by poli- 
tics. There are votes in laying a rich carpet on that 
bare floor of old-age pensions which in itself seems 
incontestably desirable. 

When Congress reconvenes in January it will 
have already at hand the recommendations of or- 
ganized labor for further extending OASI benefits, 
as adopted early this year by the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council. Legislation to make these increased 
payments effective was drafted during the past 
session, but with the tacit understanding that the 
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issue would not be pressed until the date for elect- 
ing the Eighty-sixth Congress draws near. 

The AFL-CIO recommendations do not ask for 
broader coverage, since practically every potential 
trade union member has been included by previous 
amendment. They do demand “a minimum 10 
per cent increase in present benefits,” plus free 
hospitalization and surgical care for all pensioners 
and eligible survivors. The latter would be ex- 
panded to “include brothers and sisters.”’ Another 
request, cited as “urgent,” is that tips be counted 
as wages for social security purposes. “This pack- 
age,” says the report adopted by the executive 
council, “can be financed by a net increase in level 
premium cost not exceeding one per cent of pay- 
roll.” 


To pay for these proposed extras—or for a part 
of them—the amount of income subject to payroll 
tax would certainly have to be boosted from the 
present $4,200. Suggestions range up to $6,000. 
This would raise maximum retirement benefit for a 
retired man and his dependent wife, excluding dis- 
ability and dependent allowances, to approximate- 
ly $225 a month. That equals the yield at three 
per cent on $90,000 of wholly tax-exempt bonds, a 
nestegg which would seem to rate some cackling 
even by today’s generous standards. 

A review of the record shows that in 1935, when 
the first Social Security Act was adopted, not one 
legislator showed any prevision of the fantastic 
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structure that is now extending itself on those 
foundations. There are, of course, many illustra- 
tions of the ease with which Congress succumbs 
to the argument for a modest beginning. But none 
of them show more startling consequences than 
the growth which is now characteristic of social 
security. 

One of the arguments put forward in 1935, and 
now conveniently forgotten, is that the contribu- 
tory pension system would serve as a measure of 
unemployment relief, by its encouragement to the 


retirement of older workers. That element is, of. 


course, still present, but is becoming increasingly 
outweighed by the mounting tax on employment 
which mounting benefits demand. British experi- 
ence has revealed the vicious circle that arises 
when unemployment insurance places direct taxes 
on employment so heavy as to encourage every 
possible payroll reduction. 

In 1935, again, social security was with some 
reason promoted as an economy measure. In its 
report the House Committee on Ways and Means 
accepted President Roosevelt’s argument that con- 
tributory pensions would cut the burden of federal 
doles to the aged, “which ought ultimately to be 
supplanted by self-supporting annuity plans.” The 
committee report warned that: 

“Unless a federal benefit system is provided, the 
cost of old-age pensions .. . , shared equally by 
the federal government and the states, would by 
1960 mount annually to more than $2 billion. . . 
on the basis of an average monthly pension of 
$25.” 


Instead of supplanting Old Age Assistance, 
the contributory pension system continues merely 
to supplement it, though on an increasingly lavish 
scale. In the past fiscal year OASI paid out ap- 
proximately $6.5 billion in benefits, well over $1 
billion more than the budget estimates. Yet non- 
contributory old-age assistance payments fell little 
below the $2 billion regarded as an impossible fig- 
ure in 1935. In addition there is now a proposal 
to have the Treasury provide pensions of $30 or 
$40 a month to everybody, aged 65 or over, who 
is not already receiving a federal retirement allow- 
ance above this minimum. It is officially estimated 
that the additional cost of this, at the $40 figure, 
would have been about another $1 billion last 
year. One must also remember that the 15 million 
persons currently 65 and over are expected to 
increase to 19 million by 1970. 

As Dr. Townsend anticipated, only a little pre- 
maturely, the program of “ham and eggs” for all 
the elderly, with Uncle Sam behind the free lunch 
counter, is proving itself politically efficacious. 
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Recipients are scarcely to be blamed if they accept 
this manna from heaven without asking how it is 
worked. Nevertheless, quite a few have been dis- 
tinctly jolted by the ominous fact that during the 
past fiscal year OASI for the first time paid out 
almost as much in benefits ($6,515 million) as 
it took in from payroll taxes and state contri- 
butions ($6,540 million). Administrative costs, 
mostly the salaries of thousands of government 
clerks, absorbed a good deal more than this small 
surplus, leaving the Treasury to mop up the deficit 
of some $125 million. 

While this amount was seemingly more than 
covered by current interest on the trust fund, it 
flashed a red light which no economy-minded con- 
gressman can ignore. For it is now clear that, if 
benefits are increased again without additional 
taxes to cover all payments, the fund will be 
headed toward insolvency. It is equally clear that 
if payroll taxes are increased sufficiently to meet 
the higher costs, there will be a risk of stimulus 
to unemployment. 

And this dilemma is sharpened by the ques- 
tionable nature of the trust fund, composed en- 
tirely of government securities which must be 
serviced from general tax receipts. To meet any 
current deficit, additional outlay by the Treasury 
is, therefore, necessary, giving that much more 
stimulus to the sum total of inflationary forces. 


The net of it is that as the social security pay- 
ments go up, the purchasing power of each dollar 
therein tends to go down. And as each dollar loses 
value the demand for more dollars to compensate 
grows stronger. The AFL-CIO committee on social 
security observes in its latest report that “spiral- 
ing costs have in many cases seriously impaired 
the protection afforded wage earners... .” But its 
conclusion seems to be that the spiral should 
therefore be accelerated. 

It is fallacious logic of that sort which eventual- 
ly turns almost every form of federal interference 
with the free economy into a monstrous incubus. 
And the transformation, regardless of the form of 
intervention, is always the same. A modest start 
is recommended, to offset some wholly plausible, 
humanitarian need. The principle of intervention 
being thus established it is easy to show that the 
need is not being adequately met. But it never can 
be adequately met, because with every step in that 
direction the definition of adequacy enlarges. 
Therefore more and more aid will be demanded, 
the public appetite becoming ever more insistent 
regardless of whether the means for satisfying it 
is there. 

Whenever a hole is bored in the economy dyke, 
pressure for increased spending will press on that 
aperture to enlarge it. And the more democratic 
the form of government, the more likelihood that 
this pressure will accomplish its purpose. 
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my burglar-proof 


says Hjalmer (Joe) Gustafson 


“I really thought my business was burglar-proof....a 
modern supermarket, well-lit all night long, lots of glass, 
excellent police protection. I even kept the safe in front 
where it could be seen from the street at any hour. 
Nevertheless... 


“The newspapers called it the most brazen robbery in 
years. The burglars waited until the police patrol moved 
off at 2:15 A.M. They drove right up in front of the store, 
forced the entrance, and calmly carried off my safe. 
They vanished without a trace, but the safe turned up 
later in a deserted field—looted of my $4,000. 


“In the midst of the hubbub—police and reporters— 
I was certainly glad to see the Hardware Mutuals claims 
man. He assured me my insurance included burglary 


insurance for your AvTomMoBIiLE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Offices Coast to Coast 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘“Here’s where I found 






















Mr. Hjalmer (Joe) 
Gustafson, Proprietor 
Super Valu Store 
Brainerd, Minnesota 


safe!” 


and theft coverages. Within 24 hours I had a check for 
my full loss! When you’re bucking professional thieves, 
you need professional business insurance. I’m sure glad 
I bought a Hardware Mutuals insurance package to 
cover my business.” 


The Policy Back of the Policy® 


Obviously your business insurance should include bur- 
glary and theft. You can be sure of insurance tailored to 
fit your needs with Hardware Mutuals ‘3 Point Pro- 
tection.” It includes protection for your property, your 
liability to others, and your employes. Your skilled Hard- 
ware Mutuals representative can help you save money, 
too. This is just part of Hardware Mutuals 
famous policy back of the policy®. 


Look in the 
Yellow Pages for *, 
Hardware Mutuals F 





Hardware Mutuals NB107 
200 Strongs Avenue 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Please furnish details of ‘‘3 Point Protection’’ for my 
business. 


Sa 
Street_ - 
City 


Zone_____State_ 


E. Howard Perkins, Board Chairman of Brooks & Perkins, Inc., asks you: 


““How fast will our new earth satellite travel?”’ 


“Hundreds of miles high, the new earth satellite will streak 
through space, circling our globe each 90 minutes! 

“But this speed, estimated at 18,000 miles an hour, is 
achievable only in the remote emptiness above our atmos- 
phere. Down here, the satellite had to travel fast, too, 
to meet the schedule of Project Vanguard, assigned to 
the U. S. Navy. 

“We have built a number of these satellites on tight 
production schedules. 

“The satellites had to be shipped quickly to the U. S. 
Naval Research Laboratory in flawless condition, ready 


for the final metal coatings which make them look silvery. 
So, we used Air Express which delivered all our shipments 
without a scratch! 

“The fact is that Air Express never fails us. It expedites 
pick-up and delivery with radio-controlled trucks. Its 
private wire network can ‘keep an eye’ on each shipment. 
Time is saved by Air Express’ use of the first scheduled 
plane—there’s no wait for full plane loads. Door to door, 
Air Express carries our valuable products on schedule— 
every time!” 


he 
a age 
—__ @ AirExpress ——__>— 
30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 
CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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WASHINGTON 
MOOD 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


British Queen’s visit to Washington 
emphasizes changes since 1939 


NEXT IN THE PARADE Of dignitaries to this world 
capital will be Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
and His Royal Highness Prince Philip, Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

They are scheduled to arrive later this month 
to be guests of the United States Government. 

The pleasant excitement their visit is causing 
may seem strange against the background of our 
early history, our antimonarchical tradition, but it 
really is not strange at all. Royalty has a powerful 
appeal for many Americans, a romantic pull that 
suggests an innate hunger for pomp and pag- 
eantry. 

Lacking the real thing in the way of a ruling 
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dynasty, we award crowns and sceptors to our 
pretty girls, those who are chosen queens in honor 
of vegetables or fruits, football teams, beer, and 
a variety of other products. No other people uses 
the nomenclature of royalty to the extent that we 
do. In sports, we have our heavyweight kings, our 
home-run kings, and our kings of the turf. We even 
go so far as to call the leaders of our underworld 
kings, czars, barons, and the like. 

So it is not surprising that Washington matrons 
are now conspiring to wangle invitations to parties 
in honor of Elizabeth II, the while they practice 
curtsying. Neither is it surprising that nobody 
thinks it odd that Her Majesty will live in the 
White House, which in 1814 was set afire by Brit- 
ish troops sent over by her royal ancestor. 

The thought that comes to my mind as Wash- 
ington awaits the lovely young sovereign and her 
consort is what an almost incredible change has 
taken place in the world since her parents, the 
late King George VI and the now Dowager Queen 
Elizabeth, came here in 1939. 


I was one of a dozen or so American reporters 
assigned to cover that Royal Tour of 18 years ago, 
which marked the first time in history a reigning 
British monarch had crossed the Atlantic. The 
tour began May 17, 1939, at Quebec, where Their 
Majesties arrived on the liner Empress of Aus- 
tralia. Thousands lined the high banks of the St. 
Lawrence, waving and yelling “Hurrah!” and 
“Vive!” 

That night there was a brilliant state dinner in 
the Chateau Frontenac, with two red-coated foot- 
men from Buckingham Palace serving the King 
and Queen caviar, brook trout, lamb, three kinds 
of champagne and an 1811 Napoleon brandy. The 
Queen wore a fortune in jewels, including a dia- 
mond tiara. 

From Quebec the King and Queen went to Mont- 
real, and then started across Canada, traveling in 
the most dazzling elegance. This was before chiefs 
of state had taken to the air, and so they moved 
across the continent in a ten-car Royal Train of 
blue and silver, drawn by a crown-embossed loco- 
motive. All along the way, from ocean to ocean, 
there was a great outpouring of affection from the 
Canadians. 

On June 9, a scorcher of a day, the King and 
Queen arrived in Washington to find President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with outstretched hand and 
a friendly “Well, at last I greet you.” A great mul- 
titude hailed the royal couple along Pennsylvania 
Avenue as they rode to the White House. 

Eighteen years is not long in history. The world 
of Elizabeth II, however, is altogether different 
from that of her father in the early years of his 
reign. Mankind has entered the atomic age. Weap- 
ons have been developed that could erase New 
York, London and Moscow in a single all-out 
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attack. The talk has progressed from bombers to 
missiles—weapons that can streak across conti- 
nents and oceans, carrying H-bomb warheads of 
unimaginable power. 

This is all very terrifying if you think about it. 
The fact is, though, that in 1957 not many of us 
do think about it; at least we don’t think about it 
much. When you get right down to it, there is less 
talk and less apprehension about war now than in 
1939. 


How do we account for this paradox? I suppose 
the answer is that Americans, rightly or wrongly, 
have accepted the thesis, advanced by President 
Eisenhower and others, that a great war now 
would result in mass suicide and therefore would 
be insane. Further, they have decided that the 
Russian leaders, for all their economic and politi- 
cal aberrations, are at least of sound mind. 

Anyway, in my travels about the United States, 
I hear little talk about war. Our people seem 
to be most concerned about rising prices, sports, 
business and recreation. < 

On that Royal Tour in 1939, there was a great 
deal of war talk. One of the first questions an 
American asked a European was: “Do you think 
there’ll be a war?” One day, as we were crossing 
the Rockies in Canada, I put that question to the 
Marquess of Donegal, columnist for a London 
newspaper. 

“Oh, yes, there’ll be a war,” Lord Donegal re- 
plied. ° 

Taken aback, I asked, ““When?”’ 

“When the crops are in,” he said. 

“And when will that be?” 

“Oh, about Sept. 1.” 

I had reason to remember that conversation 
later on, for it was on Sept. 1 of that same year 
that Hitler ordered his Nazis into Poland and so 
set the world on fire. Britain and France entered 
the war two days later. Ultimately, all of the 
leading nations were embroiled. 

Sometimes I have wondered if, in 1939, King 
George VI was as certain of a great war as was 
Lord Donegal, and if so whether that had any- 
thing to do with his visit to North America at 
that particular time. 

A British monarch reigns but does not rule, the 
crown having been divested of all political power 
long ago. Usually his speeches are pretty little 
utterances, written by others and carefully edited 
to make sure that they are without real signifi- 
cance. 

But King George VI made a speech in Winnipeg 
on May 24, 1939, that astonished the British re- 
porters. One of them said that it was ‘“‘the greatest 
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venture into the realm of international politics 
ever made by a constitutional British monarch.” 
The King said that the time had come when the 
Old World might well look to the New World for 
hope and guidance. 

“For a long period in history it was the mind 
of Europe which led the march and fixed the aims 
of progress in the world,” King George said. “But 
that tide of inspiration is no longer running as it 
did in timés gone by.” 


How much has happened in the world since 
then! And how prophetic the King was in Winni- 
peg when he said that the Old World had to look 
to the New for hope and guidance! 

Historians have never had to grapple with a 
period so full of stirring events or one so fast-mov- 
ing in the fields of science and diplomacy. Ameri- 
ca’s performance in World War II— its mobiliza- 
tion of 15.5 million for the armed services and its 
successes on two fronts—was on a scale so vast 
that it is still hard to comprehend. 

In a way, though, the events of the postwar 
years have been the most amazing of all. Perhaps 
our joining the United Nations was to have been 
expected. But who could have foretold some of 
the other things that were to happen to us after 
VJ-Day in 1945? 

Who would have dreamed: 

That the United States, after going deeply into 
debt in the war, would appropriate $50 billion in 
foreign aid for other countries, including two of 
our former foes, Germany and Japan. 

That the United States, which never before had 
entered into a military alliance in peacetime, 
would sponsor and join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, pledging itself to fight if any one of 
11 European countries should be attacked. 

- That now, 12 years after World War II, the 
United States would still have peacetime con- 
scription and armed forces totaling nearly 3 mil- 
lion men. 

No, 18 years is not long. Consider, though, what 
those years have brought in the lives of certain 
individuals. President Eisenhower in 1939 was an 
obscure lieutenant colonel, whose ambition was to 
win a general’s star; Vice President Nixon was an 
even more obscure lawyer of 26 in Whittier, Cal., 
and Queen Elizabeth II was a girl of 13. 

It would be natural for many Americans to have 
a nostalgia for 1939 and the years just before, to 
think fondly of them. However, the British his- 
torian Macaulay may have been right when he 
wrote that the golden age of the past exists only 
in the imagination, and that “no man who is cor- 
rectly informed as to the past will be disposed to 
take a morose or desponding view of the present.” 

One of our American song-writers has said it in 
another way with the refrain: “These will be the 
good old days 20 years from now.” 
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Does your boiler and machinery insurance 











help prevent breakdowns? 





Travelers Boiler and Machinery insurance goes to 
work for you right away. Skilled Travelers accident 
prevention and loss control experts are available at 
105 offices across the country to inspect your insured 
equipment regularly. 

These men have an industry-wide reputation for 
anticipating possible equipment failures. (Over the 
years The Travelers has spent more than 100 million 
dollars on accident and fire prevention services. ) 

But machines do break down. And the results are 
often disastrous. That is why The Travelers maintains 
251 claim locations to give you quick, on-the-spot 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 









service wherever and whenever an accident occurs. 


The Travelers promptly pays the cost of repairing 
or replacing the damaged property. If you’ve in- 
cluded Travelers Business Interruption or Extra Ex- 
pense insurance in your program, we also pay your 
fixed costs, continuing expenses and normal profits or 
extra expenses until your plant is back in production. 
Result: your income is protected. 


For fifty years The Travelers has been underwriting 
and servicing boiler and machinery risks. Why not 
put this experience to work for you? See your Travelers 
agent or broker for full details. 


» THE TRAVELERS ~ 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident » Group « Fire » Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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IKE’S NEW POLICY: 


» SHRINK 
IG GOVERNMENT 


States’ desire for federal money 


could defeat move for economy 


AN HISTORIC SHIFT in Eisenhower Administration 
policy may become apparent in the next few months. 

If carried out successfully, it would change the 
course of recent federal-state-local relationships in- 
volving billions of dollars in tax money. It could 
lead to abandonment of a number of proposed pro- 
grams that have previously been warmly embraced by 
the Administration. 

It could mean a transfer to the states of many federal- 
state programs. 

But it will meet stout opposition and need strong 
citizen support. 

One of the first moves in the Administration strate- 
gy will be made this month in Chicago. There a 
presidential committee is expected to draw up spe- 
cific recommendations for turning four federally run 
programs and $500 million in tax sources back to the 
states. 

If all goes well, the President next will urge the 
Congress—and the governors will recommend to their 
legislatures—that the federal decentralization plan 
be adopted, an administration official told NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 

Shifting a few programs to the states would be the 
entering wedge, the strategists predict, for Uncle 
Sam’s later shucking off even more expensive and 
more political federal-state programs and letting the 
states run them. 

President Eisenhower in past years has urged that 
the traditional federal-state relationships be preserved. 
The strongest and most recent appeal was made at the 
Governors’ Conference at Williamsburg, Va., in June. 


The President at that time recommended that a com- 
mittee of federal and state officials be set up to decide 
what federal functions could be performed by the 
states, how these functions could be financed and 
what functions and responsibilities would need at- 
tention in the future. 

This committee was appointed, and in August it 
tentatively agreed that the states could take over 
more responsibility for the school lunch program, 
vocational education, water pollution abatement and 
natural disaster relief. In return, it was also tentative- 
ly agreed, the states should get more revenue from 
some of these presently federally taxed sources: local 
telephone service, amusement tickets, cabarets, club 
dues and initiation fees, coin operated gaming and 
amusement devices, safe deposit box rentals, bowling 
alleys and pool tables and gifts and inheritances. 
Staff groups are now working out the details. 

When the committee meets again this month, it 
hopes to reach a firm agreement on these programs. 
“The plan,” one official said, “is to demonstrate that 
the technique of shifting power back to the states is 
workable. Then we can attack the bigger, more firmly 
entrenched programs.” 

Though the President’s support of strong state 
authority and responsibility is not new, in the im- 
mediate future states’ rights apparently will receive 
new, vigorous support from him and become a major 
guideline for Administration thinking. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson, 
who heads the joint federal-state committee told 
NATION’S BuSINESS that the President is “exceed- 
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Federal grants in aid for state and local gov- 
ernments have shot upward in past decade. 
However, Congress refused this year to grant 
Administration requests for such plans as 
aid to school construction and depressed la- 
bor areas. This saved nearly $200 million 


ingly interested” in the program of decentralization, 
that he will push it with “real determination,” and that 
the President considers the matter ‘‘vital.” 

Secretary Anderson also expressed optimism in the 
progress of his committee. 

Other officials, too, have sensed the President’s de- 
termination for action in this field and predict that 
this policy will be reflected in Mr. Eisenhower’s State 
of the Union and Budget Messages in January. 

Such a policy would make it logical for the Adminis- 
tration to disown such proposals as federal aid to edu- 
cation, federal aid to depressed labor areas and other 
spending schemes. 

Attempts to curtail the long-established programs 
of health, welfare and public works financed by fed- 
eral and state funds surely would spur a number of 
politicians to battle. 

A survey by the House Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations headed 
by Rep. L. H. Fountain, North Carolina Democrat, 
shows why. Even before the President’s Williamsburg 
speech, this committee, which has general legislative 
responsibility in this area, asked governors and local 
officials their views on what federal programs should 
be abandoned, reduced, increased or begun. 

Many of the replies agreed the state and local 
governments could and should do more. 

But when the officials got down to specifics, the 
story was different. 

Only one state official then thought federal grants 
for public welfare should be eliminated. Only one fa- 
vored reduction. Nine said present programs are ade- 
quate and should be continued. Seventeen wanted new 
or expanded Washington-run programs for medical 
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A reallocation of states’ responsibilities “‘can 
lighten the hand of central authority, rein- 
force our state and local governments and 
President 
Eisenhower told the governors at Williams- 


’ 


. strengthen all America,’ 


burg. Here he speaks with Governors 
Robert Meyner (left) of New Jersey, and 
J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware 


care for the aged or for all needy, grants for children 
in foster homes and other changes. 

No governor suggested reducing or eliminating 
federal public health grants. Seven thought the present 
rate about right; 10 wanted bigger programs. 

A large majority of city and county officials urged 
increased grants for existing programs and new grants 
for mental health activities, child health, medical 
school construction and other items. 

None indicated any thought of initiating the desired 
expansion on a state or local basis. 

City officials overwhelmingly wanted more money 
for housing—especially for middle income families, 
elderly persons, and minority groups, 

All wanted more for civil defense. 

Most wanted more for airport building. 

Perhaps the best synthesis of the replies was the 
answer of a Republican governor, J. Caleb Boggs of 
Delaware: 

“We think it unrealistic to give serious considera- 
tion to elimination or sharp curtailment of any major 
federal aid program. Federal grants have been built 
into state fiscal systems to such varying depths that 
their complete removal, even with federal tax cuts 
that would be compensating for the states as a group, 
would produce distorted results among the states as 
individual units. 

“We think a more sensible policy is to assume that 
present programs (at least, the major ones) are likely 
to remain, and. that we should work toward greater 
efficiency in their administration and greater equity 
among the states in distributing funds appropriated 
for these programs. Perhaps the difficulty of removing 
a major program, once well established, should serve 
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Joint federal-state committee has ideas for 
changing or turning back to the states four 
federally run programs, plus tax sources 


worth $500 million. Programs would involve: 


as a caution against too ready acceptance of new 
programs by the Congress.” 

The attitudes expressed in this survey help explain 
why, for the past 40 years, legislation and court de- 
cisions have been moving the federal government into 
many areas previously reserved for the states. One 
congressman recently said the trend soon may be 
carried to the point where state and local govern- 
ments “represent little more than a group of field 
offices for the direction of federal programs.” 

You can expect to hear more about all this in the 
fall when the House Government Operations subcom- 
mittee begins hearings to pin down state and local 
officials on their opinions expressed in the earlier 
survey. 

At Williamsburg, President Eisenhower said “the 
elimination of federal overhead—stopping, in other 
words, the freight charges on money being hauled 
from the states to Washington and back—would save 
the American taxpayer a tidy sum. 

“IT believe deeply in states’ rights. I believe that 
the preservation of our states as vigorous, powerful 
governmental units is essential to permanent indi- 
vidual freedom and the growth of our national 
strength. But it is idle to champion states’ rights 
without upholding states’ responsibilities as well. .. . 

“TI believe that an objective reappraisal and re- 
allocation of those responsibilities can lighten the 
hand of central authority, reinforce our state and 
local governments, and in the process strengthen all 
America.” 

Mr. Eisenhower said the alternatives are simple: 
Either fiscal and tax systems can be overhauled, per- 
mitting the states to’ regain their traditional responsi- 
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School lunches 
Vocational education 
Water pollution 


Disaster relief 
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bilities and rights; or the states, by inadequate action 
or failure to act, can create new vacuums into which 
the federal government would “plunge ever more 
deeply, impelled by popular pressures and transient 
political expediencies.” 

Casting his ballot for the first alternative, the 
President proposed a new federal-state task force, 
with three jobs: 

1. To designate functions performed or financed 
wholly or in part by the federal government which 
the states are willing to assume and finance. 

2. To recommend the federal and state tax changes 
needed to enable the states to take on these functions. 
3. To identify functions likely to require state or 
federal attention in the future and recommend how 
these should be handled. 

The President suggested that the task force con- 
centrate on pairing a particular program with a par- 
ticular tax change. 

Named by the President to the Committee in addi- 
tion to Treasury Secretary Anderson were Labor Sec- 
retary James P. Mitchell; Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Marion B. Folsom; Budget Direc- 
tor Percival Brundage; Meyer Kestnbaum, and 
presidential assistants Howard Pyle and John S. 
Bragdon. John H. Stambaugh, vice chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University and a presidential consultant, 
was named executive director for the federal part of 
the work. Various other federal officials were named 
as consultants. 

Named to represent the governors were Governors 
Lane Dwinell of New Hampshire; Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin of Maryland; Victor E. Anderson of Nebraska; 
Robert E. Smylie of (continued on page 46) 
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business 
looks at 


Walter Reuther 


Analysis of this labor leader’s 





aims and tactics shows what he 


is up to and what it will mean 


BUSINESSMEN looking ahead at 
union plans—and worrying about 
what they may mean for their busi- 
ness and the economy as a whole— 
are sizing up just one union leader: 
Walter P. Reuther. 

Those who have been watching 
the president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers since he began his 
rise as a labor leader are not sur- 
prised by his latest proposal to ma- 
jor automobile manufacturers: Cut 
1958 automobile prices $100 as a 
start in reversing the inflationary 
trend. 

They see this as a typical Reuther 
tactic intended to put automobile 
management on the defensive and 
win public support for labor in the 
coming wage negotiations. 

It follows an earlier Reuther move 
last May. At that time he asked 
the major automobile companies to 
agree to a joint study of how to re- 
duce the workweek and, at the same 
time, give workers more take-home 
pay. This is UAW’s big goal in the 
new contracts which will replace the 
three-year agreements running out 
about June 1. Company representa- 
tives declined to be dragged into 
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negotiations a year ahead of time. 

The present strategy follows an 
old Reuther formula: Make a star- 
tling proposition which will have 
wide and strong public appeal, no 
matter how unsound, impractical, 
or unfair; announce it first in the 
press, give it wide publicity, and 
put management in a position of 
appearing to be against a construc- 
tive idea offered in good faith in 
the public interest. 

In the latest instance, Mr. Reu- 
ther also wrote to President Eisen- 
hower asking him to urge the com- 
panies to go along with the pro- 
posal and making it appear that the 
UAW is complying—and the com- 
panies are not—with a White House 
plea for self-restraint on wages and 
prices. 

The union’s part of the bargain, 
if automobile prices were cut, would 
be to consider the situation in next 
year’s bargaining—if the companies 
were hurt financially. There is no 
flat promise to lower demands or 
waive a wage increase. 

Ultimately, Mr. Reuther’s pro- 
posal calls for the companies to 
produce their books to justify any 


claim that they were being hurt by 
the price cut. Then a panel of out- 
siders would decide what would be a 
reasonable profit for the companies. 

In rejecting the Reuther proposi- 
tion, the heads of the Big Three au- 
tomobile manufacturing firms made 
it clear they were no less concerned 
about inflation than Mr. Reuther, 
and blamed rising wage costs as the 
major cause. 

It was also evident that automo- 
bile management was not going to 
sit back and let Mr. Reuther’s pre- 
bargaining propaganda charges go 
unanswered. 

Henry Ford II, president of the 
Ford Motor Company, accused the 
Detroit union leader of converting 
“a grave national problem into a 
propaganda platform designed to 
divert public criticism from him- 
self.” He said the predominant rea- 
son for a 30 per cent price increase 
since 1948 in a typical Ford car is 
a 70 per cent rise in wages. 

Finding it difficult to reconcile 
Mr. Reuther’s professed concern 
over inflation with the UAW’s 1958 
objectives of “the biggest wage in- 
creases in the union’s history,” a 
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shorter workweek, and many other 
benefits, Harlow H. Curtice, presi- 
dent of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, made Mr. Reuther a counter 
proposal: 

Let the UAW extend the present 
three-year contract another two 
years. Under this contract, which 
expires May 29, wages are raised 
annually 21% per cent, with a mini- 
mum increase of six cents an hour, 
and adjusted quarterly to reflect 
cost-of-living changes. Wages have 
risen 14 cents in the past year with 
no increase in car prices. 

Mr. Curtice also restated the cor- 
poration position that prices are 
not a proper subject for collective 
bargaining. 

L. L. Colbert, president of Chrys- 
ler Corporation, told Mr. Reuther 
his proposal was just as logical as 
it would be for the industry to ask 
union members to take an imme- 
diate and sizable wage cut, which 
the companies would then take in- 
to consideration in pricing 1958 
cars. 

Mr. Reuther’s plan had a familiar 
ring. It is one of many of a social- 
istic nature Mr. Reuther has pro- 


duced over the years with regard to 


wage-price relationships and in 
other fields far remote from collec- 
tive bargaining. 

This one was reminiscent of his 
1945 proposal to General Motors 
Corporation to open its books to 
public inspection: The union would 
withdraw its wage demands if the 
company could prove that granting 
them would force a price increase. 
Later, after a 119-day strike and 
an 1814 cent wage increase, the 
union leader admitted that asking 
to see the books was a public re- 
lations move to put the corporation 
over a barrel. 

Businessmen have developed 
strong opinions about Mr. Reuther. 
They believe he: 
> Is trying to run business and the 
country in addition to his union and 
the labor movement. 
> Believes in socialism and really 
wants to socialize our -economy 
while claiming to stand for private 
enterprise. 
> Is the strongest force in organized 
labor; he can be president of UAW 
as long as he wants and is increas- 
ing his influence in AFL-CIO. 
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> Is not running for President, but 
is trying to wield political power 
behind the scenes and through a 
new Democratic Party. 

> Is a supersalesman of his ideas 
and thus presents a real challenge 
to business and other groups who 
may disagree with him. 

These and other opinions of 
Mr. Reuther were obtained by a 
NATION’S BUSINESS editor from 
management men who have been 
weighing the economic and political 
significance of the glib, irrepressible 
and most controversial labor leader 
to come upon the American scene. 

Businessmen are disturbed by 
what they see in this 50-year-old 
redhead who has become the symbol 
of the modern labor movement, just 
as John L. Lewis and Samuel Gom- 
pers personified organized labor in 
their day. 

To businessmen concerned about 
him, Walter Reuther is more than 
just another union leader; his UAW 
is more than just the largest union 
in the country. 

President of UAW for 11 years, 
Mr. Reuther has surrounded himself 

(continued on page 121) 
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— WAGE-PRICE INFLATION 
FORCES THESE CHANGES 


These practical steps 
will help you avoid a real 
threat to your business 


INFLATION is a powerful method of redistributing 
wealth. In the process it may reduce the creation of 
some forms of real wealth. It may stimulate the pro- 
duction of other forms. It may do both at the same 
time. 

In contrast to what it does to wealth, inflation may 
not have much effect on the distribution of real earn- 
ings over the long run. In the short run it may cut 
the real earnings of salaried people and of some non- 
salaried groups, including owners of unincorporated 
businesses or of farms. In the long run groups actively 
earning learn how to adjust to allow for inflation, 
although they can be hurt until they learn to protect 
themselves. Those on pensions or other fixed income 
may never be able to protect themselves. 

This redistribution of wealth is already going on. 

Mr. G. L. Bach, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, calculated for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report that the inflation of 1939-52 wiped 
out about $500 billion in terms of 1952 dollars, or 
roughly $525 billion of 1957 purchasing power— 
largely the purchasing power of individuals. This 
figure is more than 10 per cent greater than the total 
gross national product expected in 1957. 

If Mr. Bach’s calculations are correct, we achieved 
the equivalent of shifting the ownership of two thirds 
of all reproducible goods, houses, factories, railroads 
and so on, that existed in 1939 by the simple process 
of deflating the value of the dollar between 1939 and 
1952. We offset much of this shifting by taxes, public 
largess and new production. 

But we did a massive job of redistributing wealth 
all the same, although the average person did not get 
very excited about it. 

Today people are worried. Prices are becoming a 
matter of day-to-day concern. The cost of living in- 
dexes are front-page news to employes as well as to 
businessmen. Some union leaders are blaming price 
increases on deliberate management policies. There are 
several reasons for this awakening interest. 

Wholesale prices have risen nearly seven per 
cent since the end of 1955. They have risen 3.5 per 
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cent in the past year. Retail prices have risen five 
per cent since early 1956 and more than two per cent 
so far this year. Coming in a time of high employment, 
yet after nearly 25 years of rising prices (something 
that had not happened in the past 150 years) this has 
caused real concern on the part of government, labsr 
and mangement. ° 

Consumers have withdrawn from the market late!y, 
in part because of high prices and uncertainty. If 
they discover that withdrawing does not help and 
prices continue to rise, they may come back into the 
market as they did in 1951. We could then have an- 
other upward surge in prices. This, added to current 
pressures, could encourage speculative ordering, spec- 
ulative investment, extending of escalator contracts 
to pensions and other nonwage payments. 

We will be better prepared either to cope with this 
or to prevent it if we have the answers to some ques- 
tions: 
> Why the present concern? 
> How does inflation redistribute wealth? 
> Whom does it hurt? 
> What has caused it? 
> What can a businessman do? 


Why the concern 


The present interest in inflation may seem fanciful. 
It may be argued, and is argued, that although prices 
are double what they were in 1933 and still rising, 
we have had and still have a healthy economy, a high 
savings rate. So, according to this argument, inflation 
has not hurt in the past and won’t hurt much in the 
future. 

But what we did not have from 1933 to 1957 while 
this price rise was under way was a general belief that 
inflation was here to stay. Prices in 1941 were lower 
than in 1929. While they had risen since 1933, they 
still were lower than at any time during the ’20’s. 
Inflation was not feared before World War II and 
the war-generated inflation was not considered perm- 
anent inflation. It is sometimes forgotten that prices 
dropped after the Civil War, and after World War I. 

The cost of living index of the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York runs back to 1820. It shows that 
consumer prices dropped at least to some extent in 
five years of every nine and rose at least a little in 
the other four years from 1820 to World War I. The 
index was 102 in 1867 and, tied to the BLS index, 
was 102 in 1914. It rose until 1920, but was lower 
again in 1941 than in 1919. 

The country had had a long history of fluctuating 
prices, but not a long history of prices moving upward 
only, before World War II. 
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potential «in 
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So prices could rise from 1945 to 1956 without 
permanently endangering people’s confidence in the 
value of their savings. As a matter of fact, confidence 
was so strong for a time that labor union leaders lost 
interest in escalator clauses. Several major cost items 
such as apparel and food dropped noticeably after 
1951 and 1952, and other items dropped after 1953. 
Escalator clauses for a time resulted in some reduc- 
tions in hourly pay rates. 

Studies by the Michigan University Survey Re- ? aan a i é 
search Center indicate, however, that consumers did - Decisions should allow 
begin to worry in 1950 when prices rose precipitously. for cost-boost ing chain 
They regained confidence after the rise began to flat- 
ten out, but purchases of consumer durables did not 
reach 1950 levels again, on a constant dollar basis, raise in wages or prices 
until 1955. 

The Survey Center reports that families are once 
more getting concerned. 3 

Increasing wages in 1957 did not bring a compar- : 
able increase in purchases. This means the situation terms of reality. not 
did not bring a comparable increase in employment. . ; 

The Michigan studies show that families may be con- just numbers, would help 
tent when wages and productivity rise and prices are reflect real costs 

stable. They are less satisfied when both prices and 
wages are rising even though their relative earning 
power may be improved. 


Redistributing wealth oo 





reactions possible from 


Business accounting in 























Inflation redistributes wealth principally by cutting 
the value of fixed long term debt, or of other long 
term assets expressed in terms of a fixed number of 
dollars on which (continued on page 87) 
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CLOTHING 
SALES 
PROJECTED 
TO 1965 


Population, income and 
style changes will fashion 
new spending patterns 


Here’s how people in different income groups 


(Shown in billions of dollars) 


‘Women’s and girls’ clothing: 
Outerwear 

Underwear and nightwear 
Hosiery 

Footwear 

Hats, gloves and accessories 
Total women’s and girls’ clothing 
Men’s and boys’ clothing: 
Outerwear 

Underwear, nightwear, and socks 
Footwear 
Hats, gloves and accessories 


Total men’s and boys’ clothing 
Clothing for children under two years old 
Clothing materials 


Clothing services 


Total clothing expenditures 
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IN THE YEARS AHEAD, the American male may 
spend as much for his own wardrobe as he spends to 
keep his clothes-conscious wife in fashion. 

Population growth, income boosts and the pres- 
sures of fashion could bring this upset in traditional 
family clothes budgeting practice. At the least, major 
changes in the purchase of clothes and accessories 
seem in store for the future, NATION’s BUSINESS 
finds in a special study. 

Clothing’s share of the consumer dollar has stayed 
at about 10 or 11 per cent for the past five years. 

Higher average incomes could increase this per- 
centage a little, since higher income families usually 
devote more of each dollar spent for dress than low 
income families. Families with incomes under $4,000 
use 8.5 per cent of total expenditures for clothing, 
for instance. Families with incomes of $10,000 and 
more use 11.5 per cent for clothing. 

However, as Prof. John W. Wingate sees it: 
“There’s little likelihood of much change in the 
percentage of the dollar spent for clothing. People 
will still be buying cars and processed foods, for 
example, at a high rate.” Dr. Wingate, professor of 
Business Administration at City College of New 
York, is in charge of the retailing program there. 


TOTAL 
1957 1965 


UNDER $4,000 
1957 1965 
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Many retail clothing men, however, have great 
hope for new styles and materials that could still 
further whet what Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks recently called the U. S. consumers’ “in- 
satiable appetite” for buying. 

Clothing industry people see plenty of new manu- 
facturing, marketing and selling opportunities ahead. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, for example, 
in a recent study of clothing expenditures concluded 
that clothes spending will increase with the rise in 
incomes. 

These figures from the special NATION’s BusI- 
NESS study help fortify industry hopes: 

The rate of consumer spending for men’s and boys’ 
clothing from 1948 to 1956 crept ahead by only two 
per cent. But for the same number of years in the 
future—from now until 1965—expenditures for men’s 
and boys’ clothes are expected to rise 36 per cent- 
from $8.9 billion this year to $12.1 billion in ’65. 

Spending for women’s and girls’ apparel is rising, 
too, but not as sharply. The distaff spending for 
clothing and accessories rose 17 per cent in the past 
eight years. For the next eight years, a 32 per cent 
climb—from $15.3 billion to $20.2 billion—is fore- 
cast. The total spent to dress the women is much 





more than for men. But the rate of increase doesn’t 
match the steep rise estimated for male clothes. 

Between now and 1965, the increase in total cloth- 
ing expenditures could be three times the rise of the 
past eight years. By 1965 they are estimated to rise 
by 35 per cent, to a total of $38.5 billion. 

These predictions are based on projections of popu- 
lation and income trends. They are stated in terms 
of today’s dollars. The reason for the sharper upturn 
in clothing spending in coming years is that more 
families will move into higher income brackets; and 
outlays for clothes are heavier in these brackets, 
especially for certain male apparel in some of the 
higher income brackets. 

When style trends are woven into the picture, the 
outlook is for even greater spending, merchandising 
experts believe. 

While the outlook for the clothing industry ap- 
pears bright as a whole, spending will be much 
higher for some items than for others, the population, 
income and style patterns indicate. 

Since consumer spending for all sorts of things is 
expected to shoot upward at least as fast as spending 
for clothing by 1965, the percentage of income allo- 
cated for clothes will not change greatly. According 


will spend to buy clothing in 1957 and 1965 


$4,000—$5,999 


1957 1965 1957 


6.9 
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$6,000—$9,999 
1965 


$10,000 AND OVER 
1957 1965 
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to the U. S. Department of Commerce national in- 
come statistics, in 1929 some 14.2 per cent of all con- 
sumer dollars went for clothing and related items. 
The proportion dropped to 11.7 per cent in 1933. 
After staying between 12 and 13 per cent for a dec- 
ade, it rose as wartime scarcities of most consumer 
durable goods developed. It reached a peak of 16.2 
per cent in 1945. Clothing’s share of the consumer 
dollar fell off then as more civilian goods became 
available. During the past five years, the share has 
been between 11 and 10 per cent. 

There are decided trends for the future, says 
veteran retailer Philip M. Talbott, that should stimu- 
late clothing sales: mixed fabrics of natural and 
synthetic fibers, more light weight garments and more 
color in men’s clothing. ‘Don’t be surprised to see 
brilliant yellows and greens in men’s slacks,” pre- 
dicts Mr. Talbott, who is senior vice president of 
Woodward & Lothrop department stores, current 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
past president of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. A great many men, he notes, don’t own 
overcoats any more. Because of better heating of 
cars and other modes of transportation, lighter coats 
suffice. 

One clothes buyer predicts that improved syn- 
thetics and treated natural fibers as well as improved 
fabric mixes will be offered not only in such basics 
as dresses and shirts, but in accessories. There will 
be complete changes in materials for the different 
seasons, along with greater emphasis on style, he 
says. 

A merchandising manager comments that sports 
wear for both men and women is in greater demand 
as a result of more leisure time, more barbecue-in- 
the-backyard living and resort fashion influence. 
“We’re continually swiping space from other depart- 
ments to make more room for sports wear,” he says. 

“Living conditions dictate our styles,” says Dean 
Helen G.'Canoyer of New York State College of 
Home Economics, “as well as geographical location. 
In some parts of the country an octogenarian can 
be well dressed wearing a sport shirt, slacks and 
sandals.” 

An indication of the attempts already made to 
stimulate sales of boys’ clothing comes from one 
retailer. “A few years ago,” he said, “we carried only 
four styles in boys’ shirts. Now we have 11 styles 
and more depth in color.” There will be still more 
choice in the future. 

“What will really make the difference in the future 
for boys’ clothing,” says one merchandising man, “is 
more wash and wear items. Even now, a mother will 
pay a dollar or so more for junior’s wash and wear 
shirts so she won’t have to iron them.” The start of 
another trend, he adds, could bring higher sales in the 
future. This is “a little more dressy attitude.” 

Sales of clothes for teen-age girls and boys are sure 
to zoom in the early 1960’s. The teen-age population 
is expected to double in the next dozen years. (See 
June, 1957 NATION’s BUSINESS, “Get Ready for 
1960 Teen-Age Wave.’’) 

The University of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center reports that U. S. families now plan to have 
an average of three children. The family today aver- 
ages two children. This finding suggests heavier 
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spending for young children’s clothing in the next 
several years. 

Clothing expenditures rise fairly steadily as a 
family increases in size. Families with incomes of 
from $4,000 to $6,000, for example, today spend 
about $60 more a year for clothing for each addi- 
tional member of the family. The average family 
with earnings of from $6,000 to $10,000 spends 
around $100 more. Spending increases by only this 
much since adults tend to curtail buying. 

Less than 20 years ago, as one buyer pointed out, 
it was customary for men to wear the same weight 
suit all year around. Gradually more men have 
turned to seasonal weight apparel, but the potential 
market is still big. A new survey by the marketing 
research division of the Agriculture Department 
found that only four out of 10 men today own a 
summer suit. However, indicating the trend to casual 
wear, one out of every 10 men owns Bermuda or 
walking shorts. 

According to the same survey, cotton was the pre- 
ferred fiber for men’s shirts and summer slacks and 
shorts. Wool was the favorite for summer suits and 
sport coats. It was also the predominant fiber among 
women’s fall, winter and spring suits and skirts, 
according to a survey in late 1955. 

The Agriculture Department also found a prefer- 
ence for cotton among teen-age girls. But only a 
minority of the girls said they were familiar enough 
with rayon or dacron to state their likes or dislikes 
about these fibers. This study found that a daughter 
14 to 17 years old is likely to make the final decision 
on what is bought for her, although many families’ 
clothing purchases are a result of a joint decision. 

Fabrics play an important role in the selection of 
suits, skirts and sweaters, the 1955 survey of women’s 
preference showed. Almost seven out of 10 women 
said the fabric was one reason for choosing the last 
suit or skirt they bought, and almost eight out of 10 
gave a fabric reason for picking their last sweater. 

Orlon has made progress in the sweater market. 
Young girls preferred it two to one over other fabrics. 

The idea of washing their suits didn’t have strong 
appeal to the women. Few said they washed any of 
their suits. Only three out of 10 said they would 
prefer to wash all their suits if they could be assured 
they would wash satisfactorily. 

About one in nine women reported owning a suit, 
skirt or sweater that was imported or made of im- 
ported fabric, and these women were strongly in 
favor of imports. The survey found also that most 
women would pay more for their clothes to have 
them mothproofed at the factory. 

Most American women do some type of needle- 
work. About seven out of 10 say they have the use 
of sewing machines. Two thirds said they owned the 
machines. Others rented or borrowed. Women’s and 
children’s garments are the clothes most frequently 
made by the four out of 10 women who made new 
clothes in 1955. 

Much clothing is bought as gifts, the Agriculture 
Department found. A sample of 900 families several 
years ago revealed that about 10 per cent of adults’ 
clothing came to them in the form of presents. Some 
18 to 21 per cent of children’s clothing were gifts. A 
large eastern department store discovered that 65 per 
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cent of all men’s wear, except for suits and coats, was 
purchased by women. 

Population and income trends indicate that spend- 
ing for outer wear, shoes, hats and accessories will 
rise much faster than expenditures for underwear and 
hosiery. As more families move to higher income 
levels, spending for men’s and boys’ shoes is expected 
to climb above other clothing items. 

Styling may push this upward sales trend to even 
greater heights. “We hope it will,” says Iver M. 
Olson, director of marketing research for the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. ‘You can buy a 
pair of shoes now that are so light you feel like you’re 
running barefoot back on the farm,” he adds, “but 
you still see men on Madison Avenue plodding along 
with shoes that weigh two pounds each.” 

With women’s shoes, he explained, more imagina- 
tive styling, new materials, new construction, match- 
ing colors to dress colors has increased sales. It could 


happen with shoes for men and boys, too, he said, if 
shoes are promoted on the basis of new light leather, 
low cut styling, new comfort and the need for differ- 
ent shoes for different occasions. 

Clothing prices are difficult to predict, but today’s 
practice would suggest that women’s dress prices will 
edge up more slowly than prices of men’s clothing, 
since there is more intense competition in this low 
margin, high volume end of the industry. 

Here, based on population and income projections 
are forecasts of consumer expenditures for various 
items and in various income brackets for 1957 and 
1965. Basic expenditure data were drawn from a 
study of consumer spending by the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Annual clothing expenditures averages in terms of 
today’s prices: $220 for families with incomes under 
$4,000; $1,500 for families of $10,000 and more. 





These are the main trends in future consumer spending for clothes 


Women’s and girls’ 
clothing 





Outerwear 


Underwear and 
nightwear 


Hosiery 


Spending in this category will 
reach $15.3 billion this year. These 
expenditures are expected to reach 
$20.2 billion in 1965, a 32 per cent 
rise. Women’s and girls’ clothing 
make up 4.6 per cent of all expendi- 
tures for families with incomes un- 
der $4,000, but rise to 6.5 per cent 
for families with incomes of $10,000 
and over. Families with incomes 
under $4,000 average $110 per year 
for women’s and girls’ clothing, 
while families with $10,000 and 
over income average $825 per year. 

While lower income families allot 


Expenditures for dresses, skirts, 
blouses, coats, suits, sweaters, and 
other women’s and girls’ outerwear 
will total $7.7 billion this year, but 
are expected to reach $10.5 billion 
in 1965, a 36 per cent rise. The 
proportion of family expenditures 
allotted to these items increases as 
incomes rise. It’s 2.1 per cent of all 


This year’s expenditures for wom- 
en’s and girls’ slips, corsets, pa- 
jamas, nightgowns, robes, and other 
underwear and nightwear items to- 
tal $1.8 billion, but is expected to 
rise 22 per cent by 1965, reaching 
$2.2 billion. Expenditures for these 
items are about 0.6 per cent of total 


Purchases of women’s and girls’ 
stockings, anklets and socks are ex- 
pected to total $1.2 billion this 
year, and reach $1.3 billion in 1965, 
a rise of only eight per cent. The 
proportion of total consumer ex- 
penditures used for these items 
drops as incomes rise. Families with 
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a smaller proportion of their total 
expenditures for women’s and girls’ 
clothing, they make up a substan- 
tial part of the total market. Of all 
dollars spent for women’s and girls’ 
clothing 16 per cent is spent by the 
38 per cent of U. S. families with 
incomes under $4,000; the 24 per 
cent with $4,000 to $5,999 income 
are 21 per cent of this market; the 
28 per cent with $6,000 to $9,999 
income are 38 per cent of the mar- 
ket; the 10 per cent with $10,000 
and more income are 25 per cent of 
the market. 


expenditures for families with in- 
comes under $4,000, but is 3.7 per 
cent for families with incomes of 
$10,000 and more. Average annual 
expenditures for all families is $145, 
in current prices, but is $55 for 
families with incomes under $4,000, 
and averages $475 for families with 
incomes of $10,000 and more. 


family expenditures at all levels of 
income. These expenditures aver- 
age about $35 per year for all 
families, but are about $15 per year 
for families with incomes under 
$4,000 and average $75 per year for 
families with incomes of $10,000 
and more. 


incomes under $4,000 devote 0.6 
per cent of total expenditures to 
women’s and girls’ hosiery, while 
families with incomes of $10,000 
and more devote only 0.3 per cent. 
The average expenditures for all 
families is $22 a year, but families 
(continued on page 110) 
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Rulings: 
coming 
on hot 

| business 
issues 


New Supreme Court session 
could be stormy, with angry 
reactions likely from Congress 


THE DOCKET of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the term which gets under way this month 
already is dotted with important cases involving such 
matters of interest to businessmen as antitrust actions, 
labor relations and taxes. 

Late last term, the series of decisions dealing with 
availability of FBI files, the powers of police and con- 

* gressional investigative committees, and the prosecu- 
tion of communists focused attention on the Court’s 
so-called liberal bloc. When the four Justices most 
closely identified with this description formed the ma- 
jority in the four to two decision which found that E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., had exercised illegal mo- 
nopolistic control over the General Motors Corp., there 
was feeling that the weight of this group might also be 
felt this year in business cases. 

As the new term starts, it seems clearer than ever 
that Chief Justice Earl Warren, with Associate Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black and William O. Douglas, two 
old-time New Dealers who not long ago were most 
often lonely dissenters, make up this new hard core of 
the Court. Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., appointed 
by President Eisenhower last year to replace the con- 
servative Justice Sherman Minton, often finds himself 
in the Warren-Douglas-Black corner. Justice Tom C. 
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Here are some of the issues 










@rax deductions: Are fines and 


other costs of law violations 
tax deductible? What about 
overweight truck penalties? 


& Dual rates: Are the dual rate 
systems used by major shipping 
lines permissible? 


Clark, a Truman appointee and a former Attorney 
General in the Truman Administration, and Justice 
Harold H. Burton, another Truman appointee, usually 
unite in opposition. 

Justices John Marshal! Harlan, an Eisenhower ap- 
pointee, and Felix Frankfurter, an unpredictable vet- 
eran from the days of Franklin Roosevelt, are the swing 
men, with Justice Charles Evans Whittaker, the most 
recent Eisenhower appointee, too new on the Supreme 
Court to classify although his lower court record has a 
conservative flavor. 

Thus, the views are closely balanced—note the five 
to three decision (Douglas, Black and Warren dissent- 
ing) which gave the states wide discretion in prohibit- 
ing union picketing. 

Predictions are that the new session will be a 
stormy one, with decisions likely to have angry reper- 
cussions on Capitol Hill. 

This, then, is the Court that in the 1957-58 term 
will deal with such business problems as: Can the 
Federal Trade Commission force a company to stop 
certain practices without forcing its competitors to do 
the same? Are the dual rate systems used by major 
shipping lines illegal? Do defendants in civil anti- 
trust suits have a right to see the transcripts of grand 
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» Taxing US-owned land: Can cities, 
counties and states tax property 
leased from the federal govern- 
ment by private companies? 


ig Fair trade: Can a discount house 
in a nonfair trade area use the 
mails to sell in fair traded areas? 





jury investigations which did not result in the filing 
of criminal suits? Are hot cargo clauses in union con- 
tracts illegal? Can a discount house located in a 
nonfair-trade area sell by mail into fair traded areas? 

Many of the cases before the Court involve disputes 
between government and business. Owners of a group 
of gold mines shut down by the government during 
World War II to conserve scarce materials and man- 
power want to recover tens of millions of dollars in 
damages. A private utility challenges the right of the 
Rural Electrification Administration to finance a co- 
operative’s transmission lines in an area serviced by 
the utility. A group of motor carriers claims that peat 
moss, powdered milk, dried egg powder, frozen fruits 
and vegetables and buttermilk are agricultural com- 
modities and, therefore, can be hauled without Inter- 
state Commerce Commission licenses. 

As this sampling indicates, the Court seems to be 
facing an ever increasing workload. Last year more 
appeals were filed than ever before—2,052 compared 
with 1,856 in 1955 and 1,566 the year before that. 
When the Court gets down to work later this month, 
it probably will have at least 500 cases already on 
its docket. 

However delicately balanced its ideological orien- 
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.and unpre- Whittaker 






ffecting business on which the Supreme Court will rule: 





2 Price discrimination: Is good faith 


Newest appointee, Justice 

, not yet alignec 

Fr; riefiiytar ith anv ee | has c 
ranktiurter with any group, Dut has con- 


servative lower court record 


y 





a defense for selling a commodity 
at lower rates to some customers 
than to others in an area? 


.) Hot cargo: Can employer and union 


agree that union members will not 
have to handle non-union materials? 


tation and however heavy its workload, the present 
Court can be expected to do a minimum of issue duck- 
ing in the new term. It has been calling the shots as 
it sees them—and in the process has plunged itself 
into the most violent controversy encountered by any 
Supreme Court since New Deal days. 

There are major differences, however, between the 
difficulties the Court encountered then and those it is 
encountering now. The basic difference, of course, is 
that in the 1930’s the Court was under attack by 
those enraged over its refusal to rubberstamp New 
Deal programs; now conservative forces are most dis- 
turbed by its decisions. 

Another difference is that in the early New Deal 
days, reaction to the Court’s decisions took the form 
of attempts to change its make-up, culminating in 
President Roosevelt’s court-packing scheme. Today 
the emphasis is on attempts to undo the Court’s de- 
cisions—steps ranging all the way from simple con- 
gressional action to alter a specific law to the sweeping 
Southern doctrine of interposition applied to the 
school segregation decisions. A special House Judici- 
ary subcommittee is currently studying what action 
is needed to negate court decisions, and administra- 
tive agencies and (continued on page 116) 
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Planes’ role in 
future defense 


Analysis shows impact of missiles on industry 


GUIDED MISSILES are not making 
the military. airplane obsolete. 

Although some types of aircraft 
will be phased out as missiles are 
added to the arsenal of weapons 
available for military security, the 
basic truth is that missiles will sup- 
plement rather than replace manned 
military aircraft. 

An intensive inquiry covering the 
Pentagon, congressional committees 
and staffs, other mobilization agen- 
cies, key industry representatives 
and others who closely follow mili- 
tary affairs reveals: 
> Both manned combat aircraft and 
guided missiles will continue to be 
produced and operated for at least 
20 years—probably longer. 
> The pressures will be for increased 
expenditures by the government, 
and increased demands upon Amer- 
ican industry, as procurement re- 
quirements specify the need for new 
materials, new processes, and greater 
skills. 
> Shifts will be less in total volume 
of procurement than in terms of 
types of air combat equipment. 
Within this framework some firms 
will lose out but most will hold 
their own or, over the long haul, 
improve their positions. 
> The continuing premium on re- 
search and development will provide 
a steady market for process indus- 
tries of high technological and man- 
agement competence. 

The feeling that the missile will 
replace the airplane as the auto did 
the horse has been intensified by 
recent Pentagon actions to stretch 
out production of most types of 
military aircraft, and by the trend 
in the past few years that has seen 
military aircraft decrease in num- 
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bers as their range and striking 
power improve. 

On the other hand, such is the 
magic of the missile symbol that 
cancellations of certain missile pro- 
grams, while hitting hard in the 
communities most affected, have not 
dispelled public awareness that the 
shift in emphasis is toward missile 
production. Any discussion of a 
guided missile is headline news; and 
the doings of the Russians have 
not lessened the idea that the missile 
is here to stay and the aircraft has 
had its day. 

Actually it would be impossible 
accurately and effectively to pro- 
gram a shift from manned aircraft 
to guided missiles. Even if planned, 
it would require not less than 10 
years. Too many constantly chang- 
ing factors are involved, factors that 
change within themselves and in 
relationship to each other. They 
include: 

1. Intelligence 
enemy potential 

2. U. S. manpower availability 
particularly with reference to engi- 
neering and scientific skills 

3. Technological progress in terms 
of breakthroughs required in such 
areas as solid propellants (fuels), 
new alloys including the cermet 
or ceramic-metallic combinations, 
and new design. 

4. Tooling up for 
production 

5. The uncertainties inherent in 
testing processes 

6. Availability of procurement 
funds 

7. Effect of rising costs 

8. Politics 

Actually, politics is the most un- 
certain factor in the entire military 


information on 


new-phased 


procurement outlook. It precludes 
any true evaluation other than the 
certain knowledge that it will fre- 
quently slow up and seldom speed 
up a phasing-out operation. Politics 
takes four forms in this considera- 
tion: interagency rivalries between 
the three armed services; competi- 
tion between Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch; the normal inter- 
party (Republican vs. Democratic) 
struggle for office; and pressures 
from organized groups for continua- 
tion of existing programs. 

Communities and industries which 

find their economic welfare closely 
intertwined with military produc- 
tion will want to consider some 
basic factors in the future combined 
role of aircraft and missiles: 
1. We are now and, since World 
War II, have been constantly phas- 
ing out from one type of aircraft 
to a successor type. The historical 
ingredient has been the shift from 
propeller aircraft to the jet. 

In this process the numbers of 
aircraft have dropped sharply, but 
the actual volume of procurement, 
expressed in terms of expenditures, 
and demands on manpower, ma- 
terials, mill space, research and de- 
velopment, has tended to remain 
fairly constant or to increase. This 
has held true since Korea (1953). 
The authorities responsible for mili- 
tary security see no appreciable 
change in this outlook. They think 
in terms of not less than 20 years 
more of a cold war status, unless 
we have a third World War. 

Expenditure levels, and thus pro- 
curement levels, although relatively 
constant in recent years, have been 
substantially less than the officials 
responsible for military security 
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would like to have them be. The 
limiting factors have been political 
(impact of military expenditures on 
the tax structure) and economic 
(impact of rising government ex- 
penditures on inflation) . 

2. The time lag factor in all phas- 
ing operations from one type of 
aircraft to a more modern type has 
generally been longer than antici- 
pated. Propeller type combat planes 
have not been made for years, but 
the volume of procurement in re- 
placement parts continues to be 
considerable. Most of our World 
War II bombers have been scrapped, 
but considerable numbers are main- 
tained in standby condition for 
transport and related purposes. The 
B-36, long obsolete, is now regarded 
as having a potential for use as a 
drone in delivering atomic weapons. 
The B-36 will not again be built 
for this special purpose, but those 
in existence will be maintained for 
years with this potentiality in mind. 

At least seven wings of the exist- 

ing program calling for 128 Air 
Wings are composed of so-called 
obsolete aircraft, largely propeller 
types. Many of the 120 Jet Wings 
are only equipped on a skeleton 
basis. The drive to complete them 
will continue unabated for years as 
development work on missiles con- 
tinues, complicated by the continu- 
ing requirement for new and more 
effective jet aircraft. All this sug- 
gests that manned combat aircraft 
will be produced for at least another 
20 years—operated beyond that 
point. Manned jet aircraft for mili- 
tary transport purposes may never 
be a thing of the past. 
3. Technological advances made in 
manned aircraft constantly change 
the thinking in terms of the potenti- 
ality of guided missiles. 

For example, the B-58 medium 
range fighter-bomber may offer a 
degree of effectiveness in delivering 
destruction upon an enemy that 
may not be possible in the guided 
missile field. Its speed (up to Mach 
2 at sea level), its maneuverability 
(adapted to the new bombing tech- 
niques), and its dual purpose (the 
disposable belly capsule makes it 
both a bomber and a fighter) lend 
exceptional promise. The experts 
conclude its performance is limited 
only by heat. Statements made at 
the B-58 (Hustler) unveiling, by 
Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine, Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff, reveal some 
of the opportunities in develop- 
mental work in connection with 
this plane alone that will be avail- 
able to industry for some years. 
Spending restrictions notwithstand- 
ing, as the general stated, in order 
to raise speed by attaining higher 
temperature performance the Air 


Force can afford to pay up to $100 
a pound for new materials and new 
processes needed for increased per- 
formance of the B-58 and the next 
family of aircraft and missiles. 
Specifically involved is work in 
metallurgy on titanium alloys, nick- 
el, stainless, and tungsten steels. 

4. Most short-term cutbacks in 
military aircraft procurement made 
to reduce expenditures take the 
form of stretch-outs. This has the 
long-range effect of prolonging the 
period of manufacture for manned 
combat aircraft. Meantime, even 
phased-out jets continue to be op- 
erational, and thus draw upon in- 


The President’s view 


than a battleship. Basic inaccu- 
racies inherent in available maps 
complicate the problem. Launching 
of the man-made satellites may 
help, but this is still a relatively 
unknown factor. Greater accuracy 
is possible in the use of air-fired 
missiles. In air-to-ground operations 
the jet aircraft itself serves as a 
high powered rifle to aim and fire 
the weapon, its great speed and 
maneuverability permitting it to re- 
move itself from the target area 
before the warhead is exploded. 
Probable supremacy of certain 
types of air-fired missiles places a 
continuing premium on _ develop- 





“For a long time, the long-range missile 
is not going to provide the best 
means of delivering an explosive 
charge, and that is all it is for. Fora 
long time, there will be a change-over as 
they become perfected.” 


—President Eisenhower 





dustry for substantial maintenance 
and for modernization. The B-47, 
phased out to make way for the B- 
52, will be a hot aircraft for years. 

5. Further to substantiate the con- 
clusion that manned aircraft will 
continue to be a major factor, in 
military combat considerations, is 
the fact that air-fired missiles are 
now showing signs of becoming the 
more effective of the missile items. 
Accuracy in the use of an inter- 
continental ballistics missile is ex- 
tremely hazardous. Even our amaz- 
ing progress in electronic controls 
has not resolved the problem of 
controlling from home base a missile 
flying at supersonic speeds, miles 
above the earth, and thousands of 
miles away. A split second in tim- 
ing can mean a wide miss with a 
weapon that may cost more to make 
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ment of manned combat aircraft. A 
prevailing view among top officials 
responsible for air research and de- 
velopment work is that the cycle 
of development will see the guided 


missile phased through to ‘he 
manned-missile, at least to the ex- 
tent of the missile being aimed, 
fired and controlled by a manned 
combat aircraft. 

6. One positive policy conclusion 
is that there is no such thing as an 
ultimate weapon. No responsible 
official now involved in program- 
ming for future national security 
accepts the dream of a strictly push- 
button war. This means that there 
is no such thing as the attainment 
of a status quo in which the ulti- 
mate weapon has been identified, 
thus permitting reduced military 

(continued on page 66) 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? today's 








An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


In coming months farm land 
prices will continue their upward 
trend as space becomes more pre- 
cious in the face of modern farm 
technology and our growing popu- 
lation. Rising real estate values 
account for most of the recent in- 
crease in both farm assets and debts, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Balance Sheet of Agricul- 
ture. 

As of Jan. 1, 1957, total farm 
assets were at a new peak of $176.8 
billion. Total debts rose 3.1 per 
cent to the record high of $19.5 
billion. Thus the ratio of debts to 
assets actually dropped from 11.2 
per cent to 11 per cent. Except for 
a six per cent growth in coopera- 
tives, non-real-estate assets and 
debts changed very little. 

Gross farm income rose for the 
first time since the Korean peak. 
But higher production costs for all 
purchased items except lime, ferti- 
lizer and seed more than offset soil 
bank payments, causing a $66 mil- 
lion decline in net income. 

Farmers still improved their pur- 
chasing power by liquidating $470 
million of crop and _ livestock in- 
ventories. Accordingly, realized net 
income of farm operators climbed 
nearly 10 per cent to $12.1 million. 

Income from nonfarm sources 
continued its growth to the new 
high of $6.7 billion in 1956, or 42 
per cent of the total net income 
from agriculture. 
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New construction in the first eight 
months hit a record $30.5 billion 
which on a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual basis is at a rate higher than 
expenditures in 1956. 

The value of new construction 
put in place in August reached an 
all-time high of $4.6 billion. This 
contrasts with the less than seasonal 
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rise in July when construction was 
hampered by work stoppages creat- 
ing cement and concrete shortages 
in the Eastern and Gulf Coast sec- 
tions. 

While affecting most types of 
construction, the cement shortage 
had its greatest dollar effect on 
highway work. Although showing 
substantially less than the expected 
seasonal rise, the $545 million of 
highway work put in place, never- 
theless, reached an all-time high in 
July and went still higher, by 14 
per cent, in August. 

Public work, the main area of 
strength this year, led by highways 
and public schools, scored a new 
high at $9 billion. 

Private work, paced by a record 
high level for utilities, totaled $21.5 
billion. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Lending institutions are looking 
toward auto sales for hints of a con- 
sumer spending mood during 1958. 

Indications are that most retail 
sales will continue strong through 
December and incomes will be near 
peak levels through the last quarter 
of 1957. 

Spending for private plant and 
equipment may well continue to 
level off, and federal defense orders 
are expected to be held at estab- 
lished levels. 

State and local government spend- 
ing for roads, schools and other 
public projects are expected to in- 
crease steadily. 

Trading in bonds may be light 
and the market thin with other 
government securities holding fairly 
firm. 

Reserve Board Chairman William 
McC. Martin’s testimony to Con- 
gress that interest rates may be 
leveling out lends further credence 
to the belief that we may be near- 
ing the end of the bear market in 
bonds. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Business in distribution continues 
to hold firm on a high plane, despite 
variations among some lines. 

Retail dollar sales volume for the 
first half of 1957 touched a new 
peak of $95.3 billion, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
This is 5.2 per cent above the same 
period last year. 

All major segments of retailing 
exceeded their year-ago figures ex- 
cept lumber, building and hardware 
dealers. 

Consumer buying is still high. 
But more dollars are needed to buy 
the same amount of goods and 
services. Consumer expenditures for 
goods and services of all kinds 
reached an annual rate of $277.8 
billion in the second quarter, 4.8 
per cent over the same period of 
record-breaking 1956. 

Although sales are up, retailing’s 
cost-price pinch plus intense com- 
petition have made it tough for 
profits to keep pace. 

Caution is the keynote to whole- 
sale inventories. Retail inventories 
are rising in view of autumn and 
Christmas trade. 

Expectations are that pre-Christ- 
mas sales will edge last year’s record 
by a hair. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The twelfth session of GATT, 
which begins in Geneva Oct. 17, 
will consider problems of the coun- 
tries taking part in the development 
of a European Common Market 
and Free Trade Area. The Common 
Market Treaty, designed to make 
France, Germany, Italy and Bene- 
lux (Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg) into a Common Market, 
provides for gradual elimination 
of tariffs and import quotas within 
this Common Market over 12 to 
15 years. 

Tariff restrictions on goods going 
into the free trade area could make 
it difficult for American manufac- 
turers to share in this mass market. 
However, many believe that imports 
of manufactures from the U. S. A. 
will increase as European industries, 
supplying a mass market, will need 
more American industrial machin- 
ery. Some American companies, 
seeking to offset some of the trading 
difficulties, are negotiating for actual 
plant operations within the area. 
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GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


This is an important month in 
federal budgeting. Basic decisions 
will be made as the Bureau of the 
Budget examines government agen- 
cies’ 1959 budgets. Indications point 
to a tougher approach to budget 
review. The stakes in election year 

when the budget will have to be 
presented—are high. 

Adding to normal difficulties is 
the excessively high rate of expendi- 
tures in the current fiscal year. De- 
spite Administration attempts at 
control, withdrawals from the Treas- 
ury exceed those for the same period 
last year by more than $2 billion. 
The budget deficit is running about 
$1 billion more than last year. 

Important changes will be re- 
flected in the fiscal 1959 budget as 
a result of meeting of Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee Oct. 4. 

The Joint Committee is expected 
to firm up recommendations for 
turning back functions to states. 
The budget will significantly omit 
these—including some of the more 
controversial programs. Changes in 
tax sources will also follow, but will 
take congressional action. 


The action Congress takes next 
year to curb the abuses uncovered 
in the labor field by the McClellan 
Select Committee will depend in 
great part on the state of public 
opinion that congressmen and sen- 
ators find in their home areas. 

The big problem is the almost 
total lack of power that rank and 
file members have in controlling the 
affairs of their union. 

Unless the internal affairs of un- 
ions are to be strictly controlled, 
many say that the only alternative 
is repeal of the Taft-Hartley and 
Railway Labor Act provisions which 
permit membership in a union to 
be forced on unwilling employes— 
in effect, enactment of a national 
right to work law. Making mem- 
bership in a union a purely volun- 
tary undertaking, they say, will re- 
turn power to the membership. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Look for new legislation in the 
next session of Congress to permit 
local ownership and operation of 
public works projects built by the 
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federal government. A plan being 
worked out in Senate offices may 
affect federal power dams and sim- 
ilar tax-financed facilities. 

Pennsylvania’s Sen. Edward Mar- 
tin mentioned the idea in the course 
of Senate debate on the TVA rev- 
enue-bond financing legislation. He 
said: “It is the intention of some 
senators between now and Jan. 1 
to prepare a bill having the purpose 
of taking out of the hands of the 
United States various projects such 
as the TVA, so that they may be 
financed locally. Then we may be 
able to apply the proceeds of their 
sale to the reduction of the public 
debt.” 

Presumably, the legislation would 
permit local authorities to buy out 
the federal interest in water and 
power projects and operate the fa- 
cility as a local enterprise, either 
public or private. It will encounter 
stiff opposition. 

Ways to replace federal financing 
with local financing will appeal to 
economy-minded legislators and 
others who believe the federal gov- 
ernment should not compete with 
private industry. 
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Jockeying on both sides of the 
political fence in recent weeks indi- 
cates a real fight may be building 
up for next year over who gets the 
credit for a tax cut. 

Sen. Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia 
Democrat who heads the Finance 
Committee, has said that Congress 
chopped $6.5 billion from appropri- 
ations this year. In his opinion if 
this reduction can be carried through 
to actual spending and revenues 
hold up, the surplus would permit a 
$4 billion tax cut and a $2 billion 
payment on the national debt. 

President Eisenhower, however, 
told a press conference that actual 
savings accomplished by the legis- 
lative branch totaled $1 billion or 
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less, that many of the so-called re- 
ductions in appropriations were 
only bookkeeping changes. The 
Administration has urged federal 
departments to hold spending down 
to the level of fiscal 1957. 
Important to the Democratic tax- 
cutting strategy are the scheduled 
hearings of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to consider gen- 
eral tax policy and revision. 
Meanwhile, behind the scenes 
both Administration and congres- 
sional tax experts will be refiguring 
income and outgo to determine the 
size of the budget surplus which 
would make tax reduction possible. 
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Congress appears to be sharing 
the concern of many businessmen 
over the growth of government com- 
petition with private business, es- 
pecially in connection with air 
transportation. 

In its report on the Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1958, 
the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee charged that the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS) 
had failed to make sufficient use of 
commercial airlines. 

Accordingly, the committee or- 
dered MATS to double its use of 
commercial air carriers in overseas 
traffic during fiscal year 1958. The 
conference committee upheld the 
Senate action. 

On the heels of this rebuke came 
word that the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
planned to look into operation of 
the military’s air and sea transport 
services to determine if either ex- 
ceeds the scope which Congress in- 
tended. The committee will also 
check on costs, efficiency, tax loss 
and greater use of commercial lines. 
The House committee announced it 
also will study the MATS operation. 
The actions may siow down the 
recent rapid MATS expansion. 
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HERE IS THE “HIGHWAY” 

BUILT AND MAINTAINED 
ENTIRELY BY 

UNION PACIFIC FUNDS 
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Union Pacific tracks, shown in solid black, total more than 
9,000 miles. (Dotted lines represent connecting railroads. ) 


During 1956, more than 57 million tons of freight were 
hauled over this system of steel rails. 


IMAGINE THE TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
HAD THESE MILLIONS OF FREIGHT TONS 
.BEEN CARRIED ON MOTOR HIGHWAYS 
IN THIS WESTERN TERRITORY. 


Many thousands of passengers also were transported on 
this steel highway. 


Construction, maintenance and equipment are paid for 
entirely by Union Pacific. Not one penny of it is your tax 
money. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Reiteoak 
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BIG GOVERNMENT 
continued from page 31 


Idaho; Price Daniel of Texas; James 
P. Coleman of Mississippi; Dennis 
J. Roberts of Rhode Island; George 
M. Leader of Pennsylvania; George 
Docking of Kansas and William G. 
Stratton of Illinois. 

The congressional subcommittee 
meanwhile plans to hold meetings 
around .the country this fall. 

All this interest in the subject is 
a healthy sign, but past and present 
evidence is that only active citizen 
support of the President’s plan will 
persuade the states to give up their 
federal money. 

Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, 
presenting a typical northern Demo- 
cratic liberal view, told the Senate 
recently that “Nothing can possibly 
come out of a new study, as pro- 
posed by the President, except per- 
haps proposals for the federal gov- 
ernment to get out of the welfare 
field, turning the clock back 50 
years and leaving the great major- 
ity of the people of this nation with- 
out adequate consideration and 
without provision for their needs.” 

A young Republican congressman 
who has been studying the subject, 
Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey, questions whether the states 
are “ready, willing and able to pay 
the price required for decentraliza- 
tion.” 

He argues that only a few states 
give their governors sufficient power 
to govern effectively, that the tax- 
ing and fiscal systems of most state 
governments need to be modernized, 
that cities must get more power in 
state legislatures, and that other 
problems must be solved. 

Indicative of the problems ahead 
are the replies received by Repre- 
sentative Pelly, Washington Repub- 
lican, when he asked governors their 
views on his proposal for a House- 
Senate Committee to study the pos- 
sibility of the federal government 
giving up some programs and some 
tax sources. 

Several of the governors indorsed 
the general idea. Gov. Milward L. 
Simpson of Wyoming declared that 
“federal aid actually means we raise 
our taxes to send our money to 
Washington; then raise some more 
taxes to match the amount we have 
already sent to Washington in or- 
der to get back the amount we 
originally sent—less, of course, an 
additional 40 per cent cost of ad- 
ministering federal controls.” 

Gov. Thomas B. Stanley of Vir- 
ginia wired that he was “in full 
accord with the objective of encour- 
aging the federal government to 
relinquish our tax sources which 
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in EXTRA VALUE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE Alcoa’s aluminum summer Home of Tomorrow will turn to the sun or breeze 

er 

id 

e- Seventy years ago aluminum came to market as a teakettle. It has 

b- since found employment in thousands of products. Now Alcoa pre- 

= dicts a brighter future for the versatile metal. The home will see more 

wh of it—in wall coverings, furniture, an aluminum summer home that 

nt faces ’round to the sun, a shimmering gown cut from aluminum cloth 

ne as silky as a cocoon... 

d The pioneer of aluminum relies on the pioneer of insurance. 

L. Through Alcoa’s broker INA provides blanket liability policies written 

( especially to fit Alcoa’s needs with excess coverages on many operations. 

to Alcoa gets ‘extra value’ in insurance through INA’s experience, 

~ flexible underwriting, vast resources and service in depth. Your com- 

a pany, whether large or small, can have the same insurance service. 

ve Ask your broker or the INA agent about INA’s extra value. 

rt Insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America * Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company * Life 

r- Insurance Company of North America * Philadelphia 

ill 

ir- 

to 
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What’s the ideal 
business gift 
at Christmas ? 





ZIPPO, because it will give you... 


ASSURANCE that a world-famous Zippo 
will be well received 


INSURANCE that a Zippo will always work, 


or we'll fix it free 


INFLUENCE through the frequency of 





impression your trademark engraved on a Zippo 


will receive over a period of years 


...any wonder Zippo has been the favorite 


business gift at Christmas for years? 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. N-3210, Bradford, Pa. 


Please give me full information about business gift Zippos. 


Name. 














Firm. 





Address 
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could be more properly and effec- 
tively used by the state governments 
in providing needed services.” 

Wisconsin’s Gov. Vernon W. 
Thomson said: ‘Wisconsin has long 
subscribed to, and practiced, the 
principle that government functions 
are carried out most effectively and 
efficiently when they are controlled 
and financed by units of government 
closest to the people.” 

But Governor Dwinell of New 
Hampshire said that while he 
agreed in principle, “in practice, I 
question the ability and willingness 
of many individual states to raise 
through taxes on their own initia- 
tive the funds which public demand 
at present indicates we should spend 
in these fields.” 

Gov. Edmund S. Muskie of Maine 
said: “States like Maine are not 
and would not be in a position to 
tap many revenue sources available 
to the federal government even 
though the federal government 
should withdraw from them. I sus- 
pect that a wholesale withdrawal 
by the federal government from all 
grants-in-aid programs might, as a 
consequence, result in a lower level 
of service if not complete abandon- 
ment of many programs in many 
states.” 

Gov. A. B. Chandler of Kentucky 
observed that “many problems are 
inherently national problems or 
have national impact. In certain 
areas the federal grants-in-aid ap- 
pear to come under the best avail- 
able devices for providing money 
and still maintaining a role for state 
government.” 

Florida’s Gov. Leroy Collins said: 
“My own feeling is that there have 
been few invasions of states’ rights 
by the federal government except 
where the states have failed to meet 
their full responsibilities to their 
people.” 

The replies of the state and local 
officials to the Fountain subcom- 
mittee questionnaire similarly re- 
vealed the troubles the federal-state 
task force faces. 

Some of the officials said they 
felt states and cities could do more, 
but added that this always depends 
on the states and cities getting more 
tax sources. 

As Governor Simpson put it: “For 
such an arrangement to be palat- 
able to every state, no state must 
be handed functions to finance 
which would cost more to replace 
than would be gained in federal tax 
sources relinquished. For this to 
be possible, the federal government 
must relinquish more tax sources 
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Important source of hydroelectric power on the Apalachicola River, Florida, Jim Woodruff Dam has created a 36,000-acre lake with splendid 
vacation areas. Metal surfaces of the dam are protected with aluminum paint made by Mobile Paint Manufacturing Co., Mobile, Alabama. 


BLP MOBILE ALUMINUM PAINT WEATHERS ROUGH TREATMENT 
Florida’s Woodruff Dam looks bright and clean after seven years 


The original application of BLP Mo- 
bile Aluminum Paint at Florida’s Jim 
Woodruff Dam still looks new today 
after seven years of rough treatment. 
On all metal surfaces of gates, locks 
and spillway, this coating stands up to 
some unusual exposures: under water, 
alternating wet-and-dry surfaces, 
abrasive sand, floating driftwood and 
a humid semitropical climate. 

Good aluminum paints like BLP 
Mobile are made with ALcoA® Alu- 
minum Pigments, which consist of 
minute, highly polished flakes—not 
granules. These flakes “leaf” in paral- 
lel layers to form a brilliant metallic 
shield. Opaque to light and impervious 
to water, this reflective aluminum 
film protects the underlying surface. 
This means many years.of clean, at- 


tractive appearance with minimum 
maintenance—characteristic where- 
ever aluminum paint is used. 

ALCOA does not make paint, but 
ALcoA Aluminum Pigments are used 
in more aluminum paints than any 
other brand. Special formulas have 
been developed by your paint manu- 
facturer to solve individual problems. 
Paints made to these formulas actu- 
ally cost less, last longer, give utmost 
protection against heat, cold, sun, 
rain, smoke and fumes. 

Write today for our two FREE 
booklets, Painting With Aluminum 
and Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings 
Make Time Stand Still. They contain 
valuable, up-to-date information on 
all types of aluminum paint and alumi- 
num asphalt coatings. Use the coupon. 







PIGMENTED WITH 


ALCOA q 
ALUMINU AA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





rc 
1 Aluminum Company of America 

| Paint Service Bureau 

| 1715-K Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
| Please send me your FREE bookiets: 

| Painting With Aluminum 

| Aluminum Asphali Roof Coatings Make 
| Time Stand Still 

| 1am interested 

| in protecting 

| 

| Name 

| Company 

Address 

| 


City Zone__ State_ 











EATON 


PAPER 


“Frankly, I thought you were 
a little older.” 





CORPORATION 





That’s the advantage of using a paper with the impressive, 
quality appearance of Eaton’s Diamond White Bond—it 
gains immediate acceptance! Here is the whitest-white 
typewriter paper ever made! Gives a new crispness and 
brilliance to all typing. In 100-sheet packets and reams; all 
weights; business and executive sizes. At your stationer’s. 


EATONS 


BERKSHIRE TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


CATON, 


{Mis PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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than the cost of the functions turned 
over to the states because of the 
number of states that now receive 
more in grants than is their tax 
share of the total federal grants-in- 
aid burden.” 

(The Kestnbaum. Commission, 
named by President Eisenhower in 
1953 to study the entire field of in- 
tergovernmental relations, expressed 
the same thought in its report in 
1955: “Any general or selective re- 
duction or repeal of federal grants 
coupled with an equivalent reduc- 
tion in federal taxes would intensify 
the fiscal problems of the lower-in- 
come states, which would lose far 
more in grants than they would gain 
in taxes. On the other hand, a cut of 
sufficient magnitude to indemnify 
fully every state would result in a 
total loss of federal revenue that 
would far exceed the grant reduc- 
tions.”’ ) 

Many other governors replying 
to the Fountain subcommittee made 
it plain they thought it was wrong 
to look for much change. 

Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
York not only defended the present 
programs but said he was “con- 
cerned by the failure of the federal 
government to act or to act broadly 
in certain areas, including slum 
clearance and housing, health and 
mental health, improvements in so- 
cial security coverage and benefits, 
adoption of federal standards for 
unemployment insurance, federal 
minimum wages, etc.” 


Any reduction in federal aid for / 
public assistance or highway pro- CGSENS - ca 
grams, said Governor Stratton, 


“would create a serious budgetary 
problem.” At another point, he de- 
clared: “There are no (grant) pro- ( h l I] | ) 
grams as to which curtailment or t at ast a year ong 
elimination is something I would 
suggest at this time.” 

The replies to the Fountain sub- 
committee survey were even more some plants. They add a colorful, masculine touch to any office, and 
revealing when they got down to serve as permanent reminders of your thoughtfulness. 
specific programs. There were many 
suggestions for ways to improve ad- 
ministration of grant programs— 
make the money available further in 
advance, reduce federal supervision 
or at least make it more flexible, use 
broad-purpose grants instead of nar- 
rowly specific ones, have federal de- : 
cisions made more quickly. But the Send Flowers is guaranteed. 
views were one-sided in favor of con- Worldwae 
tinuation or expansion of the basic 
grant programs. Here is a sampling 
of replies: 














For a different Christmas gift to business friends why not send hand- 





You may send plants anywhere thru the world-wide 
facilities of FTD. It’s easy and inexpensive. Just 
have your secretary call or visit the florist who dis- 
plays the famous Mercury emblem. He'll take care 
of your entire Christmas list—painlessly. Delivery 


This emblem guarantees absolute satisfaction 
or your money cheerfully refunded. 








Find Your FTD 
Florist in the 
Health: “Programs are inadequate Yellow Pages F,, Ly D 
In all instances and need expan- 'G Torists’ elegraph elivery 


(continued on page 54) 
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Now you tell me. 

Joe: The tax man is giving you a bad time, huh? 

Ted: It’s no skin off my nose, Joe. But it looks pretty bad. 

Joe: You’re my executor, Ted. Execute! 

Ted: It’s not that easy. You didn’t leave much in the way of 
liquid assets, you know. 

Joe: Get a loan from the bank, man! 

Ted: Things have changed. It’s hard to get hold of that 
much money these days. 

Joe: But I left a thriving business. 

Ted: Inheritance taxes will change that. I’ll have to sell the 

stock for whatever I can get. Your family may lose 


control . . . you should have listened to your attorney 
and your banker. 


Joe: I know, I know. And I should have talked to the Man 
from Equitable. 


Ted: I don’t want to rub it in. But the firm could have had 
every cent it needed to pay the taxes and keep going. 


Joe: Yeah. Yeah. Yeah. 
Ted: Business insurance, Joe. 
Joe: I heard you, Ted. 
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Speaking of plant sites... in the past 
11 years, Mo-Pac’s Industrial Development 
Department has helped locate 3,960 plants, 
worth $1% billion, in the West-Southwest. 

















Looking for a plant site? Let our industrial development spe- 
cialists aid you. We prepare a complete survey for you: special charts, 
data.on population, markets, labor, taxes, climate, power, resources, 
raw materials, transportation. 


Actual field trips may be easily 
arranged for inspection of sites to 
be considered. (All inquiries kept in 
strictest confidence, of course.) 


Call, write or wire: 
Industrial Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, 
1706 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
or 
Union Station, Houston 1, Texas 


Setting the 


MODERN 
F ACE in transportation 
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sion,” declared Alabama’s Gov. 
James E. Folsom. “It requires fed- 
eral assistance to inaugurate and 
pioneer programs and show their 
value to local communities.” 

The Connecticut Commissioner 
of Health reported, “No suggestions 
are made as to elimination or sharp 
curtailment of existing intergovern- 
mental programs or activities.” Ne- 
braska’s Governor Anderson said 
“assistance in the general health 
program might well be expanded, 
with resulting improvement in the 
quality and quantity of health serv- 
ices to the people of our state.” 

North Carolina listed half a 
dozen recommendations for expand- 
ed or new health aid programs. 

“The construction of medical 
centers is vital to large industrial 
areas,” wrote Mayor Leo P. Carlin 
of Newark, N. J. Declared the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Planning Commis- 
sion: ‘Programs inadequate and 
should be expanded.” Mayor Frank 
P. Zeidler of Milwaukee reported 
that “the shortcomings of this pro- 
gram can be corrected by a sub- 
stantial increase in the level of ap- 
propriations made by Congress.” 


Public welfare: “The present bal- 
ance of costs in public welfare is 
fair,” commented Maryland’s Gov- 
ernor McKeldin. ‘The _ responsi- 
bility could be turned over to the 
states and their civil divisions only 
after revolutionary adjustments of 
tax sources.” 

The Missouri Director of Welfare 
reported that “It is our belief that 
the federal-state program of public 
welfare should be expanded to in- 
clude federal financial participation 
in the general relief program which 
would enable the states to extend 
assistance to more needy persons, 
as well as provide for higher bene- 
fit payments.” 

Tennessee answered that the fed- 
eral programs in this field “have 
been salutary in providing for needs 
which the local and state govern- 
ments could or would not have been 
able to provide without demonstra- 
tion of their value, supplementation 
of funds, and tying standards of 
administration and service to the 
allocation of funds. The most no- 
ticeable evidence of need for these 
values inherent in grant-in-aid pro- 
grams for welfare purposes is the 
present uncoordinated, and often 
ineffective, activities presently dif- 
fused in state and local efforts to 
deal with problems of juvenile de- 
linquency causation and control.” 

Officials of a dozen other states 
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...with Moore-designed Speedisets 


The Speediset is a system in itself—a complete set of 
forms with multiple copies and carbons held together 
in a single unit. It is ‘system-designed’ for speedy 
handling, legible writing (typed or handwritten) on 
all copies and—even more important—control. 


Moore specially constructs each Speediset to record 
data or route facts where and when they’re needed. 
For thousands of users Speedisets simplify and speed 
key operations. They increase the usefulness of Pur- 
chase Orders, Receiving Reports, Sales Invoices, 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
ne 


Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America 


Credit Memos, Bills of Lading, Voucher Checks, State- 
ments, and many other forms. And Speedisets can 
mean the end of system defects—red tape, missing 
facts, copy errors, delays. 


The Speediset is only one of many ways Moore can 
help your company do its work more smoothly, and 
with more profit. Whether your business is large or 
small, it costs nothing to learn if a better system can 
be developed for your office. Call or write the Moore 
man—he’s listed in the telephone directory. 




















Group Insurance Plans 


are not alike. 





Learn the advantages that are yours 
with LINCOLN NATIONAL...no organization 
too large ... special employee insurance 
plans for companies with 5 to 25 employees. 


elt pays! ...before buying any group 
insurance look at LINCOLN NATIONAL. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 





Its name indicates its character! 
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and many city and county groups 
voiced identical sentiments. 


Highways and airports: Replies 
were unanimous for bigger federal 
roadbuilding outlays. These were 
put together before last year’s big 
highway aid bill, but many of the 
replies indicated they favored help 
beyond the amount ultimately pro- 
vided by that bill. 

‘‘Federal airport aid activities 
have been inadequate for the past 
10 years, and should be greatly ex- 
panded,”’ Chicago Public Works 
Commissioner George De Ment de- 
clared in a typical comment on the 
airport program. 

“Program should be expanded, 
with larger portion of the cost borne 
by the federal government,” agreed 
Columbus. “Federal aid to airports 
should be expanded immediately to 
meet tremendous increase in air 
commerce,” Miami County Com- 
missioners reported. 


Housing: Walter H. Reynolds, may- 
or of Providence, R. I., wrote that 
the public housing program “has 
been of great benefit. I should not 
want to see this eliminated, nor in 
view of the need, would I like to 
see any considerable curtailment. 
I believe there is definite need for 
adding to the program adequate 
provisions for housing of single per- 
sons and the aged.” 

Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of 
St. Louis said, ‘There is urgent 
need for a program of housing for 
the aged, housing for single persons, 
and housing for the middle income 
groups. There is also an urgent 
need for the provision of financing 
for minority housing.” 

Declared Thomas P. Bryan, then 
mayor of Richmond, Va.: ‘“This has 
been a most helpful program and 
should be continued.” 


Civil defense: “The states do not 
begin to have the financial resources 
necessary to undertake realistic 
preparation for civil defense, in- 
cluding the probable necessity for 
extensive shelter programs,” de- 
clared Governor Harriman. “Only 
the federal government has these 
resources.” 

“Increased financial assistance 
should be provided in consideration 
of the national interest,” Los An- 
geles officials asserted. “Should be 
expanded,” agreed Birmingham. 
“More federal control and _assist- 
ance is necessary.” 

Evansville officials declared that 
“civil defense should be greatly ex- 
panded. In many communities an 
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Now BIG Business Bookkeeping at a SMALL Business Price! 


With its stunning new President model, Monroe introduces more than a new accounting machine... 
Monroe establishes an entirely new ratio between what you pay and what you get in machine 
accounting. Now, for the first time, any business can enjoy all the benefits of big business 
bookkeeping at a price actually hundreds of dollars less than before! And job changing flexibility is 
built right into every model in the President line. With the flick of a knob accounts receivable, 
payroll, cost control, accounts payable... all become mechanized operations. Look at the 

price tag on this machine. Then put your own price tag on what machine 

accounting can do for you. Speed receivables by getting statements , 

out faster. Build prestige with neat looking records. Put credit data at ¢ 

your fingertips. Control your 


/ 
work so it flows easily and See the MAN from MON R E 


always accurately. Write or 
é for CALCULATING 
telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. ADDING 


General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. aie marvenones eancuees 














How to get more 
working minutes per four! 








There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 








kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 


Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 


Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


eS EG EE SS SS SS SS i Gp geet 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept.C-4, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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adequate civil defense cannot be 
sustained nor supported by local 
funds. The federal government 
should make money available to 
these locales. Said Newark Mayor 
Carlin: “It is becoming fairly ob- 
vious that if our defense program 
is to amount to anything, the fed- 
eral government will have to absorb 
most, if not all, of the cost.” 


Schools: The greatest amount of 
opposition to any federal grant pro- 
gram was expressed on school aid. 
But quite a few supported it. Mr. 
Harriman said, “The school prob- 
lem is by its very nature a national 
problem. The only way to move 
promptly and effectively to over- 
come this problem is through a 
system of federal grants.” Gov. Har- 
riman takes this position despite 
the fact that under the proposed 
school aid program New York would 
have paid twice as much as it got 
back from the federal government. 

Michigan Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams urged federal spending of $1.5 
billion a year in this field. 

The attitudes revealed in all these 
answers may be what made Repub- 
lican Congressman Robert W. Kean 
of New Jersey feel that “this was 
where I came in.” 

Mr. Kean, a member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and 
a long-time student of this field, re- 
called that in 1947 he was chosen 
by the committee to meet with a 
group of governors on tax problems. 

“The governors were united in 
favor of the federal government giv- 
ing up some of its tax sources,” he 
recalled. “However, the majority 
would not agree to give up any of 
the funds supplied by the matching 
programs, nor would they promise 
not to ask for even more money. 
They wanted Congress to act first 
without any firm promises of action 
on their part. Nothing was accom- 
plished except talk.” 

If anything is to be accomplished, 
Mr. Kean says, “the attitude in the 
various state houses must change. 
All of us in Congress keep getting 
constant requests from our state 
capitals for more federal largess.” 
| Mr. Kean says he feels the Presi- 
| dent was right to propose a new 
| study, “but I am afraid that to hope 
| that anything will come of his sug- 
| gestion in the foreseeable future is 
illusory—unless there is a sharp 
change in attitudes at the local and 
state levels of government, either a 
voluntary reversal or one through 
force engendered by solid and sus- 
tained citizen-action in support of 
the President.” END 
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Four facts manufacturers should know 
about plants and profits in Puerto Rico 


American industry has built over 450 new plants in Puerto Rico during 
the past six years. Some have actually tripled their normal profits. Here are 


some reasons why U.S. manufacturers are doing so well in Puerto Rico. 





Freight rates to the U.S. are 


low. Over ninety per cent of 
AVERAGE HET RETURN ON SALES Puerto Rican products are sold in 


gw IS 3 TIMES AS HIGH AS IN THE U.S. the United States. Money, people 
and goods move as freely between 
Puerto Rico and the U.S. as 
between the States of the Union. 
Freight costs are low and there is 
no duty on trade with the U.S. 





Abundant, skillful labor. Puer- 

to Rican workers have reached 
remarkable levels of productivity. 
Such diverse companies as Rem- 
ington Rand, Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, St. Regis Paper, Beaunit 
Mills and Univis Lens are already 
running successful plants. The 
Commonwealth will train workers 
especially for your operation. 


Modern plant buildings—ready 

to occupy. You could move , 7 
into one today. Dependable power, 
at reasonable rates, is waiting to be 
connected. Rents are low and the 
Government can arrange favorable 
financing. Currency is the U.S. 
dollar. A common legal system en- 
sures that all your interests are pro- 
tected by both the Commonwealth 


1951 1955 and U.S. Constitutions. 


Before taxes After taxes Free 75-page booklet for manufacturers. Clip coupon or call our 


Y nearest office. In Chicago—AN 3-4887. In Miami—FR 9-9574. 
en eee =e Ld In New York—MU 8-2960. In Los Angeles—WE 1-1225. 








PERCENTAGE NET RETURN 





After taxes 


U.S. FIRMS IN PUERTO RICO . 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Economic Development Administration 


oe : 579 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. NB-73 
Why your return on sales is higher in Puerto 


Rico. Production costs are unusually low 
in Puerto Rico. Hence your net profit from 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| Mail me “Facts for the Manufacturer,” with information 
| 
| 
a new plant can be dramatically increased. | Name___ _ Title 
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A cost study made for one manufacturer 





showed that his net unit profit of $4.04 a nee 
from a U.S. plant would rise to $14.08 in atte oo hs i 
Puerto Rico! Look carefully at the chart. 
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How taxes 
will be cut 


Outlook for relief is revealed by 


congressmen who write tax laws 


IN PLANNING for tax relief next 
year, Congress undoubtedly will be 
guided by the philosophy that half 
a loaf is better than none and busi- 
ness will have to wait for its share. 

Though a congressman’s fondest 
wish may be to serve up a generous 
$7 to $9 billion tax cut to everybody 
—business as well as individuals— 
only the most optimistic sees this 
big a cut as faintly possible next 
year. If only half a loaf is available, 
Congress will give most, if not all, of 
‘it to the individual taxpayer where 
it can serve as campaign fodder in 
an election year. Such a selective 
cut is probable even though Admin- 


‘Revision of the 


transportation 


excise would 


benefit everybody” 
Rep. Aime Forand 


(D-R.I. 























“Any reduction will 
give emphasis to 
the individual” 
Rep. Wilbur Mills 
D-Ark. 


istration officials and some congress- 
men have urged that no tax cut be 
made until it’s large enough for 
everybody to get a good slice. 
NATION’S BUSINESS interviewed 
some of the most influential mem- 
bers of the tax-drafting House Ways 
and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees to learn the sentiments 
of Congress and pin down the pros- 
pects of tax legislation next year. 
Though nobody will know for 
sure until Congress passes and the 
President signs a tax bill, tax relief 
totaling $3 to $4 billion seems like- 
ly. It could include these proposals: 
> An increase in the amount of per- 


“T don’t think 
a lot of relief 


can be given’”’ 


Rep. Daniel A. Reed 
(R-N.Y.) 
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sonal exemption from $600 to $700. 
> A reduction to two per cent from 
the present three per cent excise 
tax on the transportation of prop- 
erty, plus some other more tech- 
nical changes. 

> Possibly more leeway for small 
businesses in the depreciation rules, 
new deductions for capital invest- 
ments or permission to spread pay- 
ment of estate taxes over several 
years. But any of these changes 
would be only peanuts, according to 
one Ways and Means member. 

Chances are slim that even the 
crumbs will be left for the big cor- 
poration or the taxpayer in the 
high brackets. Only if the economy 
surges upward to produce much 
higher revenues and Congress and 
the Administration find some way 
to slash spending and appropria- 
tions in the months ahead will a 
big tax cut for everyone be in sight. 

This is the clear impression you 
get in talking with key congression- 
al tax men. Here are some sample 
comments: 

“T imagine no sizable reduction 
will be possible,” says Rep. Wilbur 
Mills, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. ‘Some or all of 
any tax cut would go to the indi- 
vidual,” he adds. ‘We won’t be able 
to do all we want to do, but selec- 
tive reduction might be possible.” 

“We should cut taxes when we 
can make a large cut,” says Rep. 
Daniel A. Reed, ranking Republi- 
can on the House tax-writing com- 
mittee. “I’m still hopeful, but I 
don’t think a lot of relief can be 
given.” 

Since members of both parties 
will try to get credit for tax reduc- 
tion before the 1958 election cam- 
paigns, Congress probably will not 
wait past next year to grant some 
reduction. 

Both the Administration and the 
Democratic congressional leadership 
have indicated they’ll try for tax 
cuts next year. The Budget Bureau 
has told all federal agencies and 
departments to hold spending in the 
current fiscal year to the $69 billion 
paid out last fiscal year, rather than 
spend the $71.8 billion the Admin- 
istration last January estimated it 
would need. And President Eisen- 
hower has said that, even though 
congressional economies were not 
impressive this year, if revenue 
rises in the months ahead, and some 
“possibly even foreseen” savings 
are made, “you want to give a tax 
cut if you can.” 

The Democrats have set broad- 
scope tax hearings to start as soon 
as Congress convenes in January. 

Many members, both Democratic 
and Republican, are predicting the 








WHAT A 
BARGAIN! 


THE NEW SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Look at these PACEMAKER features! 


See the new Pacemaker — biggest office typewriter bar- 
gain ever—now on display at your local Smith-Corona 
dealer’s! Modern and smart-looking, the new Pacemaker 
is a welcome addition to any office. Rugged and sturdy, 
with all-around steel frame construction, the new Pace- 
maker is made to give year after year of faithful, fault- 
less service. Quiet and speedy, with a light, comfortable 
touch, the new Pacemaker gives clean, crisp correspond- 
ence even at the hands of inexperienced or part-time typ- 
ists! Note the many features of the new Pacemaker—then 
visit your Smith-Corona dealer for a dramatic demon- 
stration of this low-priced, full-size typewriter bargain! 


Quickset Margins — Quickly set with a flick of the finger! 
Flick-Set Tabulation — Set or clear stops easily, instantly! 
Customstyled Keyboard — Speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Half-Spacing — Easiest, simplest method of error control! 


Full-Width Tabulation — Saves you time in correspondence! 
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Is your job your 
only income? 


Then maybe it’s time you paused to con- 
sider this profitable and attractive idea. 
Millions of people have bought common 
stock in American corporations to get 
income from other sources and to make 
spare dollars grow. 

Some people think you have to be rich to 
own stock. They couldn’t be farther from 
the truth. Two out of three shareowners 
have incomes under $7500 a year. 

Or they feel there’s risk in buying stock. 





Of course there is. There’s risk in own- | 


ing any kind of property. Security prices 
fluctuate and sometimes stocks don’t pay 
dividends. But companies can grow and 
there are more than 300 stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange that have 
paid dividends every year from 25 to 
108 years. 

Perhaps you feel you have to be an ex- 





pert in investing. You don’t. Any near- | 


by Member Firm of the New York Stock 


Exchange will be happy to give you the | 
benefit of its experience and advice. You | 


need the facts before you invest and 
they'll help you get them about the se- 
curities you think are best for you (per- 
haps bonds instead of stocks). 

If you’ve provided for family emergen- 
cies you’re ready to begin. Start with our 
free booklet DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS. 
It lists stocks that have paid dividends 
every year for 25 years or more, group- 
ing them to show which have paid 


progressively higher dividends over the | 
past ten years ... which pay 5 to 6 per | 


cent at recent prices ... which are most 
favored by financial institutions. And it 
tells you how to start a convenient pay- 
as-you-go Monthly Investment Plan. 
Get your copy from any Member Firm. 
Or send the coupon now. 


Qwn your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 
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Send .for new free booklet —“DIVIDENDS | 
OVER THE YEARS—a basic guide for | 
| common stock investment.” Mail to | 
| your local Member Firm of the Stock 
| Exchange, or to New York Stock | 
| Exchange, Dept. J1-7, P. 0. Box 252, | 
| New York 5, N. Y. | 
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TAXES WILL BE CUT 


continued 


economy push, which brought some 
whittled-down appropriations the 
first session, will continue into next 
year. The fact that Congress has 
made no sweeping changes in the tax 
laws since 1954 also would point to 
action next year. 

However, on the other side of the 
coin, if higher costs and broadened 
federal programs force spending up 
next year or the economy dips and 
unemployment rises, the prospects 
of a budget surplus would dwindle. 
Few lawmakers would vote for tax 
cuts without at least a small sur- 
plus in the federal budget, unless a 
recession should influence Congress 
to give tax relief in order to pump 
more consumer dollars into the na- 
tion’s economy. 

The world situation too, at any 
time, could force increased defense 
spending. The announcement by the 
Soviet Union that it has an inter- 
continental ballistic missile, for ex- 
ample, might make Congress seek a 
change in the decision to hold de- 
fense outlays to $38 billion this fiscal 
year and next. 

Inflation worry also has many a 
congressman wondering whether any 
sizable cut in taxes might not add 
fuel to the rise in prices and costs. 

“The whole question of a tax 
cut,” remarks Sen. Edward Martin, 
ranking Republican on the Finance 
Committee, “depends on how much 
surplus is in the budget. The first 
thing to do is to cut the public 
debt—the most dangerous threat to 
the American people—in order to 
help fight inflation.” He added: 
“There must be at least a $5 billion 
surplus before we can talk about a 
tax cut.” 

The chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Sen. Harry F. Byrd, 
calculates that, if spending can be 
held down, the budget for next year 
might show a $6 billion surplus. If 
that happens, he says he would 
favor putting $2 billion of it into 
reducing the federal debt and $4 
billion in tax reduction. This pro- 
posal, hopeful as it sounds, is less 
optimistic than that the senator held 
out last spring when he suggested 
paying off $2 billion of the national 
debt and giving individuals and 
business a $6.5 billion tax cut, if 
spending was restricted. 

The bipartisan Fiscal Policy Sub- 
committee of the Joint Congression- 
al Economic Committee last June 
advised that, barring an economic 
downturn, tax reductions for fiscal 
1958 “should be based on realiza- 
tion of substantial—$3 billion to $5 
billion—reductions in the year” if 
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renewed inflation is to be avoided. 
And “any modest surplus” should 
be applied to debt retirement. 

Representative Mills, who is also 
chairman of this subcommittee, told 
NATION’S BUSINESS that the find- 
ings of this unit will help guide the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Mills explained also that the 
Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ings set for next January don’t 
necessarily mean a reduction for 
everybody. ““Taxes should fall neu- 
trally between the consumer side 
and the investment side of the 
economy,” he said. “The 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code,” he added, 
“was primarily to stimulate invest- 
ment. The January hearings will 
look into whether the investment 
or consumption side should now be 
stimulated.” 

He said the sentiment of the tax- 
writing committees seems to be for 
increasing individual exemptions if 
only about $3 billion in excess 
revenue is available. “Any reduc- 
tion,” he said, “certainly will give 
emphasis to the needs of the indi- 
vidual and small business, if tax 
reduction can be provided.” 

Key members of the tax com- 
mittees agree that the idea of rais- 
ing the personal exemption is most 
popular. For instance, Rep. Richard 
M. Simpson, a high-ranking Repub- 
lican on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, predicts flatly: 

“The exemption will 
creased.” 

A $100 boost in the exemption 
would cost $2.8 billion and would 
remove about 4 million persons 
from the federal income tax rolls. 

Because it would relieve so many 
families of income tax responsibil- 
ity, some members of Congress hes- 
itate to favor the proposal. Others, 
among them Ways and Means Dem- 
ocrat Aime J. Forand, say these 
people would still pay excise taxes 
and state and local taxes. 

Representative Forand will have 
much to say about changes in ex- 
cises, another tax area where re- 
vision is likely. He heads the Ways 
and Means Subcommittee on excise 
leviés. He says his subcommittee 
probably will recommend a batch 
of technical changes to the full 
committee next January and “I 
hope there will be rate revisions at 
that time too.” 

He acknowledges that a one per 
cent cut in the tax on transporta- 
tion of property is under study. He 
thinks an adjustment in this levy 
would benefit the individual tax- 
payer because the levy is passed 
on to him, he said. The current tax 
is three per cent of the price paid 
for transportation of the freight. 
The carrier collects the tax but the 
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How to get rid of arthritis 
and find good Plant Sites 


A centipede with arthritis sought the advice 
of a wise old owl. “Centipede,” the Owl said, 
“you got a hundred legs, all swolled up with 
arthritis. Now if I was you, I’'d change myself 
into a stork. With only two legs, you'll cut 
your pain 98%, and if you use your wings you 
can stay off your legs.” 

The centipede was elated. “I accept your 
suggestions without hesitation, Owl,” he said. 
“Now, just tell me, specifically how do I go 
about making this change?” 

“Oh,” said the owl, “I wouldn’t know about 
the details. I’m in general policy.” 


If your company is looking for a good 
location for a new plant, you already 
know what the “general policy” is. 
What you want now is the details. You 
know what you want — now you want 
to know how to go about finding it with 





as little waste motion as possible. they understand your problems. All they 

That’s where the Norfolk and need to know is your specific require- 
Western can help you. There are good ments, and you can give them this 
plant sites in The Land of Plenty — and information with the assurance it will be 
N&W plant location specialists know held confidential. They will work for 
where they are and exactly what they and with you, without obligation. Now 
offer. With long experience in helping that you know the “general policy”, let 
manufacturers locate plants efficiently, them give you the details. 


Write, wire or call— 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Department 

Drawer NB-777 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Norpotk... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


“Jena o 
THE SIX GREAT Sap, i West y 
SERVED BY THe > eee VIRGINIA. 
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Enough coverage 
is important! 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


eee gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


3 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


| 2) 
Weekly Indemnity Benefit 


Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident orsickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 





Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 


; The New York Life Agent in 
La Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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TAXES WILL BE CUT 


continued 


shipper pays. It brings in $450 
million a year. 

Sen. George Smathers, a member 
of the Finance Committee, opposes 
the tax. He says it encourages tax 
dodging. 

An unscrupulous trucker, for ex- 
ample, will arrange to take title to 
a shipment for a_ brief period. 
Then, because there is no tax if the 
owner hauls the freight himself, the 
excise is avoided. Senator Smathers 
indicates, as do other members, that 
if any excise is lowered or repealed, 
this one will be. 

The third area where tax relief 
stands a good chance is the nebulous 
field known as small business. The 
President has made specific recom- 
mendations for relief. They include 
reducing the corporate rate from 30 
per cent to 20 per cent on the first 
$25,000 of taxable income, allowing 
fast depreciation on purchases of 
used as well as new property, letting 
little corporations be taxed as part- 
nerships and permitting estate taxes 
to be paid over several years in 
some cases. 

The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee plans to conduct a series of 
hearings on tax problems of small 
business this fall. Senator Smathers, 
a member of that committee as 
well as the Finance Committee, 
told NATION’s BUSINESS the only 
way to help small businesses is to 
let them retain some of their earn- 
ings so they can expand. Maybe 
this can be done, he said, by letting 
the small businessmen deduct the 
amounts that they spend for capital 
investment. 

“Reducing the corporate tax 
won’t help,” he said. Other mem- 
bers of the tax committees also op- 
pose any change in the corporate 
rate to benefit the companies with 
small earnings. 

“This just penalizes growth,” 
said one member. Other members 
point out that any change to help 
small enterprises should help part- 
nerships and proprietorships as well 
as corporations. 

Proposals to increase the corpo- 
rate rate for large companies or to 
enact a graduated tax have won 
little favor in Congress. “There is 
no possibility of a graduated corpo- 
rate rate being passed,” said Rep- 
resentative Mills. Other tax-writ- 
ing members agree. “It would ruin 
small business,” according to Rep- 
resentative Reed. 

But there is also little chance of 
a drop in the present 52 per cent 
rate corporations pay on their in- 
come over $25,000. “Cutting this 


tax would be the biggest help busi- 
ness could have,” Senator Martin 
remarked, “but I doubt if it will be 
cut next year.” The tax must be ex- 
tended by next July or it automati- 
cally drops to 47 per cent, a $2.1 
billion savings for corporations. 
Most members feel it will be ex- 
tended. 

A tax idea that could catch the 
imagination of Congress next year is 
being quietly talked about on Cap- 
itol Hill. Under this plan a full- 
blown tax relief measure of $7 to 
$9 billion would be enacted next 
year and be made effective over a 
three year period. 

The political appeal is obvious. 
It could be talked about during the 
campaigns as a big cut, but since it 
would only cost a few billions of 
dollars each year, no one could 
charge its supporters with fiscal ir- 
responsibility. 

Prominent members of the Ways 
and Means, however, believe it is 
unlikely that Congress would go 
for this proposal. For one thing, 
the lawmakers would hesitate to try 
to commit future Congresses to a 
proposal dependent on unknown 
future revenues. Also if such broad 
relief were planned, many members 
would want to close loopholes and 
“do away with sacred cows at the 
same time.” 

This would take a year or so of 
study, one member said. 

Another tax cut proposal that 
some members think has a fair 
chance is a percentage reduction 
in the income tax. 

Representative Simpson, for in- 
stance, believes that a five per cent 
reduction in each income tax rate 
across the board could be granted 
in addition to a $50 or $100 person- 
al exemption. 

He said such a reduction in rates 
would eventually mean increased 
business and increased federal rev- 
enues produced by the business ‘“‘be- 
cause capital will be freed for in- 
vestment. Increasing the exemption 
by itself means only a little more 
spending money. It won’t buy 
stocks and provide risk capital that 
is needed in an expanding economy. 
I think it’s more important to pro- 
vide jobs than a little spending 
money,” he said. 

Few members believe that a tax 
cut could be effective before next 
July 1, the start of fiscal year 1959. 
The prediction from several mem- 
bers is that any reduction would 
be effective later in the year or the 
first of the following year. 

“If it isn’t effective until the fol- 
lowing January,” said one senator, 
“it won’t look like we’re trying to 
buy votes with a tax cut before the 
election.” END 
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That’s why you're using ten million trucks 
to live better in a NEW AMERICA! 


QW AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Just pick up 
your phone—and 
build well—any 
place in America 





Any architectural styling for prestige or traffic ap- 
peal is practical and ical with Butler Buildings. 





with Butler 
buildings and 
the network of 
Butler Builders 


If you have a nationwide construc- 
tion program—you can save thou- 
sands of hours of executive and 
engineering time and cost. Stand- 
ardize on Butler metal buildings — 
and the only truly national network 
of independent builders — the Butler 
Builder organization. 

Butler buildings are a line of fully 
pre-designed, pre-engineered, preci- 
sion made, factory-fabricated metal 
buildings. They have proved so su- 
perior—so versatile—so economic— 
that they are the world’s most pop- 
ular metal buildings. You’ll find 
them used for factories, warehouses, 
dealerships, supermarkets; the list is 
endless. 

You. can specify Butler buildings 
in your home office and have them 
built anywhere in the United States 
or Canada — by competent builders 
who are fully experienced with local 
codes and conditions. Phone your 
nearby Butler Builder and get all the 
facts. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Build- 
ings.” Or write direct. 


Vee, pagwse” 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment « Dry Cleaners Equipment 
utdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * New York City & Syracuse, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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PLANES’ ROLE 
continued from page 43 


procurement schedules based on the 
assumption that research for and 
development of new weapons is no 
longer necessary. It also means that 
research and development will con- 
tinue to be a never ending process. 
This fact alone assures a future for 
the efficient process industry. 


7. Even if the guided missile could 
become the ultimate successor to all 
manned aircraft, the volume of pro- 
curement required to produce it in 
sufficient numbers, and to maintain 
and operate the missiles, would have 
no less an impact upon industry 
than procurement operations now 
in effect. 


8. There seems to be little question 
that the total number of combat 
air vehicles (be they aircraft or 
missiles) will continue to decline. 
As the effectiveness of a new craft 
increases over the old it tends to 
displace a proportionate number of 
old craft. The P-51, at $250,000 
each, was made by the hundreds. 

Its most modern successor, the 
B-58, at $3 million each, exists 
currently in about 14 planes, with 
only 18 actually scheduled for pro- 
curement in fiscal 1958. Meantime, 
the volume of expenditure by the 
government and the volume of pro- 
curement impact upon industry has 
actually increased. 

There is no reason to expect a 
change in this trend. 


9. Assuming for the moment that 
guided missiles could entirely re- 
place manned aircraft, what would 
be the situation? Guided missiles 
would have to be produced and 
stockpiled in much greater numbers 
than manned aircraft are now. Air- 
craft can be used over and over 
allowing for a normal mortality 
rate. A guided missile can be used 
only once. Actually, if we could 
and were completely to phase out 
manned aircraft and go to missiles, 
the government’s demands for goods 
and services from industry would 
be increased over the present al- 
ready great levels. An exclusive 
arsenal of guided missiles would be 
subject to quick obsolescence, and 
thus would require frequent re- 
placement. There is reason to con- 
clude that the economy of any 
major nation today would be taxed 
to the breaking point by the burden 
of a military organization geared 
exclusively to missiles. 


10. In its element, a*missile is a 
remarkable creation. Out of its ele- 
ment it is a clumsy thing. Given 
a 120-foot Atlas missile manufac- 
tured on the West Coast but which 





has to be fired, let us say, from 
North Africa, how is it moved? By 
boat? In peacetime, possibly. In 
war, no, for a highly effective and 
vastly expensive military machine, 
whose value lies in its tremendous 
speed and destruction potential, is 
thus subjected to an interminable 
period of slow-moving vulnerability. 
Air movement in times of stress is a 
necessity, and this again continues 
the need for manned military air- 
craft, possibly of a type not yet pro- 
duced. A missile, without means of 
moving it to where it can be used 
most effectively in combat, is a 
sitting duck. 

The inevitable conclusion is that 
there will be phasing-out and phas- 
ing-in of both manned military air- 
craft and guided missiles. New air- 
craft will replace existing aircraft 
and new missiles will replace those 
that seem about ready for the pro- 
duction line. Neither will act to 
the ultimate exclusion of the other. 

Meantime, the pressures over the 
long run will be for greater govern- 
ment expenditures for both military 
aircraft and guided missiles as the 
requirement for research and devel- 
opment intensifies rather than less- 
ens. The pressure for research, for 
the development of new models of 
anything, is the basic ingredient in 
economic growth. Within this frame- 
work, American industry will find 
itself with a continuing market for 
output in the air-combat field, com- 
plicated by the sudden shifts in tech- 
nology that can make or break a 
single firm with a suddenness not 
common to past economic history. 
The long-term market is there. 

The short-term market may be 
hazardous. 

After a reasonable period during 
which procurement emphasis has 
shifted to missiles—because we are 
now in a position for the first time 
to produce some of these missiles— 
and after the impact of eliminating 
duplications in both aircraft and 
missiles has been realized, there will 
again be resurgence in aircraft de- 
velopment. In this process, some 
aircraft engine and airframe pro- 
ducers may be seriously hurt. More 
serious will be the impact upon 
subcontractors who produce com- 
ponents. Prime contractors, reduced 
in their operations, will tend to pull 
such subcontract operations back 
into their own shops. 

Specialized companies are going 
to have to make a rolling adjust- 
ment to this problem if they are to 
be in a position to continue as a 
factor in the military aircraft and 
guided missile procurement market 
over the next 20 years. 

—H. DEWAYNE KREAGER 
Industrial consultant 
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right in your own office 


NEW ALL-ELECTRIC 





So fast ...so convenient...so easy! Exclu- 
sive ‘Magic Touch” dial control assures per- 
fect black-on-white copies of anything every 
time. Clear sharp copies from any original up 
to 15” wide, any length or color on opaque or 
transparent paper—printed on one or both 
sides. Made of stainless steel, it is handsome, Stued by 

compact, and light weight. Offers hundreds Charles E. Jones & Assoc JUST TURN THE DIAL 
of time and money saving uses for every busi- , 7 k 
ness at a price well within the budget of even tautomatically makes all 
the smallest firm. adjustments to copy anything 










American Photocopy Equipment Co. NB-107 


Have you read this — 


New 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 

F Rush me, without obligation, your new free book on the improved all-electric 
Free Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat. I understand this book explains office 

Book? photocopying applications in detail and shows how my business can greatly 


benefit by the use of this modern copy-maker. 











For your free book Company Type of Bus. 
tear off and mail this 
Air Mail Postage Paid Address 
reply card today. 
City. Zone State 
Individual Title 





American Photocopy Equipment Co. 


1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd. 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. 


the all-purpose 
copy-maker 


DIAL-A-MATIC 


Find out how you can save time and money by speed- 
ing production . . . by cutting costly office paper work 
. . . by expediting shipping and receiving—plus 
hundreds of other ways of increasing the efficiency 
of your business with Apeco Auto-Stat copying. It's 
all in this new free book. Send for your copy today. 





Have you read this 
NEW FREE BOOK? 


16 full color pages to tell 
you how you can use the 
Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat 
in your business. 


First Class Permit 
No. 26670 
(Sec. 4.9P.L. &R.) 
Chicago 26, ill. 


GET YOUR FREE BOOK 


5¢ postage will be paid by— 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. ‘ ‘ 
Mail this Postage Paid 


1920 W. Peterson Ave. + 


Chicago 26, Ill. Air Mail Reply Card Today! 

















Planning 
for leisure 


helps 





production 





Conditioning for retirement will benefit 


your company and employes. Here’s why 


CAREFUL PLANNING for future lei- 
sure can make your employes more 
productive today. 

This advice is offered by Wood- 
row W. Hunter, research associate 
for the University of Michigan’s 
Division of Gerontology, business 
consultant and specialist on retire- 
ment conditioning. 

Mr. Hunter bases his opinion on 
these practical business considera- 
tions: 


> The most productive workers are 
those who feel secure and happy 
about the future. 


> A good retirement plan, includ- 
ing a retirement conditioning pro- 
gram, provides additional induce- 
ment to attract hard to get, more 
highly qualified young employes. 


Aside from these productivity 
considerations, Mr. Hunter points 
also to a public relations factor— 
that is, a happy retired worker is 
one of your company’s most en- 
thusiastic public relations represent- 
atives. 

Retirement conditioning means 
getting the worker to think of re- 
tirement as a bonus rather than the 
end of a useful life. This boosts 
productivity by promoting greater 
worker satisfaction about his future. 

A three-phase retirement condi- 
tioning program developed by Mr. 
Hunter through his work with a 
number of national concerns is de- 
signed to assure that companies will 
have improved worker morale, not 
only in the years just preceding re- 


tirement but throughout the work- 
er’s career. 
His plan emphasizes these points: 


1. Financial counseling when an 
e1uploye first comes to work for your 
company. 


2. Guidance on outside activities 
and health problems during latter 
midcareer. 


3. Intensive instruction on such 
things as finances, health and hous- 
ing during the years just before re- 
tirement. 


The whole problem is to get the 
employe—whether worker or top 
executive—to think in a positive 
way about his retirement. Whether 
your company favors a compulsory 
age or flexible retirement, inevitably 
retirement must be faced. Once a 
proper attitude is developed, there 
will be no need to view compulsory 
retirement with gloom, as if it were 
some sort of final curtain. 

Retirement for many is a shatter- 
ing stage of life, one that can bring 
on physical disability, emotional 
unhappiness and even death. 

Another factor makes retirement 
conditioning desirable: The work 
force in the United States is aging 
and the leisure class of retired work- 
ers is growing. 

Mr. Hunter explains his three- 
phase program this way: 


Financial counseling. This should 
involve more than just telling the 
new employe what amount of money 
he will draw upon his retirement; 
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Choose 
JACKSON 
DESKS 





U 


for sturdy construction 


All Jackson Desks are the result of 
master-crafted construction for en- 


durance and satisfaction . . . with no 
sacrifice in design or style .. . re- 
sulting in less initial cost — very 


low maintenance cost. 


% DOVETAILED DRAWERS 


All drawers are dove- 
tailed front and back 

. bottoms framed on 
four sides and well glue- 


blocked . . . solidly con- 
structed for rigidity and 
strength makes 


drawer opening and clos- 
ing smooth and easy even 
after years of service. 


%* CABINET GLUES 


All cabinet glues are 


polyvinyl resin, inor- 
* BONDED PLYWOOD 


ganic and bacteria- 

proof . . . will not 

crystallize . . . fur- 

nish strength and su- 
perior holding power, 

All plywood used _ is 

¥ bonded in hot plate 

presses under extreme 

pressure. An example of 

the custom-crafting which 





assuring years of sat- 
isfactory service. 
is standard in all Jack- 
son Desks . . . with fea- 
tures ordinarily found 
only in office furniture 
selling for much more. 








NJ 


* 5-PLY DRAWER FRONTS 
MINIMIZE WARPING 


- . . also prevents 
sticking, makes for 
smoother drawer op- 
eration. It is such at- 
tention to  construc- 
tion detail which 
gives the extra utility 
and satisfaction found 
Write for the name of your 
nearest Jackson Desk dealer. 


in Jackson Desks 


JASPER 


OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 


Jasper, Indiana 
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SUN MAID 
RAISINS 





PEPPERELL 


FABRICS 


businesses 





insured 

in the 
fEina Life 
than In 
any other 
company 


GROUP DIVISION 


AINA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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LEISURE 


continued 


rather, a personal official should 
help him plan his financial future, 
give him guidance on such things 
as the percentage of his income that 
should be spent for housing, on con- 
sumer debt, on what types of insur- 
ance and annuities he should think 
about, on saving plans. 

Try to help him think and plan 
ahead financially. 

Not only will this help to make 
the new employe face the future 
with security but it will get him to 
think of his new company in long- 
range terms. This is good for the 
employe and good for the company. 

Mr. Hunter has found that more 
and more new employes are inter- 
ested in and asking about retire- 
ment plans when they are inter- 
viewed for a job. However, at this 
stage of his career, the financial 
aspect of retirement is the only 
phase which concerns the new man. 
It is useless to try to impress him 
with the more intangible implica- 
tions of retirement. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hunter 
says that older workers on the brink 
of retirement do not as a rule con- 
sider finances as the biggest problem 
facing them. Instead, they list such 
things as a feeling that their useful- 
ness is ended, where they will live, 
health and loss of prestige associ- 
ated with their work. 

Of course, finances are a big con- 
cern, nevertheless. 


Activities and health. During an 
employe’s latter midcareer he be- 
gins to realize for the first time that 
some day in the future his work 
days will be over. This often comes 
as quite a shock. 

By this time in life, an employe’s 
children have left or are leaving 
home and he and his wife realize 
they will be alone more of the time. 
Since, during his early career, the 
man’s time has been taken up mostly 
with just getting ahead in his work 
and the wife has had her own sep- 
arate interests, the couple now needs 
activities that will bring them closer 
together. 

Guidance through group discus- 
sions works best in stimulating 
thinking about worth-while outside 
activities, ones that require creative 
efforts or that are socially beneficial. 
Mr. Hunter stressed that activities 
must be more than mere “button 
collecting hobbies,” which require 
no creative effort, don’t add to the 
betterment of the community and 
tend to shut out association with 
other people. 

Instead such hobbies as furniture 


building, gardening, painting and 
creative writing require develop- 
ment of talents—and also can be 
profitable. 

Community betterment work is 
one of the most satisfying to human 
beings, Mr. Hunter says, once a 
couple gets into it. This work goes 
béyond the usual concept of helping 
needy families and includes such 
things as scout work, advisory work 
with youth clubs, local govern- 
ment volunteer commissions, charity 
drives, library work and a host of 
others. Help for these activities is 
always needed in a community. 

One of the basic needs of a human 
being is a feeling of usefulness. 
Community work fills that need. 

The difficulty is getting people 
into this type of work. Mr. Hunter 
says he never urges workers specifi- 
cally to go into social work. They 
seem to resent it. Instead he tells 
of the advantages of this type of 
activity and then, in the course of 
group discussions, usually tries to 
bring in some outsider who does 
work of this kind to explain it. 

What this growing leisure class 
does with its time is of vital im- 
portance to the whole community, 
he points out. 

Civic work also makes new ac- 
quaintances for the worker. This 
is important because as time goes 
on the worker’s circle of friends 
gets smaller and smaller. Much of 
the unhappiness of retired workers 
is related to loneliness, Mr. Hunter 
says. 

During a person’s forties, many 
of the chronic diseases develop. At 
this period in life the worker needs 
to have a complete physical exami- 
nation, an assessment of his health. 
The guidance sessions should stress 
the importance of health care. The 
county physician or company doctor 
can give a short talk on how to stay 
healthy. 


Intensive instruction. Six to 10 
sessions should be held during the 
last years of employment on ques- 
tions in the minds of most people 
facing retirement. 

These questions concern such 
things as housing, how to make re- 
tirement income do, medical help 
and health, and what to do with 
spare time. 

A moderator serving to get group 
discussion going makes these ses- 
sions of instruction most successful. 
As the workers hear others’ prob- 
lems and talk over their own, they 
begin to feel a sort of comradeship 
and to make concrete plans of their 
own for retirement. 

After a retirement conditioning 
program at Niagara Falls, N. Y.— 

(continued on page 74) 
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New Victor Duomatic Cash Register adds items 
issues receipts ...costs you far less! 


The new Victor Duomatic Cash Register gives a perma- 
nent record of every sale on tape and provides a printed 
receipt for your customers. It designates clerk or depart- 
ment, totals sales, and gives grand total of full day’s cash 
receipts. Use it as an adding machine—any time—without 
disturbing your business total. 


New in design—with a handsome Fiberglas case that will 
not chip, crack, or dent—this remarkable machine costs 
less than any otheritem-adding cash register on the market! 


The Duomatic is backed by the 39-year reputation of 
the Victor Adding Machine Company. Ask your nearest 
Victor representative for details. Look under “V”’ for 
Victor in the adding machine section of the Yellow Pages, 
or mail the coupon. 

Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill., Victor-McCaskey Ltd., Galt. 


Ontario. Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 






Only $325 
(hand operated) 
Only $425 
(electric mode!) 


Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Dept. NB-1057 
Chicago 18, Illinois 





Victor Duomatic and name of nearest Victor 
representative. 


Name 








City en 
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And just how could 
& Kodak Verifax Copier 
help us, Miss Joneg ? 
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What would your 





101 BIG PRIZES 


FOR SECRETARIES - PLUS 101 PRIZES FOR BOSSES 
FIRST PRIZE for secretaries— 





Join the cheering section—get your secretary to enter 
Kodak’s easy “Tell the boss” contest. If she wins one of 
the 101 prizes, you win, too—a handsome Brownie Star- 
flex Outfit. All she has to do is answer the question 
above. Nothing to buy. Nothing to try—unless you insist. 

































e for two in 
2-week, all-expense pg New York 


Hollywood, Miami Beach, 
HOLLYWOOD — You'll stay at the 


swank Beverly Hilton for two 
whole weeks . . . be spoiled by 
sparkling pool, superb service. Full ois 
VIP treatment awaits you at movie 4: LE ia 
studios. You’ll see “hits of : 
tomorrow” filmed .. . lunch in 
commissary with stars. You’ll meet 
Ozzie and Harriet of the Kodak = J 
TV show. Visit Disneyland, Malibu 
Beach, Romanoff’s, Coconut Grove 
—wherever your pleasure calls. 
BEACH — Your home away 
~~ for two whole weeks will 
be the fabulous Poneention. 
You'll soak up the sun. Swim in sur 
or pool. Laze ’neath the palms or in 
private cabana. Enjoy superb pong 
tops in entertainment. Sight-see y 
car to Seminole Indian Village, 
by boat around Biscayne Bay. 
Anywhere you please! 















|S Sai 
ORK— Your address during 
th stay will be one of the 
proudest in the world—The 
Waldorf-Astoria. But you'll be : 
everywhere: Touring Radio City; 
dining at “21”; seeing My Fair 
Lady”; visiting the UN; gazing - 
down from the Empire State Build- 
ing; being er on ow onggaas 
sponsored Ed ivan s 
THE 100 RUNNERS-UP GET 





Each winner’s boss 


: Kodak Pony 
Choice of a : ets a Brownie 
Brownie 300, OR — Starflex Outfit 








Movie Outfit 









SIDE from the fact that 

the prizes are plentiful 

and well worth shooting for, 

you and your secretary will 

find this contest educational. 
Even revelational! 

For what boss wouldn’t like 
to learn how he can skip hours 
of paper work? And what sec- 
retary wouldn’t be happier 
with far less typing? 

All of this is possible—as 
thousands of offices have dis- 
covered—when you have a 
Kodak Verifax Copier, which 
gives you 5 copies of any- 
thing in 1 minute for just 
214¢ each. 

This completely different 
copier, for example, lets you 
answer half your mail with- 


out dictation and typing 
—do away with those repeti- 
tive “I quote the customer” 
memos. How? Just use the 
“Verifax pencil trick.’”” When 
a letter asks questions, jot the 
answers in the margin and 
mail a Verifax copy as your 
reply. When a report refers to 
several departments, jot 
again: “Tom: see this (para- 
graph)”; “Dick: check this”; 
“Harry: note this.”? A min- 
ute later your secretary will 
have Verifax copies on their 
way. 

101 Short cuts 
You’ll save ten minutes 
here, ten minutes there all 
day long. And your secretary 
will do even better with this 


NOTHING TO BUY...SIMPLE RULES 


1. You must be employed as a 
secretary, stenographer, or typ- 
ist in the United States, or in its 
territories or possessions. “Girl 
Fridays” in ‘‘one-man” offices 
are eligible. 


2. Just answer the boss in your 
own words, 20 words or less. 
Verifax Copying need not be 
mentioned. 


3. Send in as manyentries as you 
wish. Write plainly or print each 
entry on an official entry blank, 
such as the attached coupon or 
blanks obtained at Kodak Veri- 
fax dealers. (Check “yellow 
pages” under “photocopying 
equipment” or similar “‘photo”’ 
heading for address of nearest 
dealer.) All entries must be 
postmarked no later than De- 
cember 1, 1957 and received no 


later than December 10, 1957. 


4. Entries will be judged on 
originality, humor, and aptness 
of thought by the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. Duplicate 
prizes in case of ties. Judges’ 
decision final. Entries, contents, 
and ideas therein become the 
property of Eastman Kodak 
Company for any and all pur- 
poses. No entries returned. All 
entries must be the original 
work of contestants and must be 
submitted in their own names. 
Employees of Eastman Kodak 
Company, its direct dealers, 
and its advertising agencies 
are ineligible. 

5. This contest is subject to all 
federal, state and local regula- 
tions. Contest winners will be 
notified by mail. A complete list 
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secretary say? . 


‘completely different copier 


that ends retyping, proof- 
reading and mistakes. 

She’ll never have to type 
copies of incoming reports, 
quotation forms, magazine 
articles—what have you? 
“All day” retyping jobs can 
be done in 20 minutes. And 
when you order three carbons 
—but find you need five—no 
harm done! 


Completely different 


Does more. A Kodak Veri- 
fax Copier makes 5 copies in 
1 minute on standard weight 
paper, card stock, office forms. 
Alsomakes “‘masters”’ forusein 
whiteprintand offset machines 
in 1 minute. Snap to operate, 
no change in room lighting. 

Costs less. You can get one 
of these Verifax Copiers—the 
Signet model—for $148. Actu- 
ally less than the cost of an 


of winners will be mailed ap- 
proximately eight weeks after 
close of contest to any person 
who requests it and sends a 
stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Box114, Mt.Vernon, N.Y. 


6. 100 runner-up prizes. Each 
tunner-up winner can choose 
tither of these prizes: 


1) Kodak Pony Color Slide 
Outfit, which includes the capa- 
ble Kodak Pony Camera to 
make your slides . . . and the 
efficient Kodak 300 Projector 
with Readymatic Changer to 
show them, 


2) Brownie 300 Movie Out- 
fit, which includes the Brownie 
Movie Camera with f/2.3 lens 
and the Brownie 300 Movie 
Projector with built-in preview 
screen, 


office typewriter! Even ‘‘one- 
man’’ offices report saving its 
cost the first month. 

Misses nothing. Your 
Verifax copies are photo-exact 
from top to bottom. All types 
of writing or printing—even 
purple duplicator inks—are 
copied as readily as typed 
data. And your Verifax copies 
will last as long as originals. 

Get your secretary to 
mail coupon today. No 
doubt she’ll have two or three 
good answers after reading 
these pages. No limit on en- 
tries. She can pick up extra 
entry blanks and a copy of 
Don Herold’s amusing book- 
let on 101 Verifax short cuts 
at nearest Verifax dealer. (See 
“‘yellow pages” under ‘‘photo- 
copying equipment.’’?) Good 
luck to you both! 


VERIFAX 
SIGNET 
COPIER ... only 


$148 

















Price shown is manufacturer’s sug- 
gested price and subject to change 
without notice. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY. Get extra blanks from your Verifax dealer. Contest closes Dec. 1, 1957. 


\_/ 
56-10 Kiam 


Gentlemen: I’d tell my boss: ™ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Box 115, Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. , 











(answer in 20 words or less) \ \ 








Name 





I’m employed by 





(Name of Company) 


Company’s address 5 
(street) (city) 





(state) 


Boss’s name 





Please check: Does your office have a copying machine? YesO NoO 


If so, what kind? 
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“BOY, 
I'M SURE 
GLAD 

| 
INCREASED 


MY 
INSURANCE 


10 
THEW 


FULL 
VALUE 


OF THE 
BUILDING” 


Would you sell your business building, 
furniture and fixtures for the amount of 
insurance you carry? No? Then you’re 
not adequately protected in event of 
loss. The same applies to your home 
and household contents. To make sure 
you're up-to-date, call an agent repre- 
senting one of the «- + - 


Phoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Executive Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 
The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 





WHEN YOU BUY INSURANCE BUY INTEGRITY 
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LEISURE 


continued 


sponsored jointly by three com- 
panies and Niagara Falls Adult 
Education Division—workers made 
comments such as these: 

“It makes people realize that they 
should get ready for their retire- 
ment from work.” 

“It opens your eyes to various 
angles you never would have thought 
about.” 

“You get a chance to see what 
other people are doing about retire- 
ment.” 

Ideally the groups should be 
limited to 15 to 25 people. When, 
where and how often the sessions 
should be held depends on the indi- 
vidual company, the type of busi- 


the other; it tends to keep down the 
feeling that either labor or manage- 
ment is trying to outdo the other— 
and it benefits both. Mr. Hunter 
says that in one program where 
the labor leaders weren’t contacted, 
some ill feeling resulted. This could 
have been avoided had labor been 
invited to participate, he feels. 
Better still is joint participation 
by management, labor and civic or- 
ganizations within the community. 
Before a retirement conditioning 
program begins, workers need to be 
oriented to the idea. Otherwise, they 
may not realize the benefits that can 
be derived from such a program. 
Some may actually resist one if it 
is sprung on them too fast. 
Orientation can be accomplished 
by first talking with managers and 
superintendents, getting the support 


WIR EE SS 
CHECK LIST FOR RETIREMENT 
Here are seven questions to ask yourself. Woodrow W. Hunter chose 
these for an intensive session at Niagara Falls, N. Y., sponsored by 


the Niagara Falls Division of Adult Education, Electro-Metallurgi- 
cal Company, Moore Business Forms, Inc., and Hooker Electro- 


chemical Company. 


1. What is retirement going to be like? 


2. How can I make my retirement income do? 


3. How can I keep healthy in my later years? 


4. What can I do with my time after I retire? 


5. Howcan I earn some money after I retire? 


6. What can I do to have a good family life after I retire? 


7. Where shall I live after I retire? 


ness, the age of the work force and 
its size. Mr. Hunter says sessions 
at night are often good because the 
spouse can attend more easily. He 
encourages this. Morning sessions 
on company time proved successful, 
too. 

A good idea is to have a satisfied 
retired worker come back to help 
moderate the sessions. Civic leaders, 
librarians and local government 
Officials are willing to help, he says. 

Joint participation by labor and 
management in setting up a retire- 
ment conditioning program is help- 
ful. This doesn’t set one against 


and cooperation of the workers’ im- 
mediate superiors, men they trust. 
Other devices, such as general meet- 
ings where opinion is invited, give 
the workers a sense of participation 
that makes them more receptive. 
At any rate, a blunt announce- 
ment from the president with no 
ground work laid is not best. Don’t 
thrust the program on people. 
Once a program is begun, how- 
ever, the workers will make it pay 
for itself by improved morale and 
productivity, and your company 
also will have scored a solid point 
in public relations. END 
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Pressure — secret of the world’s best-run oil fields! 


The maintenance of proper gas pres- 
sure — like the pressure in a can of 
whipped cream — makes it possible 
to operate certain oil fields at top 
efficiency. 

Richfield, as sole operator, has set 
a high record for efficient oil produc- 
tion at its North Coles Levee field 
near Bakersfield, California. 

Here, beginning in 1942, gas has 


been continuously re-injected to 





maintain pressure. By employing 
this and other advanced engineering 
methods, Richfield has increased re- 
coverable reserves of this field from 
60-million barrels to more than 
220-million barrels. 

Richfield has long used and cham- 
pioned such modern methods, since 
only in this way can the oil resources 
of our nation be fully developed for 


the enjoyment and protection of all. 


The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 


WASH 


OREGON IDAHO 


NEVADA 


CG 
% Op, 
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RICHFIELD a leader in Western Petroleum Progress 


OIL CORPORATION 




















TEACH YOURSELF 





MANAGEMENT SKILLS 


Whether your firm has an executive 
training program or not, your own 
career growth is up to you. Here 
are key points that you can follow 


FOUR CARDINAL PRINCIPLES of executive develop- 
ment can be applied on a do-it-yourself basis if your 
company has no formal plan to help managers grow. 

These principles have been tested by experience in 
major corporations. They are part of the underlying 
philosophy of most successful executive development 
programs. They are: 


> Executives flourish where the climate is favorable. 
> Good managers are good teachers. 

> Accurate diagnosis is essential to proper treatment. 
> All development is self-development. 


In business literature, these principles are almost 
always treated from the viewpoint of top management 
trying to formulate a company-wide development 
program. But with a few adaptations, they are equally 
valid as a guide for the individual manager who must 
chart his own course up. Around them you can build 
a private program of planned self-development. 

It won’t be as easy as under a company-sponsored 
program. You may have to get along without some 
things, such as systematic job rotation or company- 
financed training courses. 

These handicaps are not as serious as they seem. 
The necessity of taking the initiative, of using your 
ingenuity to devise effective substitutes, may be a 
greater stimulus to managerial maturity than any- 
thing your company could do for you. 

Here’s how you apply the four principles to a do- 
it-yourself development program: 


Invest your career in a growth situation 


A wise top management, in setting up a company 
executive development program, would give first pri- 
ority to creating an organizational climate which en- 
courages managers to grow. Primarily this means deep 
delegation of real decision-making powers so that 
younger managers can learn by doing. It also involves 
setting up a fair promotion system which rewards, 
not the office politician, but the man who conscien- 
tiously prepares himself for greater responsibility. 

Perhaps you as an individual can do little about 
creating such a climate in your company. But you 
can determine whether it already exists. Unless it 
does, or unless you have good reason to believe that 
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it will, you may be wise to move to a company which 
does offer you room to grow, even if you have to take 
a pay cut to do it. 

In rating your present company or choosing a new 
one, take a good look at its future prospects as well as 
current working conditions. A few exceptionally able 
and well situated men will eventually rise to the top 
in a company which has itself ceased to grow. The 
opportunities are clearly much greater in a dynamic, 
expanding enterprise. 

One way to make an objective appraisal is to cast 
yourself in the role of a potential investor looking for 
a growth stock. 

If you had $300,000 in cash to invest today, would 
you put it into this company? At an average salary 
of $15,000 a year—a modest expectation for a rising 
executive—your career for the next 20 years represents 
a capital investment of $300,000. 


Study the art under a master 


Ask a successful executive to identify the greatest 
single influence in shaping his career. Chances are he 
will name a former boss whom he remembers as 
tough but fair. 

Many leading corporations have recognized this 
fact, and have made it a basic principle of their ex- 
ecutive development programs. They tell senior man- 
agers that one of their most important jobs is the day- 
to-day coaching of subordinates. Some companies go 
so far as to say that no executive has really fulfilled 
his responsibilities until he has taught at least three 
younger men to do his work as well as he can. 
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Be a self-winder 
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Turn this principle around and look at it from the 
viewpoint of the subordinate. It means this: Look 
around your company for a boss who is a good teacher, 
and find a way to place yourself under his tutelage. 

Here are some tests to apply in choosing a boss: 

Is he a nice guy? 

If your instant reaction is yes, beware. He may be 
too nice a guy for your own good. A boss who is a 
good teacher may irritate you considerably at times. 
He will demand your best performance even when you 
don’t feel like putting forth the extra effort. He will 
be judicious with praise when you’d prefer him to be 
lavish. He won’t hesitate to bawl you out when you’ve 
tried to slip by with a lazy, sloppy or careless job. 

Will he stand by and let you make a wrong decision? 

If he won’t he doesn’t know how to delegate au- 
thority. A good teacher will let you learn from your 
mistakes (up to the point where they threaten disaster 
to you or the organization). He won’t expect you to 
make a perfect score—just a high batting average. 


Does he give clear instructions on how he wants a 
job done? 

Score one against him if he does. A wiser boss would 
tell you what he wants accomplished and (even 
better) why it is important to the over-all objectives 
of the organization. But unless you specifically sought 
his counsel, he would leave it up to you to decide how 
the problem should be attacked. 

Is he the kind of man you'd like to be? 

If you admire your boss as a human being, a great 
deal more than his executive skill may rub off on you. 
Part of the growth process is developing a system of 
values which establishes a meaningful link between 
the work you do every day and the things you con- 
sider of ultimate importance in life. 

If your boss is a narrow-gauge cynic who thinks all 
human motivation can be reduced to the grubby level 
of self-interest, you may unconsciously find yourself 
adopting his limited view. If he has learned to fit his 
own job into a larger framework of service to the 
company, the community and the nation, you may 
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emerge from the relationship with one of the most 
precious gifts any man can have—a sense of vocation. 


Know yourself 


Every executive development program worthy of 
the name provides some method of periodic, objective 
appraisal. Its purpose is to enable each aspiring man- 
ager to see himself as others see him, to identify his 
strengths and weaknesses, and to lay out a road map 
for future development. 

This is the one job you must not undertake to do 
yourself. No matter how hard a man tries to be 
candid about his shortcomings, he is too close to the 
subject to be a dependable judge. 

The simplest solution, if you have the right kind 
of boss, is to ask him for an unsparing critique. Let 
him know that you are sincerely trying to prepare 
vourself for greater responsibility. Put the emphasis 
on your desire to perform more adequately in your 
present job, rather than hopes of future promotion. 

Once you have sought his counsel, don’t pester him 
every day with “how am I doing?” questions. One or 
two serious conversations a year should be a sufficient 
check on your progress. 

An alternative method is to cooperate with four or 
five other young managers, on substantially the same 
echelon as yourself, in setting up an informal version 
of the appraisal panels which are used in some com- 
panies to rate executive growth needs. (“You Can 
Help Managers Grow,” NATION’s BUSINESS, Novem- 
ber, 1956.) 

Select colleagues who are fair minded, who know 
something of each other’s work, and who share a com- 
mon ambition to grow. If you are on sufficiently close 
terms with one or more senior executives to persuade 
them to take the role of chief judges or moderators 
for all of the appraisals, that would be still better. 


Be your own taskmaster 


Management experts long ago learned that no one 
can train an executive in the same sense that you can 
train, for example, a stock clerk or stenographer. 
That executive development is self-development has 
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Know as you grow 


become a universally accepted maxim, even in the 
companies that try hardest to provide the climate, 
counseling and resources that will be most helpful. 

It is necessary to emphasize this point because 
many young managers in recent years have begun to 
think of executive development primarily in terms of 
a course at university or management institute. 

Some of these courses are indeed excellent, and it 
may be that you would profit, at some stage of your 
career, from such formal schooling in management 
techniques. But anything you might learn there would 
be of secondary importance to what you can learn on 
the job, and through well-planned homework and 
extracurricular activities. 

Here are some tips on how you can develop essential 
executive traits and skills right where you are: 


Work hard. Horatio Alger’s formula for business suc- 
cess has not gone out of date. One of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of today’s top executives is their 
enormous capacity for hard work. They didn’t sud- 
denly develop their capacity upon reaching the top. 
It came from long years of not watching the clock. 


Reach out for responsibility. You grow when your 
job is a little too big to handle comfortably. If your 
present duties have ceased to challenge you, look 
around you, particularly above you, for new things to 
worry about. Tell the boss you want to relieve him of 
some of his routine problems so he can have more 
time for high level policy. He won’t be fooled—he 
came up that way himself. He’ll give you extra work. 


Learn to let go. Delegating some of your own re- 
sponsibility to subordinates, in exactly the same open- 
handed way that you want the boss to delegate to 
you, is perhaps the hardest lesson for a young mana- 
ger to learn It is also one of the most essential. 


Do unto others. Human relations is management 
course jargon for getting along with people. Unless 
you have a knack for it, you aren’t likely to go far as 
an executive. The Golden Rule is a pretty good one- 
sentence textbook on human relations. 

If you want to take a more sophisticated approach, 
read books on self-development or sign up for a uni- 
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versity extension course in general psychology. 

You can get valuable practice in leadership—which 
is human relations on the executive level—by taking 
an active part in community activities. 


Be a clear channel. Communications is another ex- 
ecutive skill that has been made to sound like some 
kind of esoteric art. Essentially, it means keeping 
the channels open so that necessary information may 
flow down from the policy-makers and up from the 
shop. As part of the transmission belt in both direc- 
tions, you must first learn to be a good listener. 

One of the most neglected of all communications 
skills is learning to read rapidly. The higher you 
go, the more you will be expected to read. 

Speaking and writing—the positive aspects of your 
role as communicator—will be easier to master if you 
remember that your objective is not to impress, but 
to inform. Edit your conversations, your speeches and 
your written reports, to make them as lucid, simple 
and straightforward as possible. 

The key test of good communications is: “Will the 
other fellow understand you?” Serving on a well run 
committee, where you will be under duress to stick to 
the point and make yourself clear, is excellent practice. 


Don’t underrate technical skill. Management may 
be an art but its successful practitioners always have 
a solid base of competence in the more mundane tech- 
niques of business administration. Planning, organi- 
zation, budgeting, quality controls, statistical analysis, 
problem-solving methods, general economics—all of 
the studies in the classic curriculum of business edu- 
cation are valuable tools to the executive at every 
level. If you are weak in any of them, bone up through 
night school, a correspondence course, or by reading. 


Grow out as you grow up. As you move through 
successively higher echelons of a business organiza- 
tion, you will find that the nature of your work is 
gradually changing. At the lowest level of manage- 
ment, you are supervising one particular skill. At the 
next level, you have charge of an entire process, 
usually involving the integration of several skills. 

When you get into upper-middle and top manage- 
ment, you will be primarily concerned with policy 
which govern the company’s processes. 

Finally, if you reach the very top, you will find 
that you are increasingly preoccupied with philos- 
ophy. Today’s chief executives, and still more to- 
morrow’s, must look far ahead, and far beyond the 
immediate problems of their own company and in- 
dustry, to fix the long-range objectives of the firm. 

Whether these objectives are realized will depend 
on the extent to which they harmonize with the 
future needs and demands of the society which the 
organization exists to serve. 

Management on this level calls for a sense of his- 
tory, and a clear understanding of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social forces that shape it. It is no job 
for a man whose cultural horizons are bounded by mar- 
ket reports and sales charts. 

—Louis CASSELS and RAyMonp L. RANDALL 


REPRINTS of “Teach yourself management skills” 
may be obtained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 
100 postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK 
LOANS OUTSTANDING 


Here's outlook 
for borrowers 


Answers to these current questions 
will help you estimate the future 






WILL TIGHT MONEY short-circuit prosperity? 

An increasing number of businessmen, as well as congressmen, want 
to know. 

What concerns Congress and borrowers is how the money market is 
rationing our credit supply and the implications this has for the future. 
These questions are being asked: 

How much credit is the banking system extending? 
Who is borrowing? 
How much does money cost? 
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Is small business obtaining sufficient funds? 
> Can consumers still buy goods and services on credit easily? 
> How scarce is mortgage credit? 
> How tight is municipal borrowing? 
> How does the future look? 
Analysis of the available statistics and their implications will help 
you answer these and related questions. 


Commercial loans 


Although commercial bank loans have been climbing less rapidly in 
recent months than they did last year, they are at an all time high as 
businessmen and consumers expand their credit needs. Total loans out- 
standing at commercial banks now are more than $92 billion compared 
with more than $86 billion a year ago and $75 billion in 1955. 

The largest share of this total—$40 billion—was extended to busi- 
ness firms. This was $4 billion more than a year ago and $12 billion 
more than 1955. Real estate loans, at $23 billion, are only slightly 
above last year’s level. Consumer loans of $15 billion are moderately 
higher. Security and farm loans, a relatively small share of the total, 
are below a year ago. Thus far in 1957, the increase in the volume of 
commercial bank loans is only about half that in the same period 
in 1956. 

In the first six months of this year, total loans to commercial and 
industrial companies (business loans) rose about $1.5 billion. During 
the same period in 1956 the rise was about $2.1 billion. In 1955 it 
was almost $1.2 billion. 

However, this year’s rise was not spread evenly over the six months. 
Practically all of it took place in June when heavy tax payments 
became due. Until then, the level of borrowing had hardly risen over 
the beginning of the year. In the first five months of this year, heavy 
borrowing by some industries was offset by equally active debt 
liquidation by others. This pattern prevailed through the summer. 


Who borrows 


The heaviest borrowing at commercial banks during the first six 
months of this year was undertaken by the metals and metal products 
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One of these days a sleek jet aircraft will roll up to the 
ramp and take off—completely flight-tested in only 
3 minutes! 

We've already produced test equipment for pre- 
launching check-out of guided missiles. Application of 
this test system to jets is simply a matter of engineering. 

Today, even with the finest equipment and most 
skilled technicians, pre-flight testing of jets is a long, 
complex business. But our system, by taking full advan- 
tage of the new dimension of automation, can get the 
job done completely and accurately in 3 minutes. 

Our equipment will be compact and mobile—utiliz- 
ing the latest digital and analog controls. On the “brain 
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3-minute check-out for jets 


center” is set up a program of tests and the answers de- 
sired to indicate that the aircraft is flight-worthy. 

Here’s the procedure for testing: 

Meet the plane at the ramp. Connect the equipment 
to a special outlet on the ship. Start the system and let it 
run. Automatic evaluation of the responses received 
comes out in the form of visual data—and adds up to 
either “All set” or “Hold everything.” 

This is the sort of ingenuity that’s stock in trade at 
Stromberg-Carlson. It already has been put to business 
uses, too. Perhaps you have a problem such engineering 
skills can solve. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


m 8 
General Offices and Factories at Rochester, W. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diege and Les Angeles, Calif. } 
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Civilian and Military Electronic Products @ XY® Telephones and Central Office Dial Equipment, Pagemaster®, Relays and Switches e Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi 
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BORROWERS 


continued 


industries, public utilities, and sales 
finance companies. 

The increase in borrowings by 
public utilities and sales finance 
companies was almost twice as great 
as the increase in the same period 
last year. 

These industries increased their 
borrowing moderately: textiles, ap- 
parel and leather; petroleum and 
coal; chemicals and rubber indus- 
tries. 

These groups borrowed less: com- 
modity dealers; food, liquor and 
tobacco industries. 

Most businesses tend to borrow 
and repay their debts seasonally. 
Therefore, data on borrowing in 
the 12 months, July 1, 1956, to July 
1, 1957, shows a somewhat different 
pattern of industry borrowing than 
does the past six months. 

For the 12 months, borrowing at 
banks in leading cities consistently 
exceeded borrowing in the same 
period a year ago in these indus- 
tries: petroleum and _ chemicals 
manufacturing; public utilities; 
food manufacturing; commodity 
dealers. It was below year ago levels 
in the textile industry, wholesale 
and retail trade, and the metals 
manufacturing industries. 

The nation’s corporations issued 
a record volume of about $7 billion 
in securities in the first six months 
of this year. Public utilities issued 
almost one half of this. The metals 
and petroleum industries were next. 
Although these industries continued 
to borrow heavily from banking 
systems, monetary stringency may 
have been partially responsible for 
their quest for other sources of 
funds. According to some observers, 
the unusually large flotations of 
securities were in part a substitution 
for further expansion of bank bor- 
rowing. This thesis is not com- 
pletely borne out, however. Finance 
companies, for example, cut back 
their security flotations and _ in- 
creased their borrowing at com- 
mercial banks to record levels. 

Although corporate bonds were 
selling well in the first part of the 
year, continuing heavy flotations 
have begun to tax the available 
supply of investment funds. As a 
result, yields on new bonds have 
increased sharply recently. 


Interest rates 


Interest rates charged by banks 
on short and intermediate term 
loans to industry and business (the 
bulk of commercial bank lending) 
continue to rise slowly. They had 
been rising sharply from mid-1955 


to the end of 1956. The average 
rate charged for loans extended by 
banks in 19 key cities throughout 
the country was 4.4 per cent, ac- 
cording to latest figures. 

Loan rates vary considerably ac- 
cording to size of loan and where 
the loan is made. Average interest 
charges for the 19 cities ranged 
from slightly more than four per 
cent for loans of $200,000 and more 
to about 5.4 per cent for those less 
than $10,000. The average per 
annum rate for loans from $10,000 
to $100,000 was five per cent and 
for loans up to $200,000 it was 
4.5 per cent. 

Rates on loans to business were 
highest in the South and West and 
lowest in the East, particularly 
New York City. In each of the 
regions, small loans were more ex- 
pensive than large. The average 
loan cost 4.2 per cent in New York 
City, 4.4 per cent in seven northern 
and eastern cities, and 4.6 per cent 
in 11 southern and western cities. 

The interest rate spread among 
regions is narrowing. Money rates 
have been increasing more rapidly 
in the East where the lowest rates 
have prevailed in the past. Except 
for loans of $200,000 and more, the 
spreads in rates between North and 
East (excluding New York City) 
and the South and West was the 
smallest in recent years. 

In the very short term market, 
rates have been rising. Thus, rates 
on four to six month prime com- 
mercial paper rose to 3.88 per cent 
in July. This compares with the 
1956 average of 3.31 per cent. In 
1955 the average was 2.18 per cent 
and in 1954 it was one per cent. 

Paralleling the increase in short 
term money rates, the costs of funds 
for longer term investment pro- 
grams have been climbing. This is 
reflected in the rapidly increasing 
yields of all classes of bonds. Latest 
figures show long term government 
bonds to be yielding approximately 
3.6 per cent, state and local bonds 
3.7 per cent, and all corporate bonds 
4.3 per cent. A year ago the com- 
parable yields were 2.9 per cent for 
U. S. bonds, 2.7 per cent for state 
and local, and 3.4 per cent for 
corporate bonds. 

Businesses floating new issues of 
bonds have had to increase their in- 
terest rates on bonds considerably. 
State and local governments at- 
tempting to raise funds in the open 
market for highways and schools 
have been particularly straitened. 


Small business 

It has been widely reported that 
small businesses have found it to be 
difficult to obtain sufficient funds 
through the regular money market 
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channels. Although large numbers 
of commercial bank loans are ex- 
tended to small businesses, their 
share of the total volume of loans 
has been falling. Small businesses 
have, therefore, sought other sources 
of operating capital. 

A most important source appears 
to be trade credit. According to a 
study by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City, small businesses 
have been receiving § substantial 
amounts of short term credit from 
their suppliers. These are generally 
large manufacturers and suppliers 
who find it easier and less expensive 
to obtain funds on the open market. 

This practice has spread rapidly 
in the past two years and “is a 
factor of substantial importance in 
relocating capital obtained from 
other sources by corporate business 
units,” the bank said. Firms with 
less than $5 million in assets, for 
example, reported a gain in payables 
(source of trade credit) which was 
almost equal to their increase in 
notes and accounts receivable. 
Among firms with less than $250,- 
000 assets, payables exceeded re- 
ceivables. The Federal Reserve 
Bank attributes this increasing im- 
portance of trade credit for small 
businesses to restrictions on the 
availability of bank credit. 

Selling of equipment on the in- 
stallment plan is expanding hand 
in hand with the growth of trade 
credit. This is in one sense a sub- 
stitution of installment credit for 
open book credit, a phenomenon 
familiar in consumer markets. Larg- 
er numbers of manufacturers. are 
finding this a profitable way to sell 
and promote their products. Small 
firms find this a convenient way of 
replacing and enlarging their equip- 
ment without going to the money 
market. Alternatively, this frees 
funds for other uses. 


Consumer credit 


Consumer credit in general has 
been less responsive than other 
types of credit to measures taken to 
tighten money (see NATION’s BusI- 
NESS, May, 1957). 

The current period of monetary 
restraint has been no exception as 
consumer credit continues to reach 
record highs. 

As of summer, all categories of con- 
sumer credit—installment, charge 
account, and single payment loans 
—were expanding. Total consumer 
credit (excluding mortgage credit) 
reached an all time high of $42 bil- 
lion. The greatest part of this total 
was $32 billion of installment credit. 
This type of credit was on the in- 
crease at banks, finance companies, 
and retail outlets, including mail 
order houses which are substantial 
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BORROWERS 
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suppliers of installment sale credit. 

Repayments of all categories of 
installment credit were close to the 
high levels of installment credit 
extensions. This can indicate that 
those consumers who _ liquidated 
their debts during recent months 
may be financing purchases later in 
the year. 

Any tightening of consumer credit 
can develop only via two channels: 


1. Through money market strin- 
gency which can affect those sup- 
pliers of consumer credit (banks 
and personal finance companies) 
who depend largely upon the money 
market for their funds. 


2. Through the voluntary tighten- 
ing of terms of credit to consumers 
by merchants and other lenders. 


There seems to be little evidence 
that the latter group are restraining 
consumer credit extensions to any 
extent and even less indication that 
terms of credit (down payments and 
length of loan) are being signifi- 
cantly stiffened. 


Mortgage credit 


In the first half of this year, the 
volume of loans extended for resi- 
dential mortgage financing was low- 
er than at any time in the two 
preceding years. Although total 
mortgage financing was rising at 
midyear, this upward movement 
was confined to the conventional 
financing market. The writing of 
Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans Administration loans 
was on the downgrade although 
FHA loans were showing greater 
strength than VA loans. 

The principal types of lenders in 
order of their shares of the mort- 
gage market were savings and loan 
associations, individuals, commer- 
cial banks, mutual savings banks, 
and life insurance companies. 

It is generally agreed that the 
decline in VA and FHA mortgage 
financing is in large part due to 
the pegging of their interest rates. 
A leading financial authority, C. R. 
Whittlesay, says, “The restrictive 
effect in the volume of mortgage 
credit . . . was the reflection not 
of genuinely flexible interest rates 
but of a discriminatory policy, 
with some rates flexible and some 
fixed.” The increased interest rate 
now in effect on FHA loans as 
well as lower down-payments al- 
lowed by the new housing bill may 
support a larger volume of FHA 
insured financing. 

A significant characteristic of the 
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mortgage market is that the total 
interest cost for a loan is large. 
Higher financing rates will increase 
this cost and may deter many pros- 
pective buyers. Although housing 
starts are now running at an an- 
nual rate slightly under one million 
homes, it may be difficult to finance 
a larger number, according to the 
Bankers Trust Company. The bank 
estimates that only about $9 billion 
will be available in 1957 for home 
mortgages. Part of the difficulty is 
that the flow of investment funds 
to institutions specializing in one 
to four family housing loans is 
being diverted to institutions which 
do not concentrate on writing loans 
for family residential properties. 


State and local borrowing 


The problem state and local gov- 
ernments have had in raising funds 
for construction programs has been 
widely reported and debated. One 
important source of the difficulty 
stems from the fact that, in the 
past, municipalities have depended 
upon the tax exempt feature of 
their bonds to provide a ready mar- 
ket. As a result they have been able 
to offer lower returns when they is- 
sue bonds. In recent years the large 
scale of state and local borrowing 
has outgrown the market’s willing- 
ness to take these lower returns for 
the advantage of obtaining tax ex- 
empt interest. So municipalities 
have had to seek new markets. 

One potential market is the large 
pool of institutional savings—life 
insurance and pension funds—avail- 
able for long term investment. 

However, life insurance compa- 
nies and administrators of pension 
funds are interested in higher rates 
of return rather than tax exempt 
interest. Although the spread on 
earnings between corporate and mu- 
nicipal bonds has become smaller 
since the immediate postwar years, 
it is still large enough to make 
corporate bonds relatively more at- 
tractive. 

Furthermore, the spread has not 
diminished in the recent period of 
sharply rising interest rates and 
pressures on the supplies of avail- 
able funds. 

The problem facing state and lo- 
cal governments, therefore, is how to 
become competitive. 

When state and local govern- 
ments have competed in the money 
market, they have attracted a larg- 
er volume of long term funds. Mu- 
nicipal security flotations financing 
toll roads and public housing de- 
clined in 1956. Flotations for other 
purposes were maintained at the 
high levels of the previous year. 

It is possible that one reason 
municipal bond offerings have failed 


has been a shortage of financial 
know-how. The Investment Bankers 
Association found, on the basis of a 
nationwide survey, that a good share 
of the issues which failed on their 
first offering were sold when they 
were offered again. In some cases 
the reofferings were bought at rates 
lower than those rejected earlier. 
The conclusion suggested is that, 
with careful timing and _ tailoring 
of issues to meet the needs of in- 
vestors, municipal finance officers 
can sell more of their issues. 

A survey carried out simultane- 
ously by each of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks in its district con- 
firms this finding. According to 
Federal Reserve Vice Chairman C. 
Canby Balderston, the banks re- 
port that when municipal borrow- 
ers were able to set their interest 
rates at competitive levels, they 
were able to float their issues with- 
out too great difficulty. 


The future 


The outlook is that money will 
continue tight into 1958. 

Recent experience points to an 
inescapable conclusion: The coming 
months will test many borrowers’ 
financial and management acumen. 
Substantial amounts of credit will 
be available but not as much as 
the market will be able to absorb. 
As business activity expands com- 
petition for funds will intensify. 
The borrower will have to range 
wider for his funds at the prices he 
can afford to pay. He will have 
to exercise ingenuity in uncovering 
alternative sources of funds. 

Available liquid resources will 
have to be carefully managed and 
allocated among competing uses. 
If sufficient money cannot be bor- 
rowed from conventional lower cost 
sources, others will have to be 
sought. For example, in order to 
expand small businessmen may 
have to lean more heavily on trade 
credit and purchase more of their 
equipment on the installment plan. 
Municipalities will have to seek 
new markets for their bonds and 
develop greater financial know-how. 
Home buyers will have to be pre- 
pared to bid more for their money. 

One of the dangers is that expec- 
tations of further money scarcity 
and higher costs will create addi- 
tional pressures on the money 
market. Some borrowers may seek 
to borrow as a hedge against future 
shortages and higher rates. In ad- 
dition for a small charge preferred 
customers may be granted stand-by 
agreements to borrow in_ later 
months at stipulated rates. All of 
this can swell the total demand 
for funds and drive interest rates 
further up. —HARoLp WOLOZIN 
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Free Booklet tells how to have a better 
Coffee-Break in half the time! 


Get the facts! Kelvinator’s new booklet reveals 
important information about coffee-break costs 
and how to cut them in half. It shows how other 
cost-conscious executives are solving the coffee- 
break problem with the sensational new Kel- 
vinator Hot’n Cold Water Cooler that provides 
piping hot water for making instant beverages, 
and cold water for drinking. 


Delicious Instant Beverages can be pre- 
pared by employees in seconds ... on the spot 

.as close to work areas as you wish. Cup 
after cup of refreshing instant coffee, choc- 
olate, beef broth, or chicken broth can be mixed 


Perfect Beverage Center — attractive Kelvinator 
Hot’n Cold with refrigerated compartment plus 
color matched Beverage Locker which holds hun- 
dreds of instant beverage envelopes, cups and 
spoons. Lock safeguards contents. 





CAN 
«* 


heliznator 


HOT ’N COLD WATER COOLERS 


Made in pressure and bottle models 
Sold coast to coast... rented in many cities 
DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD. 


eeoeeeeoeeeoeeeeoeeeees eee 


with No Muss, No Fuss, and No Goinc or 
SENDING OutT for coffee. You control the coffee- 
break now, Mr. Employer, and employees love 
those “hit the spot” beverages. 


FREE Beverage Bonus! 4 handsome FREE 
Beverage Bonus awaits buyers who act NOW. 
You'll receive 100 packaged beverages (indi- 
vidual service envelopes of instant coffee, 
chocolate, beef broth and chicken broth PLUS 
Pream and sugar), 100 cups and 100 spoons. 
Offer expires November 30, 1957, so act fast. 
Send for your FREE beverage certificate and 
booklet: “How to cut coffee-break time in half.” 


, 
Mail coupon for FREE Booklet and FREE Beverage Certificate # 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Department 45, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush me facts about the new Kelvinator Hot 'n Cold PLUS my 
free Beverage Certificate and booklet: “How to cut coffee- 
break time in half.” 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS. 
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‘ove had BLUE CROSS 
almost 20 years now. 
lthas provedideal for 

helping our people 
meet hospital bills!” 


says E. WRIGHTSON CHRISTOPHER, President, 


Rust Craft Greeting Card Company. 


‘‘We selected Blue Cross 19 years ago after investigating a number of 
hospital care programs. We liked the broad, nationwide scope and local 
on-the-spot service of Blue Cross. Qur company, operating throughout the country, 
has personnel constantly traveling. Blue Cross gives them, as well as 
our home office workers, realistic, worry-free protection.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


LUE CROSS PLANS today safeguard 54 

million people—dramatic proof that 
truly important protection is delivered. 
Each year millions more enroll through 
employee groups. 
Meets company aims effectively. 
Blue Cross wins employee good will 
because the Blue Cross objective is to 
provide help to employees and their 
families in terms of hospital care, rather 
than dollar allowances. 
Works directly with hospitals. The 
special “working-together” relationship 
Blue Cross Plans have with hospitals 
brings about many advantages to man- 
agement and employees. 








Cuts detail and personnel problems. 
An employee needing care simply pre- 
sents his Blue Cross card upon entering 





a participating hospital. Blue Cross han- 
dles the details of payment. You have no 
claims to file. No follow-ups or paper 
work to add to company overhead. 

Flexible to fit any welfare program. 





Blue Cross adapts easily to employee 
benefit “‘packages’’, large or small. Adds 
value to pension plans, too. Employees 
may keep Blue Cross when they leave 
or retire. 

Protects at low cost. All money re- 
ceived by Blue Cross Plans, except for 
low expenses, is set aside to pay for 
hospital care. Last year over a billion 
dollars was paid out for members’ hos- 





pital care. 

For full facts on a more efficient and 
effective hospitalization protection pro- 
gram for your company, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. Or write Blue 
Cross Commission, Dept. 715, 425 North 


Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 








A few of the 300,000 
companies with Blue Cross 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC. 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 











BLUE CROSS: 


® Blue Cross and symbol registered 
by the American Hospital Association 
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INFLATION 
continued from page 35 


payment cannot be demanded at 
will. If a contract calls for the 
payment of a fixed number of dol- 
lars 10 years in the future, such 
as for repayment of a mortgage, a 
bond, a note, or for a matured in- 
surance policy, and if the real value 
of the dollar drops two per cent 
(compounded) per year during 
those 10 years, the owner of the 
contract for payment gets back 82 
cents for each dollar he invested, 
and the borrower receives a windfall 
of 18 cents for each dollar that he 
borrowed. 

Such evidences of debt are liens 
against a major portion of our 
wealth. Dr. Raymond W. Gold- 
smith of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research estimated the 
total tangible property of the U. S. 
at a little under $900 billion in 
1949. The Department of Com- 
merce estimates total debt in that 
year—excluding insurance policies 
—as just under $450 billion. In 
1956 this figure was almost $600 
billion. Anything which affects the 
value of certificates of debt can af- 
fect the value of a large percentage 
of the ownership claims of U. S. 
citizens. 


Who is hurt 


Life insurance policies in the 
United States now probably total 
more than $425 billion. A 10 year 
period of inflation at two per cent 
a year would reduce their value by 
more than $75 billion. 

Pension payments now total more 
than $12 billion a year. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
estimates that, if these payments 
were to grow at only half the rate 
of increase in national productivity, 
they would exceed $25 billion in 
1965, $38 billion in 1975 and $85 
billion by 1985. This would mean 
an increase from today’s roughly 
3.8 per cent of national income to 
7.5 per cent. If inflation were to cut 
the value of the dollars paid to 82 
cents, pensioners would lose some- 
thing like $4.5 billion in real value 
by 1965; nearly $7 billion a year by 
1975 and $10 billion by 1985. 

Interest and other fixed payments 
to individuals totaled more than $36 
billion in 1956—more than 11 per 
cent of all personal income. An in- 
flation of two per cent a year would, 
in five years, reduce the real income 
of those dependent on these pay- 
ments more than nine per cent or 
about $3.3 billion. 

All of this loss would fall most 
heavily on older families and on 
partially or wholly incapacitated 
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E. WRIGHTSON CHRISTOPHER, President, Rust Craft Greeting Card Co., says: 


“BLUE SHIELD rounds out 





our protection program 


with worthwhile doctor 
care benefits! ” 


“In setting up our employee health 
care program, we got what we think 
is the best in surgical-medical pro- 
tection. We chose Blue Shield because 
of its liberal benefits and the wide 
range of doctor care it covers. Through 
the years Blue Shield has helped 
many of our people meet illness or 
injury without financial hardship.” 


Key points about Blue Shield: 


Sponsored by doctors in their own 
local areas . . . Blue Shield Plans help 
people meet surgical-medical-mater- 
nity expense most realistically. 

Gives broad protection . . . with 
benefits for hundreds of different oper- 
ations, many nonsurgical services. 
Cost is low. Benefits and dues are set 
locally to fit local needs and conditions. 
This, plus low administrative expense, 
provides realistic benefits at low cost. 








Saves your company time. Pay- 
ments and details are handled directly 
by your Blue Shield Plan. 

Adapts to welfare programs readily. 
Suitable for large or small companies 
of all types. 

For full facts, contact your local Blue 
Shield Plan, or write Blue Shield Com- 
mission, Dept. 715, 425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Iil. 











BLUE SHIELD. 


® Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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YOU MORE COMFORTABLE... AND PRODUCTIVE! 





COSCO 04.0.0 


@ Feel a need for a better day’s work? The answer 
rests in this chair . . . and so will you! It’s completely 





adjustable for your peneuel comfort, and it’s smarter ‘Secretarial 
and sturdier than many chairs costing far more. A anes 


free demonstration will make a believer out of you! 
Call your Cosco dealer now, or mail coupon below 

. .and learn how Cosco can help you feel better and 
work better! 


($31.95 in Zone 2) 





Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone book 

















Model 20-LA 
or attach coupon to your letterhead Conference Chair 
$29.95 
aig | ($31.95 in Zone 2) 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. NB-107, Columbus, Indiana t f 
| would like a free demonstration of the following COSCO Chairs. 1° \ 
C Model 18-TA Executive Chair O Model 15-F Secretarial Chair | | 
0 Model 20-LA Conference Chair O Model 23-L General Chair J 
Please send full information on: H 
0 COSCO's new “Director” Series Chairs with square tubing. { 
O COSCO's complete line of chairs, settees, sofas and occasional tables. | Model 23-L H 
Firm. | General Chair 
By. $15.95 
aoe ($17.95 in Zone 2) 
LEASE PRINT) 
Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized ‘Cosco dealers. | (Zone 2— Texas and 11 Western States) 
COPYRIGHT, 1957 
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INFLATION 


| continued 


families dependent on social secu- 
rity, accident or sickness benefit 
policies. 

Young families, those just start- 
ing out and borrowing in order to 
own homes or cars or furniture, 
would benefit. As inflation pro- 
gresses, their incomes would rise and 
the real value of their debt would 
fall. At the end of 10 years of two 
per cent inflation they would be 
paying their obligation in 82-cent 
dollars. If they bought homes with 
25-year mortgages, they would pay 
off their last installment with 61 
cent dollars. They might pay back 
on the average not far from 75 
cents in real terms for each dollar 
borrowed. 

Inflation takes money from busi- 
| ness firms as well as from people. 
| As far as successful corporations 
‘are concerned, the loss is paid by 
| bond and mortgage holders and by 
| consumers who must pay the higher 
| prices inflation brings. With corpo- 
rations which cannot adapt to in- 
flation, the losers are equity owners, 
employes and mortgage and bond- 
holders about in that order. 

One of the more obvious losses 
which businessmen and corporations 
suffer is the effect of inflation on de- 
preciation. 

Inflation hurts the real income of 
many business firms. Depreciation 
and amortization allowances of cor- 
porations are now about $18 billion. 
Actual annual costs for these pur- 
poses are appreciably higher. An 
inflation of two per cent per year 
would by itself increase the amount 
required for this purpose in five 
years by about $2 billion, with no 
comparable increase in tax credits. 
The real income of business would 
be reduced to the extent that added 
replacement costs would not be re- 
flected in the accounting of costs by 
the companies, and by tax collectors. 

This has happened frequently in 
the recent past. In only two of the 
past 30 years—1932 and 1933—has 
it been possible to replace depreci- 
ated structures and equipment at or 
below cost. In 1948 it cost 2.2 times 
as much to replace structures of 
manufacturing corporations as nor- 
mal depreciation accounting would 
provide. In 1955 the estimated de- 
preciation on original cost of the 
structures and equipment of man- 
ufacturing concerns came to $4.9 
billion. But the replacement cost 
was $6.7 billion. Approximately 
$1.8 billion that should have come 
from depreciation accounts had to 
come out of earnings or borrowing. 

Because of depreciation costs at- 
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Ask for Acetate Windows | 


Don't let envelopes with half-blind windows spoil the impression 
you make on your customers. Remember, every letter you mail... 
every statement you render should build prestige for your business. 


Just ask for the clear window .. . acetate windows in your next 
order of envelopes . . . the additional cost is negligible. Specify acetate 
through your stationery supplier. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastic Division, Dept. 143, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
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CONVEYORS 






.-- do it faster 
for less cost 
v for package handling 








The Farquhar Ve-Be-Veyor is the handiest, low-cost 
portable power belt conveyor on the market. Ideal 
for stores, f 


h 





and war 








Farquhar Gravity and Power Belt Conveyors easily 
move tons of merchandise into and out of storage. 


v for bulk handling 
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Sturdy, trouble-free Farquhar Conveyors provide 
ample capacity for handling tons of bulk materials. 


For more information on all types of 
money-saving Farquhar Conveyors 


Write or send this coupon 


A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 

The Oliver Corporation 

Conveyor Dept. 0-63, York, Penna. 
Factory Branch: 618 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me information on... 
0 “How to plan your own conveying system” 

(Bul. 500) 

0 Ve-Be-Veyor low-cost aluminum conveyor 
P (Bul. 600) 
0 Roll-Free Gravity Conveyor (Bul. 801) 
» O Farquhar Bulk Handling Conveyors 





Name 





Company Name 
Addr 
City. State. 
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INFLATION 


continued 


tributable to inflation it has been 
necessary for manufacturing firms 
to spend as much as $1.58 for each 
dollar put in depreciation funds. 

This cost of inflation reduced the 
real profits of manufacturing corpo- 
rations by more than $4.75 billions 
in 1948, and by nearly $2.5 billions 
in 1955. This cut nominal 1947 
profits of manufacturing corpora- 
tions almost in half. Profits of these 
corporations before taxes were re- 
ported as slightly more than $10 
billion in 1947. But increases in re- 
placement costs took nearly $4.8 bil- 
lion of this, leaving real profits of 
a little more than $5.2 billion. 

Real profits have not been hurt 
this much in every year by rising 
prices. But what happened in 1947 
could be repeated. 

Most corporations had made the 
adjustment from wartime to peace- 
time economy by 1948. The cor- 
rected ratio of profits to net worth 
for manufacturing corporations was 
9.8 per cent in that year. But 
with continued inflation, the ratio 
dropped each year, good and poor 
alike, until 1953. It was down to 
6.3 per cent in 1953, a drop of 36 
per cent in five years. Business was 
picking up in the years 1951-52 yet 
real profits as a percentage of real 
net worth continued to drop. It 
was not until after inflation was 
checked that real profits per unit of 
net worth turned up. If. manufac- 
turing companies had not had to 
replace property at inflated costs, 
their profits in 1948-55 could have 
been 25 per cent higher. 

Renewal of inflation could steal 
as much from profits again. 

Inflation also takes funds busi- 
ness needs for expansion. For in- 
stance, the home building field is 
heavily dependent on credit. Home 
mortgage writing took $11 billion of 
new money in 1956. Putting addi- 
tional mortgages on existing prop- 
erties took about $2 billion of this. 
Without inflation much of it could 
have gone to new housing. 

That process is at least partially 
self-perpetuating, too. When a short- 
age of funds holds down the volume 
of new construction, demand is re- 
stricted to existing houses. This 
further strengthens their prices—as 
occurred in 1946-47—again increas- 
ing the money required for their 
purchase. If those who sell old 
houses at the higher prices invest 
the increased cash in residential 
mortgages, increased prices of exist- 
ing properties do not decoy credit 
from new construction. But to the 
extent that this money is not in- 


vested in new home construction, 
funds are decoyed to inflation-feed- 
ing transactions. 

The government reports that the 
mortgage debt on one- to four-family 
houses now exceeds $101 billion. Res- 
idential prices have doubled since 
the war, so that, without this infla- 
tion, a mortgage debt of $50 billion 
would have financed properties as 
fully as the current debt now fi- 
nances them. The mortgage debt 
was less than $20 billion at the end 
of the war. An increase of $30 bil- 
lion, or from $20 to $50 billion in 
mortgage debt, would have pro- 
vided for today’s mortgage credit 
had prices remained constant. So 
financing inflation took two-thirds 
more mortgage credit than increased 
housing activity itself would have 
taken at constant prices. 

The fact that feeding inflation 
can itself take a good share of the 
credit available, and thereby reduce 
funds available for employment is 
too often overlooked by both busi- 
ness and labor. 

What caused it 

Price spurts have tended histori- 
cally to come as the result of wars 
or speculative developments. Prices 
have risen in the past two years 
without benefit of either. They have 
risen despite controls over the sup- 
ply of money and credit. We are 
facing a unique and potentially 
dangerous situation. 

The problem is so acute at the 

moment because four things have 
come together to release pressures 
which previously have been latent 
but not as effective nor working to- 
gether in the same direction and at 
the same time. These pressures are: 
1. Past increases of costs have ac- 
cumulated so as to represent a 
doubling of many prices affecting 
the investment field. This doubling 
takes effect at a time when big re 
placement programs and a big busi- 
ness investment program are under 
way. The increased costs of con- 
struction and equipment would not 
be as significant except for the tre- 
mendous volume of outlays. 
2. Business is consciously planning 
big expansion programs which it 
expects to finance to a large degree 
from revenue. Previous expansion 
programs were spasmodic rather 
than planned and carried out when 
they could be financed with rela- 
tively little difficulty. The programs 
are now pushed forward despite fi- 
nancing costs as a part of well 
thought out long range policy. Bus- 
iness is willing to finance partly by 
borrowing, providing the current and 
prospective earnings indicate the 
borrowing can be readily amortized. 
This also means high earnings. 
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3. Workers have concluded that 
rising standards of living are pos- 
sible and rightfully theirs and ex- 
pect their incomes to rise whether 
their productivity is greater or not. 


4. Union leaders must hunt for is- 
sues. They have chosen to push for 
high wages as a means of maintain- 
ing their position. This means they 
tend to push for wages higher than 
can be justified. 


These developments are not irre- 
sistible. Not all of them will be as 
strong even in the near future as 
they are now. For instance, the ra- 
tio of new investment to production 
is dropping. It will be lower in 
1958 than in 1957. As a lower per- 
centage of total output will be di- 
verted to new capacity, a higher 
percentage will be available for con- 
sumption goods in 1958. This will 
hold down asking prices. 

Depreciation accounts will not 
rise as much in 1958 as in 1957. 
This is due in part to smaller in- 
creases in rapid amortization charges 
and in part to the fact that a higher 
percentage of existing investment 
has been purchased since the big 
increase in costs in 1947 and to a 
smaller extent since 1951. 

Management is finding that in- 
crease in prices can boomerang and 
so may be more willing to negotiate 
on the basis of modest wage increase 
and price stability rather than for 
wage increase with price increases. 

Labor is finding that rising wages 
are not what they are cracked up to 
be when prices rise, too. They have 
reasons to work for stable prices. 


What can be done 


If it should be generally accepted 
that inflation is here, companies, 
as well as individuals, would learn 
how to adapt to it. Insurance com- 
panies would reduce their purchases 
of mortgages, and other forms of 
debt. Investment houses would sell 
stocks, not bonds. Individuals would 
lose faith in insurance company or 
pension promises tG pay fixed 
amounts. Those with savings would 
become interested in ownership of 
equity rather than debt. 

But this would take time. Some 
insurance companies have been try- 
ing for years to get permission to 
offer policies based on investments 
in equities in addition to, or in place 
of, policies based on debt. But 
state laws are slow to change, and 
they might require insurance com- 
panies to continue to emphasize in- 
vestment in debt for several years 
after it was clear such investment 
was bad policy. As individuals 
would lose interest progressively in 
conventional insurance, insurance 
companies would be unable to op- 
erate at previous rates.. So business 
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i'm tempted... 
to get a postage meter?” 


Mr. Smith is the backbone of our 
country, a small businessman. He 
has a small office, and keeps a small 


stock of stamps in a small stamp 
box. Today, with his secretary 

ill and invoices to go out, he ran out 
of stamps. So Mr. S. had to pedal to 
the postoffice. buy stamps, and 

affix same... Utterly unnecessary! 
No office is too small to have 

a postage meter—now that PB 
provides a low-cost desk model. 


A postage meter frees you forever 
from stamp-sticking, stamps that stick 
together, and riding herd on the old- 
fashioned stamp box. The little DM 
model, for instance, prints postage as 
you need it, for any kind of mail. And it 
even has a moistener for sealing envelopes! 


You dial the amount of postage 
wanted, insert envelope, press the lever 
—and the stamp is printed right on the 


envelope! With a dated postmark that 
helps get your mail through the post- 
office faster; with your own small ad, if 
you like. The DM provides postage for 
parcel post on special tape. 


The meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you need to buy 
at a time. Your postage in the meter is 
always protected from loss or misuse, 
and is accounted for automatically, on 
visible registers. 

There is an easy-to-use model, hand 
or electric, for every office, large or 
small. When you think of the savings, 
and the convenience aren't you tempted 
to get a postage meter? : 

Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or 
mail coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 












Anyone can use a 
DM — even the boss! 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates, —— 


with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Offices in 107 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 


1957 


Pitney-BowEs, INC. 
1340 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free DO booklet, O Postal Rate Chart to: 
Name 


Address 
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| UNTOUCHED 


is still virtually untouched. T 





ing market, plenty of elbow ro 


Every major basic raw chemical. ° 
60% of U.S.A. phosphate reserves. 
214 different minerals. 

One-third of nation’s copper. 
Largest proved uranium reserves 

in the nation. 

Greatest concentration of non- 
ferrous metal mills, smelters, re- 
fineries in the U.S.A. 

' @ One-quarter of nation’s bitum- 
inous coal reserves. * 


UTAH 
POWER 
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Although more than 700 mine: 
ation, the great mineral wealth of Treasure Chest Land 








Most of the mineral 
and chemical wealth 

in Treasure Chest Land 
has never known shovel 
or drill — awaiting 
America’s next big 
industrial development 


s of all types are in oper- 


he same thing is true of 


the enormous stores of basic raw chemicals in this vast 
four-state area in which Utah Power & Light Co. serves. 


By the logic of circumstances — rich resources, grow- 


om — America’s next big 


industrial development is already underway in Treasure 
Chest Land. It is worth your serious study. 





Largest steel mill west of 
Mississippi. 

Low-cost power, water, fuel. 
Intelligent and stable labor force. 
Sound diversified economy. 
Healthful climate with low 
humidity. 

A gateway to the rich, far west 
market where America is grow- 
ing fastest. 

Plus . . plenty of ‘‘elbow room.” 


Detailed information is pre- 
sented in our brochure, “A 
Treasure Chest in the Growing 
West.” For a copy, write, wire 
or phone to W. A. Huckins, 
Manager, Business Develop- 
‘ ment Department, Dept. 36, 
*"\ Utah Power & Light Co., Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah. Inquiries 
held in strict confidence. 
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INFLATION 


continued 


firms would have to rely less on in- 
surance companies and similar in- 
stitutions, and more on other sources 
of financing. 

The impacts might be more seri- 
ous on long-term consumer financ- 
ing, particularly of housing, than in 
corporate financing. Rates for short- 
term financing of items such as 
autos would go up some but money 
would continue to flow to consumer 
finance companies. But rates on 
mortgage financing would have to 
rise sharply. 

Should it become accepted that 
an inflation of about two per cent 
per year was to be expected for 
several years, families who wanted 
to borrow on 25-year mortgages, for 
instance, might be asked to pay the 
debt in terms of constant dollars, 
by one device or another. The amor- 
tization payment due one year from 
the date of borrowing might be the 
equivalent of $1.02, the second year 
$1.0404, the third year $1.061208, 
etc. till the payment on the twenty- 
fifth year might reach the equivalent 
of $1.640606 per dollar. Prepayment 
terms of mortgages would be modi- 
fied, and delays in payments would 
be more heavily penalized than is 
now the general rule. 

This obviously would be cumber- 
some, and for many years it might 
be difficult to handle legally. Usury 
laws might interfere for some time. 
The federal government would in- 
terfere, too. So owners or builders 
might swing over to rental agree- 
ments, with rents rising each year. 
Options to buy, at rising prices, 
might go with the agreement. The 
home building and home buying 
business would face tremendous 
strains. 

This sounds bad, a bit fanciful, 
and, except to some who have lived 
abroad, it may sound improbable. 
It may be improbable because it can 
be prevented. 

The main hope for price stability 
is that businessmen will recognize 
that 1957 can be a serious point in 
time. It might not take a big push 
to start us on an inflationary spiral, 
despite the best efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. If businessmen 
will recognize that their decisions, 
no matter how justified they may 
seem from a short-range standpoint, 
could mean the difference between a 
sane financial structure and a trou- 
blesome, inequitable, expensive and 
possibly dangerous inflation, the 
chances of success in fighting the 
inflation battle will be good. 

Next, businessmen should allow 
for the fact that a decision to raise 












wages or prices may form the basis | 


for a chain reaction that will raise 
the company’s own costs again. 

Inflation does not just happen. It 
is something that people do. For 
instance, the price upsurge of 1947 
was in part a result of specific ac- 
tions taken in 1946 and 1947. 

Production per manhour in non- 
farm private business dropped by 
about two per cent from 1946 to 
1947 according to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. Total nonfarm 
output went up 2.5 per cent but 
compensation of employes went up 
nine per cent from 1946 to 1947. 
In addition to much higher earn- 
ings, the amount of government 
bonds and other savings which could 
be turned into money had doubled 
since 1939. Money and credit was 
more plentiful than goods and serv- 
ices at current prices. Yet manu- 
facturing industries raised wages 
nearly 14 per cent per hour from 
1946-47. Some other industries 
raised them even more. With money 
in circulation rising faster than 
goods and services, prices rose as a 
result of what people did. 

That fact may not have been 
understood in 1947, but it should be 
understood in 1957. 

Wage-price patterns are becoming 
more and more the result of delib- 
erate decisions, and often the result 
of decisions reached through nego- 
tiations between management and 
labor. If management grants in- 
creases in wages which are greater 
than can be matched over the long 
run by increases in output, prices 
have to rise. Conversely, if prices 
are increased more than enough to 
attract adequate investment and 
yield a fair return, these increased 
prices, too, may work through the 
economy. The increased prices, 
however they are caused, with to- 
day’s explicit or implicit escalator 
clauses, result in further automatic 
increases in wages, which, unless an 
equivalent increase in output fol- 
lows, will bring more price increases. 

Moreover, if a manufacturing 
company increases wages, this is 
likely to become the pattern for 
many companies in the same indus- 
try. It may soon become the pattern 
for other manufacturers and then 
work back to the basic materials. 

From there it starts working up 
again in terms of costs which the 
original company must meet. 

A wage increase in a fabricating 
plant may, therefore, mean increased 
costs of labor and materials, not 
only for it but for suppliers and 
customers as well. 

This chain-type reaction goes 
much beyond the limits of manu- 
facturing. Retail clerks in a com- 
munity whose manufacturing wages 














Audiences listen—and laugh—when 
Eddie Mayehoff makes his pitch 


When the Hon. Eddie Mayehoff, M.F.S.* 
and funsmith extraordinary, juts his jaw 
and delivers a punch line, you can hear 
the crowds laughing a mile away. That’s 
great in a theatre—but not in an office. 
Noise is distracting when you're trying to 
work. It cuts efficiency, and costs real 
money. 


Acoustifibre Ceiling Tiles are a wonderful 
way to quiet a busy office — and make it 
handsomer, too. Almost like magic they 
muffle the buzz of conversation, the jangle 
of phones, the clack of typewriters. Acous- 
tifibre makes offices calm, provably more 
efficient. And it’s easy to install . . . goes 
right over existing ceilings. Tiles can be 
vacuum-cleaned, or repainted time and 
again without loss of sound absorption. 


Free—Noise Reduction Kit. Contains pho- 
tos, case histories and suggestions for 
reducing noise in offices, factories, stores, 


EDDIE MAYEHOFF, M.F.S., homes. Mail coupon now. No obligation. 


Star of 
motion pictures, theatre, TV i 
*MASTER OF THE FAMILY /.*07° o>. 
SELL. © TM REG eg 


feo 


a ne ae ven oe ae eee ee 
i National Gypsum Company 

Dept. NB-107, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
{ Please send me the free Noise Reduction 
Kit that contains acoustical case histories, 
| tells how I can reduce errors and increase 
| efficiency through sound conditioning. 
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| Company 
| Street 
| City 
NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY I Zone___._State 
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Automatic accounting 


At a price well within the range of the small business, the 
Burroughs new Director Accounting Machine handles medium- 
and small-business bookkeeping with big-business speed. Many 
new advantages, such as front-feed, automatic carriage control, 


register selection. Ask for a free demonstration. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
“Burroughs’’—Reg. TM. 

LOW AS 


Burroughs Director 


Accounting Machines 


*675 
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GOODYEAR'S NEW CHEMIGUM PLANT 
EQUIPPED WITH FRICK REFRIGERATION 


This versatile plant, just completed at Akron, makes many types of rubber, latices and 
plastics. The big reactors, each holding 3000 gallons, are lined with glass; each is cooled 
with seven banks of glass-coated ammonia coils of the patented Frick direct-expansion design. 


These coils, with their control system, enjoy a world-wide preference for use in chemical 


—— reactors. 
ee Ei Four Frick compressors of 12 in. bore 
a" and 12 in. stroke, together with a 5 by 
gm 5 machine, carry the refrigerating load 
under automatic and semi-automatic 
controls. 


















When you want the most durable 
and efficient refrigerating equipment, 
whether for air conditioning, process 
work, ice making, quick freezing or 
other cooling service, specify "Frick". 
Literature and estimates on request. 


Frick ammonia compressors at Good- 
year’s new plant in Akron, Ohio. 














INFLATION 


continued 


have been raised will want in- 
creases, too, whether their produc- 
tivity has increased or not. Barbers 
will want higher wages. So will 
doctors and lawyers. The result of 
the original increase may thus be 
an increase in prices and a loss in 
real wages to the workers in the 
plant first getting the raise. There- 
upon the cycle starts again. 

Management, therefore, is just as 
responsible as labor if prices rise. 
Management must make the deci- 
sion or acquiesce in actions which 
force the decision to raise prices. 

The next step businessmen could 
take, and one that on paper at 
least appears to be relatively simple, 
would be to put business accounting 
on a practical basis. This is a re- 
form for which the Machinery & 
Allied Products Institute, for in- 
stance, has been fighting for years. 
Most accounting today is in terms 
of numbers only rather than in 
terms of reality. 

Equity investors in corporations 
must have returns in current values, 
not in terms of historic dollars, if 
equity investment is not to be 
choked off. If a firm invests $1 
million in a plant with a 10-year life, 
the accountants will set up the 
books to write off the $1 million in 
a 10-year period. At the end of the 
10 years the corporation should have 
its $1 million back. If prices have 
been stable, that $1 million should 
enable it to replace the original 
plant. But if, during the interval, 
the price level doubles, the corpora- 
tion may have only enough dollars 
back to replace half a plant. It 
would have to find another $1 mil- 
lion either from profits or borrowing 
just to keep going at the old rate. 

If corporations would set aside 
each year the amount necessary to 
match the depreciation of that year 
in that year’s prices, their real 
profits would show on the books. 
Failure to do this brings charges of 
profiteering. If the books were set 
up to show real instead of nominal 
costs, the profits column would be 
quite different. The argument that 
wages rather than prices should be 
raised also might be more difficult 
to support. 

But more important would be the 
fact that, with practical accounting, 
companies can know their real plant 
and equipment costs. They can 
handle their negotiations with labor 
on an informed basis. They can 
give raises warranted by the real 
productivity and price picture, or 
know that they are paying less or 
more than the current income war- 
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rants. Because they can know where 
they stand month by month, they 
can fight inflation, and at the same 
time set aside adequate funds for 
replacement and expansion needs. 

Another step that some companies 
could take would be to calculate 
increases in productivity on the 
basis of their entire labor force and 
capital investment. If a machine 
can be improved in a way to double 
its speed and at the same time re- 
duce its errors the increase in pro- 
ductivity is obviously not due just 
to the operation of the machine but 
it is due more to scientific and 
engineering developments by indi- 
viduals of whom the company has 
never heard, as well as to skilled 
workers who make the improve- 
ments on the machine, and to the 
additional labor involved in provid- 
ing for additional raw materials and 
in selling the additional products, 
as well as to the management who 
succeeded in getting the machine. 

If the wages of the worker on the 
particular machine are doubled, 
other workers obviously will insist 
that their wages be increased, too. 
It is possible that wages could be 
raised some in the plant as a whole 
as a result of improvements of this 
sort. It is obvious also that the in- 
creases when given should be within 
the limits of increased return to the 
plant as a whole. 

However, some companies have 
increased payments to production 
employes on the basis of the increase 
output of those employes only. The 
result, of course, has been similar, 
if delayed, increases in wages of 
nonproductive employes and still 
later increases in the costs of capi- 
tal and other items. Management 
must know and believe that wages 
as a whole cannot be increased more 
than productivity as a whole after 
allowances for the costs of addition- 
al capital and other overhead in- 
volved in new technologies. 

By recognizing and facing up to 
the problem, by having an under- 
standing of the economics involved, 
and by using real rather than fic- 
titious accounting, business firms 
could handle their costs, their prices, 
their labor relationships, and public 
relations, on an informed and in- 
telligent basis. They could then 
give increases where increases are 
really earned by the plant as a 
whole and where such increases will 
not result in a loss rather than a 
gain in real earnings. They could 
hold prices down where increases 
are not needed, and where they 
might contribute to a general price 
rise that would boomerang back on 
their own costs. They could keep 
inflation from being inevitable. 

—RoBINSON NEWCOMB 
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GEORGIA’S --. 
GREEN TH 


for growing i 
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% Just one of the 
755 new additions 
Peas to the Georgia 

,! } Industrial Horizon 
ata 1 since 1955 


Eastman Kodak 


| proves that it’s good business 
| to produce in GEORGIA 


“,..Georgia’s capital city is a crossroads 

of transportation for the entire Southeast. Georgia 
itself is one of the leaders in the growing 

economic importance of the region. “Georgia also offers 
an expanding market for the products of our 

company and those of other American industries... 


has led to the expansion of our facilities...“The 


| “,..Our increasing business in Georgia 
| 
| 


mild climate and friendly people have contributed to 


______™__. Ingredients for Growth 


| Versatile Labor Supply 


| e Abundant Water, Fuel, Power 






re] fo) -{c7 /-\ 


Department of Commerce 





e Nearby Consumer Markets 


Yes... the grass _IS greener in Georgia 


making our business experience in Georgia a pleasant one.” 


J. McGhee 


Vice-president, Sales 





e Transportation Unlimited 


e Nearby Raw Materials 
e Fair, Equitable Taxes 
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ALL YOUR 





PRODUCTS CAN 


BE PROFITABLE 


These methods show how to make 


most of new market opportunities 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT is com- 
manding more management time 
these days. 

Improved technology and shifting 
markets are broadening the horizons 
for new products. But there are 
obstacles, too, which cost industry 
millions of dollars each year. 

Some of the signs of growing 
management emphasis on product 
activities were turned up by the 
management consultant firm of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton in a study 
completed recently. Here are sev- 
eral principal findings: 
> Almost all companies are working 
on a new product or wish they had 
one in their labs or plants. 


’ » Private research and development 


expenditures are climbing at the rate 
of about 20 per cent a year. 

> Today it’s about par for the 
growth companies to have 50 per 
cent of sales in products new to the 


company since the war. In the next 
couple of years, many firms expect 
new product sales to be an even 
larger percentage. 

> Corporate acquisitions, in the 
main a part of the search for new 
products, are hitting new highs— 
about 100 or so a month. 


> Scores of firms have organized 
new product or product-planning 
departments lately. 

One long-standing obstacle to suc- 
cessful product development is the 
high failure rate of new products. 
Even established, efficiently run 
firms can count on only one in five 
of their new products scoring with 
customers. For all other companies 
the odds are only one in 50 that a 
new product will survive for two 
years. 

Another problem is the extensive 
manpower waste and morale dam- 
age, particularly among _ technical 


@ @ The time to develop a product for 


profit is before it is conceived 99 
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personnel, as a result of the high rate 
of product failures, plus the fact that 
only one out of 500 product ideas or 
projects makes it all the way to the 
market place. 

A third problem is that almost 
every product may expect to be re- 
placed eventually. The product life 
span will vary, but in some cases it 
is only a few years. 

Often, before an old product is 
replaced, production catches up with 
demand and the product slips into 
profitless price competition to try 
to stay alive. 

The secret of product success is in 
knowing the market and matching 
the product to it, in the opinion of 
most product and marketing experts. 
Here’s what some of them say: 

“The successful products have 
most completely satisfied the custo- 
mer’s wants, either spoken or un- 
spoken. Those which have turned 
out to be lead balloons have for the 
most part been the result of not 
knowing what the customer wants, 
or knowing but not delivering,” com- 
ments Robert M. Oliver, marketing 
vice president for Thomas A. Edison 
Industries. 

“The market sets up the key for 
characteristics of the product,” R. 
W. Van Sant, Jr., director, market- 
ing technical service division of Gulf 
Research and Development Com- 
pany, told NATION’s BUSINESS. 
“New fuels and lubrication are of- 
ten developed in joint programs with 
users and equipment builders,” he 
said. 

According to Arthur C. Nielsen, 
Jr., executive vice president of A. C. 
Nielsen Company, market research 
firm, “The three words ‘my wife 
says’ are the three most expensive 
words in marketing today. 

“Submit the idea to the final test 
of the consumer under normal sell- 
ing conditions through the use 
of a controlled market test,’’ he 
counsels. 

Consumer testing was considered 
the most important factor in putting 
over a new product, according to a 
study of 200 large, experienced man- 
ufacturers of packaged consumer 
goods conducted by Ross-Federal 
Research Corporation of New York. 

Edison’s Mr. Oliver maintains 
that product success calls for a pro- 
gram of what he terms planned 
parenthood. “The time to develop a 
product for profit,” he explains “is 
before it is conceived, and the place 
is the market where it will be born 
and progress.” Edison makes and 
sells such diverse items as batteries 
and bassinets and introduces about a 
dozen new products a year. As 
many companies are doing today or 
will have to do to compete, the 
Edison organization has a special 
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Fluorescent Lamp is Sol 
Problems in Industry, in Offic 
in Shops and in Stores of Al Kinds 


No new fixtures needed. Just snap in this new fluorescent 
lamp for a lighting improvement so sensational, so far- 
reaching in its effects that you must see to believe. 


Anassembly linein Connecticut greatly increased 
production. An architectural firm reduced its drafts- 
man’s hours per job. A printing plant saves many 
hours a week on color make-ready. A bank in 
Michigan cut its bookkeeping errors. A prominent 
restaurant in Los Angeles enjoyed a radical in- 
crease in business. A food store reports a spurt in 
sales of fresh meats and vegetables. 


Reports like these come in daily from businesses all 
over America—from offices, banks, schools, art studios; 
from factories, and shops; from jewelers and brokers, 
florists and decorators, shopping centers, druggists, 
tailors, and huge factories—even from auto dealers. 
What is producing this sudden boost in sales, in pro- 
duction, in inc.eased efficiency of employees? A new 
method of providing color-corrected lighting that is 
almost completely free of glare! In offices, freedom 
from eye strain reduces tension, reduces errors, re- 
duces absenteeism. In sales rooms, various color com- 
binations make almost any product more attractive 
to the eye, more appealing to the prospect. 


THE FIRST REALLY RADICAL IMPROVEMENT 
The development of the SUNRAY Fluorescent Lamp 
today brings to business and industry the first really 
radical advancement in illumination since the inven- 
tion of fluorescent lighting. Three major features mark 
the transition from the fluorescent lighting of the past 
to SUNRAY Lighting of today. 


FIRST: Glare—the greatest cause of eyestrain, men- 
tal and physical fatigue—has been so greatly re- 
duced through built-in louvres, right inside the lamps 
that clerical errors have been slashed to a minimum. 


Untny 


COLOR ADJUSTED 
ILLUMINATION 


SUNRAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 1635, Warren, Pennsylvania 


SECOND: Colorite, the new triumph of SUNRAY 
engineering provides illumination of absolute day- 
light quality to make colors appear indoors exactly 
as they do outdoors under Northern daylight. Color 
matching of fabrics, paints, printing inks is no longer a 
problem. 





THIRD; Still other SUNRAY Lamps, singly or in com- 
bination, produce illumination that gets more favor- 
able reactions from prospective buyers in retail 
showrooms than does true daylight. Vegetables and 
meats can be made to look fresher and better, com- 
plexions can be made to look rosier and healthier, 
jewels can be made to give more brilliance, flowers 
“acquire rare tints and shades. Furs are glamorized. 
Automobiles sparkle. 


LET US HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 
Just tell us the nature of your business and we will 
mail complete facts on SUNRAY Lamps as they 
apply to your particular problems. From the data 
collected over a period of four successful years we not 
only are. familiar with the obvious problems of almost 
every known kind of commercial business, or indus- 
trial activity, but we also may acquaint you with some 
of the more subtle deficiences in lighting that affect 
your business without your knowledge. 


SEND NAME FOR FACTS 

Use the coupon or your letterhead. In addition to all 
the facts concerning your business, we will mail par- 
ticulars of our offer by which you may try out 
SUNRAY Lighting in your own establishment with- 
out the slightest obligation to buy. A direct compari- 
son with your present lighting will be the most con- 
vincing evidence you can have of the benefits you can 
gain through the use of SUNRAY Lamps. 
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As different from 
standard fluores- 
cent lighting as day 
is from night. 
Sunray Lamps #@ 
all standard fiuor- 
escent fixtures, 


Demonstration (ne 
Obligation to buy) 
on your premises 
provides visual 
proot in 20 seconds. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 





SUNRAY PRODUCTS CORP., Dept. 1635, Warren, Penna. 





Please send me complete information on the gains accomplished by your 
new Sunray Fivorescent Lighting in any kind of business. Also, tell me 
how I can have a demonstration made right on my own premises, without 
obligation to buy Sunray Lamps. 

















1 am in the, busi 
(describe type) 

Ny Name Title 

My Company Name 

Address 

City State. 


Be sure to fill out information below: 
PRESENT TYPE OF LIGHTING FIXTURE OO Slimline O Starter type 
Check size of lighting tubes now in use __.24” ___36” ___40” Other___ 























Fresh from big success in 
1957, undisputed leader 
in booming swimming 
pool industry announces 
dynamic new progra 
for 1958. a 


DISTRIBUTORS 


now being selected 
for new 1958 
Motel and Home 


Esther Williams 
Swimming Pool 
Program— 

NOW IN MOTION! 


Big Profit 
Opportunities 
right now in 
booming home and 
motel pool mar- 
kets. Pool heaters d 
and advanced design, 
all-concrete, simple 
construction bring : 
year-round boy 
volume sales. i 

as 
Coast to Coast NBC-TV program on 
200 stations right now to sell 
pools during lush Fall selling 
season. 


Millions spent on 1957 program 
in LIFE, BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS, TV, RADIO, etc., 
provide springboard for more 
millions planned in 1958. 


New Motel Program offers wide- 
open profit opportunities start- 
ing at once with fast sales to 
leads from our trade advertising 
and mailings. 


$25,000 to $250,000 Yearly Profit 
potential from five-figure invest- 
ment in self-liquidating inven- 
tory. 

Our New Year Started Labor Day! 
Distributors being appointed at 
rapid rate. ACT Now! 


ESTHER WILLIAMS 
SWIMMING POOLS 


39 Court Street, White Plains, N. Y. 





SWIMMING POOL UNITS 

















PROFITABLE 


continued 


product program which includes 
these steps: 


1. Establishing profit standards 
based on return on investment. 


2. Planning a course of action for 
substandard products. 


3. Developing a written policy on 
products. 


4. Researching the market. 
5. Matching product to market. 


6. Making marketing a company 
philosophy. 

The program’s objective: Trying 
to make each new product the one in 





Edison’s program using planned 
product parenthood evolved after 
the organization learned the hard 
way in 1950 that the product should 
be one that will meet the customers’ 
wants. 

In that year, Edison introduced 
with great fanfare a newly designed 
iron called the Stroke-Saver. 

“A woman could iron every article 
in the wash with fewer strokes and 
less time,” recounted Mr. Oliver, 
“We didn’t spare effort in taking it 
to market either. The United States 
Testing Laboratory was hired to 
make time and motion studies. 
Elaborate selling aides were pre- 
pared for our sales force, distributors 
and dealers. We launched the prod- 
uct with an all-out press luncheon. 


SIX STEPS TO NEW PRODUCTS 


Recognition of the stages of product evolution, says Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton in its product survey, is the key to new product 
organization and control. Here are six clear stages into which 
product creation falls, according to best practices the survey 


found among companies. 


1. Exploration: Product lines are determined in step with com- 
pany objectives, an idea generation program is set up and 
ideas are collected through an organized network. 


2. Screening: Best ideas are picked, facts are collected about 
their commercial aspects and the ideas are appraised for their 


value to the company. 


3. Specifications: Certain persons are made responsible for fur- 
ther study of ideas, desirable market features are determined 
and a definite program for product development is drawn up. 


4. Development: The idea becomes a concrete product. It’s built 
to specifications, evaluated in the laboratory and released 


for testing. 


5. Testing: Commercial experiments are planned, market test- 
ing is done, production is arranged and the design is frozen. 


6. Commercialization: Final plans are set for production and 
marketing, promotion and selling campaigns are coordinated, 
results are checked, improvements are made in the product, 


manufacturing and sales. 


five launched by successful firms 
that is a profit-maker. 

In these days of profit squeeze, 
the profit hunters should beware of 
problem products, says Mr. Oliver. 
This includes the products the com- 
pany is already making as well as 
those it may make in the future. 
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National advertising in magazines 
and on TV proclaimed our new dis- 
covery. This was backed up with 
local advertising in all media. Point 
of purchase was not forgotten. Ex- 
pensive window displays and other 
selling aids were available for dealer 
use. We had deals to get the stock 
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on dealers’ shelves and contests ,to 
activate the distributor salesmen. 

“In short, we pulled out all the 
stops. But the effort failed. It was 
not what women wanted. They 
wanted a steam iron and were per- 
fectly willing to pay almost twice as_ | 
much as for a Stroke-Saver.” 

Here, according to Mr. Oliver, is 
a rundown of some of the costs of 
failure: 

Engineering, tooling, package de- 
sign, advertising, merchandising, di- 
rect selling, warehousing, inventory, 
price concessions, extra advertising 
allowances to distributors and deal- 
ers, goodwill adjustments, lower 
morale, lost prestige, damaged trade 
relations, valuable time and effort 
taken from other products, loss of 
advertising and promotion money 
needed for profitable products. Also 
the time, effort and money spent on 
the Stroke-Saver could have been 
used for introducing a steam iron 
at a time when the steam iron boom 
was just catching on. 

How can these losses be pre- 
vented? Here are the steps in the 
planned parenthood formula as de- 
scribed by Mr. Oliver: 


> First, you establish profit stand- 
ards based on return on your invest- 
ment. Each product: and product 
line should carry its share of the | 
load. The products that don’t are | 
costing you money. So you must 
analyze your present product lines. 
Get the exact cost and profit break- 
down on each product. Old profit 
standards, in terms of conventional 
percentages of profit on sales, are 
misleading. As low as two per cent 
can be a satisfactory return on a 
sales dollar that turns over 12 times, 
for example. It is a matter of com- 
pany objectives to set how much 
profit a product should earn. 

“T think that 20 per cent before 
taxes on total assets is a proper ex- 
pectation,” says Mr. Oliver, “but 
the important thing is that manage- | 
ment set a profit standard.” | 








> Second, you plan a course of ac- 
tion for substandard products. For 
these profit-weak items, there are 
three possible decisions: 

a. Restore them to a profit-mak- 
ing position. This involves analysis 
of such factors as the design, price 
structure, industry position, compet- 
itiveness, cost of manufacture, fore- 
cast of success. All will depend on 
whether cost of accomplishment is 
less than the profit objective. 

b. Discontinue the preduct or line. 
This would be done only after the 
first choice of restoring the product 
to profitability has been found im- 
practical or impossible. 

c. Continue the product for some 
particular reason—as‘a loss leader | 
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neenah says: 
some people | 
never see you... 
only your 


letters... 


They never come into your office, 
never see your face, never clasp your 
hand, yet they do business with you 
through your letters. So make your only 
impression the best impression. e 


Use a fine cotton fiber bond by Neenah 
for your business letterheads. 


You can help create a 
letterhead that helps your ‘ 
company succeed. The 
first step is to ask your 
printer for a free copy of 





the second series of ‘The 
Right Letterhead for You.” 





Pd 


wl i ! 


ce a S\MCE 1873 | 






neenah paper company 
A DIVISION OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


neenah, wisconsin “ 
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PROFITABLE 


continued 


or to satisfy a special customer— 
even though it costs money to do so. 

“Reasons for continuing an un- 
profitable line, will be almost im- 
possible to justify if management is 
intellectually honest,” Mr. Oliver 
contends. 


> Third, develop a written product 
policy. “Few companies,” Mr. Oliver 
says, “reduce product policy to writ- 
ing, and it is an important thing to 
do.” Such a policy should define the 
scope of the product line, quality 
level, price range, relationship to 
other products and influence on 
other products. Boiled down, it in- 
volves eight key words: people, 
money, plant, name, market, vol- 
ume, leadership and profit. 

The skills of the people in an or- 
ganization and the financial and 
physical resources should be defined, 
then the product line developed ac- 
cordingly. The company should 
consider in setting product policy 
those items for which its name is 
known. Will the company name 
help sell the product, for instance? 

Market trends and volume char- 
acteristics should be set down in the 
product policy. Opportunity for 
leadership in the field should be 
considered. Finally, the profit factor 
must be determined. 

“In preparing a written product 
policy, top management should con- 
sider all these and other pertinent 
factors, and put down a set of rules 
that will guide key personnel in 
their actions in connection with the 
product line,” Mr. Oliver said. 

When a written policy exists, he 
said, “each contemplated newcomer 
into the product line can be evalu- 
ated in advance, before . needless 
dollars have been poured into de- 
velopment and distribution.” 


> Fourth, research the market. A 
dollar spent in determining what 
your customer or prospects will buy 
will save hundreds of product de- 
velopment dollars. 

“The flop of the Stroke-Saver iron 
could have been avoided by proper 
market research and advance sales 
tests,” Mr. Oliver said. 

Edison now uses market research 
with all contemplated new products 
or acquisitions, Mr. Oliver pointed 
out, to determine if the company 
wants to enter the market. 

If it does, much more extensive 
studies are made to determine mar- 
kets, their potentials, and what 
characteristics successful. products 
should have. 


>» Fifth, develop a product for a 
market instead of a market for a 
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product. Not too many years ago 
said Mr. Oliver illustrating the im- 
portance of this step, Chrysler tried 
to market the Chrysler Airflow, 
which the public greeted with out- 
standing apathy. But the Forward 
Look was an outstanding success. 
The difference was that Chrysler 
probed into what the public wanted 
in the latter case, he said. 

Field research among salesmen 
who sell the Voicewriter dictating 
machine for Edison gave the com- 
pany an invaluable design clue 
which saved thousands of sales ex- 
pense dollars, Mr. Oliver recalls. 
Demonstrable differences were need- 
ed. It was found that the key person 
in the decision to buy was the secre- 
tary. So the engineers went to work 
to please her. They made a wafer- 
thin, flat-top machine that took up 
little space and on which papers 
could be piled without sliding off. 
The machine was offered in a va- 
riety of colors and with her initials 
on it. A new ear phone was devised 
with high fidelity sound. 


>» Sixth, make the marketing con- 
cept a company philosophy. The 
marketing concept puts the custo- 
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mer first and last, says Mr. Oliver. 
It starts with understanding. It 
thinks through the product situa- 
tion. 

When the president of the com- 
pany, the controller, head of the re- 
search lab, manager of engineering, 
head of production, service manager, 
director of quality control, treasurer, 
secretary, advertising manager, sales 
manager—every one of your em- 
ployes—is on the marketing team, 
you are on your way. END 


Er: 


REPRINTS of “All Your Products 
Can Be Profitable” may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Please enclose remittance with 
order. 
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Moving to New Jersey ? 


We can help make the move a great deal easier 
for you. And we mean in matters beyond the com- 
plete banking services that a bank with 18 offices 
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Pressures 
building for aid 
to colleges 


Tomorrow’s needs and financing problems 


foreshadow plea for federal intervention 


DRASTIC CHANGES are ahead for 
colleges and universities: 


>» The population that is of college 
age is zooming. 


> Increasing numbers of adults are 
demanding college-level training. 


> Demand is growing for the uni- 
versity to broaden its role, to pro- 
vide many more services in the com- 
munity it serves. 


All this adds up to positive pros- 
pects of a heavy financial burden. 
Current thinking is that college and 
university operating funds will have 
to be raised from $3 billion a year 
to at least $5 billion a year and an 
extra $10 billion or more will be 
needed for buildings and improve- 
ments in another 10 years. Current 
college construction expenditures are 
running dbout $750 million a year, 

Classes, nevertheless, will be 
crowded for many years because 
there won’t be enough qualified 
teachers to go around. 

As one result of these pressing 
demands on the nation’s institutions 
of higher learning, you can expect 
a significant increase in pressure for 
federal intervention. 

Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Marion B. Folsom said 
recently: 

“You may be sure that, if plans 
are not made to do something about 
this, the demand is going to be so 
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great that some government is going 
to have to step in.” 

Thus, although the problem now 
is one of education, it soon is likely 
to become an important national 
political problem. 

Here is the background: 

By the end of this month more 
than 3.4 million young people will 
be enrolled in the nation’s colleges 
and universities. 

The figure is about 206,000 higher 
than last year. 

By 1965 college enrollment will 
total about 5 million. The figure 
could reach 6 million by 1970 and 
8 million by 1975. 

The outlook for higher education 
is further complicated by the in- 
creasing pressure from adults for 
college-level courses. About 35 mil- 
lion persons—more than the total 
number of pupils now enrolled from 
kindergarten through public high 
school—are seeking self-improve- 
ment and higher job classifications 
through organized study. In ever 
greater numbers they are attending 
evening courses and seeking more 
off-campus offerings in academic as 
well as vocational and _ technical 
subjects. 

The pressures on facilities and 
faculty, however, are not all the 
result of increases in college-age 
population or demand for adult edu- 
cation. 

Many of them arise because of a 


changing public conception of what 
a college should do. Under the gen- 
eral heading of area services, col- 
leges and universities are being 
asked to take part in community 
and industrial development, provide 
consultant services for business and 
communities as well as labor unions, 
do research on a wide variety of 
subjects, and many other things 
not related to teaching. 

Such activity means that the col- 
lege staff now includes many people 
whose skills are far from those tra- 
ditionally regarded as necessary in 
an institution of higher learning. 

To anticipate future problems and 
possible solutions, some states have 
created commissions to study what 
the future holds. One such state is 
Illinois. In a recent report to the 
governor and the state legislature, 
the Illinois Higher Education Com- 
mission found! 

e That the state would need 144,000 
new college teachers by 1966-70. It 
now has 47,000. 

e That the number of college age 
youngsters, 886,000 in 1950, would 
jump 73 per cent by 1977. 

e That the number of full time day 
students, 95,000 in 1950, would sky- 
rocket 133 per cent by 1977. 

e That total college level enroll- 
ment, which was 143,000 in 1950, 
would soar to 344,000—or an in- 
crease of 141 per cent—by 1977. 
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Many authorities believe that the 
findings of the Illinois Higher Edu- 
cation Commission are representa- 
tive of what will happen throughout 
the nation. For example, the nation 
now has about 15 million youngsters 
of college age, that is, 18-24. Al- 
though that’s the lowest figure in a 
quarter of a century, the big in- 
crease in the birth rate which fol- 
lowed World War II soon will begin 
to swell the number of college-age 
youths. 

The figure will rise to about 20 
million by 1965 and to 28 million 
by 1975. 

Moreover, larger percentages of 
our youth are attending colleges. 

In 1900 only about two per cent 
of the persons 18 to 24 attended 
college. The figure rose to nine per 
cent in 1940 and now is about 20 
per cent. Authorities say the trend 
shows no signs of slackening. 

College officials, as they eye the 
future, are considering two basic 
alternatives: 
> Should they keep their doors open 
to everyone who wants an education, 


versity at Carbondale. SIU was a 
small teachers’ college. Enrollment 
in 1940 reached a peak of 2,100. 
During World War IL it fell off toa 
low of 785. 

Then, in 1947, SIU became a uni- 
versity. Enrollment soared. By the 
time the flood of war veterans di- 
mihished, great numbers of new 
students just out of high school 
were flocking to the university. As 
classes reopen this fall, SIU will 
have about 7,000 students in three 
colleges, four schools, and three di- 
visions. Another 4,000 will sign up 
for extension and adult education 
work. There are two major reasons 
for these gains. 

1. The school broadened its edu- 
cational scope when it was elevated 
to university status in 1947, thus 
attracting large numbers of students 
who previously either had to travel 
long distances to train for any ca- 
reer outside of teaching—or not at- 
tend college at all. 

2. Starting from scratch, the new 
university tailored a curriculum to 
practical needs in its primary service 








ee You may be sure that, if 
plans are not made to 
do something about this, 
the demand is going to be 
so great that some govern- 
ment is going to have 


to step in. 99 
Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 


of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 





mass-producing graduates at the risk 
of lowering standards? 


> Or should all colleges, public as 
well as private, limit enrollments? 


Educators regard both extremes 
as dangerous. One would reduce the 
comparative value of a college de- 
gree. The other would deprive po- 
tential leaders of the chance to prove 
themselves. 

One school which has already 
suffered the growing pains colleges 
generally will have in the next 10 to 
20 years is Southern Illinois Uni- 


area, which is 31 southern counties 
of the state. 

Since 1949, SIU has added $20 
million worth of new buildings. The 
campus has spilled over residential 
areas and farms until the school now 
owns 2,500 acres of land and leases 
other facilities from federal, munici- 
pal and private agencies. 

Construction has been going on 
continuously for eight years. Six 
new residence halls were built this 
year. An agriculture building will 
be put into use this fall. Two 
more large building projects are 
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AID TO COLLEGES 


continued 


ready to start. Plans for other build- 
ings and future expansion are in 
various stages of development. 

Nevertheless, the surge of enroll- 
ment—such as colleges everywhere 
will soon experience—has left SIU’s 
building program behind schedule. 
Facilities now are adequate only for 
the enrollment of eight years ago. 

To bridge this gap, the university 
uses 170,000 square feet of space in 
barracks, quonset huts, and former 
residences for classrooms and labo- 
ratories. 

New buildings are pressed into 
use as soon as they have four walls 
and a roof. 

To make fullest use of the space 
it has, the school schedules regular 
classes from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m. for five 
days a week and also has classes on 
Saturday mornings. 

Faculty members work on a tight 
schedule, too. Top administrators, 
deans, the registrar, and other high 
echelon staffers carry classloads. 
Graduate assistants and graduate 
fellows help relieve professors of 
lesser duties so they can counsel 
students, serve on committees, con- 





duct research, and take extension as- 
signments. 

Like other schools of higher learn- 
ing, however, not all pressures on 
faculty and facilities are the result 
of student numbers. 

In the case of SIU these pressures 
come from industries, farm groups, 
homemakers, municipal government, 
social agencies, and other compo- 
nents of the community. 

President Delyte W. Morris and 
other administrators feel that edu- 
cation is a life-long process. In their 
view, seats of learning have an obli- 
gation to people of all ages in the 
geographical or cultural area the 
institution serves. 

“Whatever its facilities,” says Dr. 
Morris, “the college should do its 
utmost toward educating the public 
at large. An informed public is 
critically needed in the defense 
against the forces which seek to 
undermine our time-honored system 
of a free democracy.” 

In line with this thinking, the 
school sends consultants to towns 
in the area to help analyze local 
problems through basic research, to 
address town meetings, to help make 
industrial and agricultural surveys, 
and to help in other ways. 

The community development staff 


Demand for a greatly broadened role 





puts all colleges into 


more new and expanded activities: 


Community development 





Consultant aids and services 


aE.» 
Research efforts in many fields iy 
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of the university includes an indus- 
trial consultant whose job is to steer 
factory prospects to the area. The 
school also provides special archi- 
tectural and engineering studies, and 


develops technical training pro- 
grams through its Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institute. 

In a group of wooden structures 
formerly housing an army ordnance 
plant, the college regularly offers 
courses in welding, cosmetology, 
wood technology, machine drafting 
and design, radio and television 
maintenance, auto repair, and doz- 
ens of other skills and crafts. 

“We do not argue that the uni- 
versity is the proper place for these 
courses or that they are a necessary 
part of a university,” President 
Morris explains. “We simply say 
that if there is a need for certain 
skills and only this university can 
teach them, then we should by all 
means do so.” 

Associate degrees are given after 
two years of specialized courses in 
trades and business, interwoven 
with general courses in public speak- 
ing, English, civics, and mathe- 
matics. Night classes, in everything 
from accounting to window display, 
move from town to town. One two- 
year series of courses, for industrial 
managers of plants on the Illinois 
side of the Mississippi River, oppo- 
site St. Louis, will have 750 students 
during the coming school year. 

The great bulk of faculty research, 
in the arts, sciences, education and 
business, aims at material benefits 
for southern Illinois. 

The SIU Small Business Institute 
offers professional counseling and 
service to retailers, wholesalers and 
small manufacturers. A wood prod- 
ucts pilot plant coordinates teaching 
and forest research with market sur- 
veys, production and distribution of 
items made from the area’s vast re- 
serves of low-grade hardwoods. The 
Southern Illinois Tourist Associa- 
tion was organized on campus last 
year. College staffers also contribute 
their energies to the Southern IIli- 
nois Labor Relations Council and 
to the Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Although some educators and lay- 
men believe such fringe projects 
weaken the dignity of a university, 
others defend this broad concept of 
higher education on grounds that it 
is promoting better job efficiency, 
making better citizens, and inspir- 
ing a cultural renaissance among 
people who may never have set foot 
inside a college classroom. 

Regardless of how educators feel 
about such extracurricular projects, 
however, the fact is that people are 
demanding that these things be 

(continuéd on page 108) 
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Use of Recordak 35mm Microfilm in Filmsort aperture cards brings new efficiency to your drafting room 


NEW RECORDAK PRECISION ENGINEERING DRAWING SYSTEM 


Destined to change 
drafting room procedures 
the world over! 


Important Recordak discov- 
eries in 35mm microfilming 
techniques and quality control 
greatly increase the scope of 
aperture cards. Simplify filing, 
reference, printmaking, and dis- 
tribution in all drafting rooms 
large and small. 

Now, for the first time, engineer- 
ing drawings, prints, specification 
sheets—all sizes, all ages, all colors 
—can be reproduced uniformly, 
without loss of detail, on low-cost 
35mm microfilm. 

Picture, if you will, a faded blue- 
print with white lines; a soiled 
tracing with gray lines; a mottled 


brown Van Dyke with yellowed 
lines; a spirit duplicator copy with 
purplish images: From this assort- 
ment of negatives and positives you 
get white on black negative 35mm 
copies—with needle-sharp line de- 
tail and amazingly uniform back- 
grounds. (Background densities are 
controlled within 2/10 of 1% on the 
A.S.A. neutral density scale.) And 
this magic is performed—not with 
70 or 105mm film—but with low- 
cost Recordak 35mm microfilm. 
The next step in the new Recordak 
System—putting one or more 
frames of these superb 35mm repro- 
ductions in punched, tabulating, or 


other standard cards—gives you an 
active drawing file which saves en- 
gineering time, steps up efficiency. 


How Recordak System 
cuts costs 


[] Decks of cards replace acres of files. 
Now you can keep thousands of draw- 
ings at your fingertips in uniform trays. 
Save as much as 95% of floor space 
and cabinets now requi~ed for inactive 
or superseded drawings. 

| ] Drawings can be filed according to 
sequence number—impractical or im- 
possible before when drawing size varied 
from small to large. 

[_] Reference is faster. Your Recordak 


35mm Filmsort aperture cards can be 
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Recent Recordak improvements in 
35mm microfilming techniques and qual- 
ity control make new system possible 


checked immediately in a specially de- 
signed film reader, next to your draft- 
ing board. 

| You get prints faster. Having ap- 
erture cards at your fingertips also pays 
off whenever prints are needed. En- 
largement prints are made directly from 
the cards in seconds using photographic 
or electrostatic methods. 
|_| Lowers distribution costs. Pays to 
ship Recordak Filmsort aperture cards 
—instead of blueprints—to branches, 
repair depots, subcontractors. [hey en- 
joy the advantages cited above. You 
speed distribution, slash mailing costs. 
[| Gives you low-cost protection 
Duplicate film copies can be made from 
the master film or aperture cards and 
vault-stored at low cost. An impossi- 
bility with bulky drawings. 

Improves print quality 
The quality of the Recordak 35mm 
film images is so exceptional that 
enlargement prints made from them 
will be as readable as the originals. 
You are invited to compare their 
quality with prints you are now 
getting from your original tracings 
or intermediates of any type. 
Fills urgent need 

In large companies and govern- 


Drawings and prints of all ages, sizes 
and colors are reproduced uniformly on 
Recordak 35mm Microfilm 


ment agencies the problem of stor- 
ing, distributing and protecting 
engineering drawing files is, of 
course, more acute than in the 
smaller ones. 

In these large organizations, 
further economies can be realized 
by correlating the use of Recordak 
Filmsort aperture cards with mech- 
anized filing, sorting, duplicating 
and enlarging systems. 

New system hailed 

by engineers and draftsmen 
Already many well-known compa- 
nies have launched programs em- 
ploying Recordak’s new system. 
You are cordially invited to make 
any comparison, to make any test. 
No obligation whatsoever. 

Free booklet gives full details 
Must reading for every engineer and 
draftsman explains the new 
Recordak System in detail. Shows 
how you can bring its advantages to 
your drafting room using your own 
Recordak equipment and following 
Recordak procedures. Or by calling 
on Recordak’s Technical Service 
Department to do the complete job. 


**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


r——————-—-— MAIL COUPON TODAY —————— 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of 
modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet describing new Recordak 
Engineering Drawing System. No obligation whatsoever. 
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Decks of cards replace acres of files— 
thousands of microfilmed drawings can 
be kept at the fingertips 


Reference is faster—any microfilmed 
drawing can be checked immediately in 
a specially designed reader 











Enlarged paper prints can be made in 
seconds directly from aperture cards 
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Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
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“REZNOR 


Zi \SUNIT HEATERS 


Rernor Mfg. Co., 23 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 











TRANSFER 
COMING UP? 





Let 


NATIONAL VAN LINES, Inc. 


move you 


ANYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


If you’re an employee with a pro- 
motion in your pocket and headed 
for a new home, trust National to 
pamper your goods, make the move 
worry-free ! 

If you’re an executive in charge 
of moving personnel, exhibits, 
business equipment, let National 
take over for you and do the job 
safely, economically. 

National offers direct “one van’ 
service to all 48 states; world-wide 
plane or “Ocean-Van’ service. 

For full details, contuct your local NVL 
agent or Mark Egan, General Sales Man- 


ager, National Van Lines, Inc., National 
Plaza, Broadview, Illinois. 





AMERICA'S PIONEER NATIONWIDE MOVING COMPANY 
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AID TO COLLEGES 


continued 


done. Universities presumably must 
assume responsibilities or ignore 
public pressures. 

In the state as a whole, the Illinois 
Higher Education Commission, of 
which President Morris is a mem- 
ber, has made a number of sugges- 
tions to handle the present heavy 
burden and get ready for the impact 
that’s ahead. 

For example, the Commission has 
recommended that the state provide 
scholarships to private schools which 
are currently operating at about two- 
thirds capacity. The Commission 
also advised that the state’s present 
17 junior colleges, which had 9,500 
students in 1955, be increased in 
number until they can accommodate 
25,000 to 30,000 in the next 20 years. 

Relating plans to meet future 
problems, President Morris recently 
told the state legislature that SIU 
alone will need $169 million for 
capital improvements in the next 
12 years. The University of Illinois, 
at Urbana, will need $151 million in 
its capital budget between now and 
1969, according to President David 
Dodds Henry, and would have re- 
quired more if plans for future 
growth had not been undertaken 
several years ago. 

These are only two of Illinois’ 100 
institutions of higher learning. 

Apply these plans over the nation 
to nearly 1,900 colleges and uni- 
versities, and the cost of equipping 
education for the next generation of 
students appears staggering. Presi- 
dent Nathan Pusey of Harvard Uni- 
versity believes we will at least have 
te duplicate the physical facilities 
built up over the past 300 years. 

According to Ronald B. Thomp- 
son, registrar and university exam- 
iner of Ohio State University: 

“Basically, the need for expanded 
facilities in higher education during 
the next 15 to 20 years will be 
directly proportional to increasing 
enrollment. Unless present and 
planned facilities can be_ better 
utilized in the future, it will be 
necessary to build, within 20 years, 
as many classrooms, laboratories, 
offices, and other buildings as now 
exist on all the college and univer- 
sity campuses in the entire United 
States.” 

According to the American Coun- 
cil on Education, construction costs 
are estimated at $13 billion over the 
next 10 years, or almost double the 
present rate of expenditure for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Thompson believes that the 
$13 billion estimate—$6 billion for 
replacement and $7 billion for new 


construction—‘“‘is conservative un- 
less we can find a far better way to 
use our present facilities.” Others 
place needs at about $10 billion. 

Regarding teachers, J. Conrad 
Seegers, president of Muhlenberg 
College, says: 

“At this moment, about 190,000 
men and women are teaching in 
American colleges. That provides a 
ratio of about one instructor for 
every 13 students. If we assume 
that same faculty-student ratio, and 
assume that the same proportion of 
boys and girls of college age will 
continue to attend college—neither 
of which assumptions is necessarily 
accurate—we will need 250,000 col- 
lege teachers by 1960, and 495,000 
by 1970.” 

If colleges and universities don’t 
get the funds for this kind of expan- 
sion—whatever the ultimate cost— 
educators say the simplest course is 
to restrict enrollments. 

The big question is: 

Will they then be able to turn 
out enough students to meet mini- 





mum demands for college trained 
personnel? 

Shortages have already been felt 
in some fields of business and indus- 
try. 

One prospect jointly feared by 
many educators and businessmen is 
the threat of possible federal inter- 
vention. 

Here is how Dr. Harlan Hatcher, 
president of the University of Michi- 
gan, views prospects: 

“Basically, the federal govern- 
ment has so heavily pre-empted the 
sources of revenue that the state 
does not know how to meet its needs 
with what is left. 

“With private and corporate sup- 
port unavailable, and with the state 
feeling poor and crowded out of a 
tax supply, the task of outfitting the 
colleges and universities will in- 
evitably shift to our Great White 
Magician Father of More and More 
—the federal government.” 

Perhaps one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of federal intervention will 
turn out to be the federal govern- 
ment itself. 

Recently HEW Secretary Folsom, 
said: 

“Already, enrollment in colleges 
and universities is at an all time 
peak. Yet, in the next 10 to 15 years, 
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the number of young people seeking 
higher education will double, per- 
haps triple.” 

The American people, the Sec- 
retary asserted, “must face up 
to the hard fact that one of the 
things needed is money—much more 
money than we have ever spent for 
education.” 

Spending, he said, will have to be 
“stepped up sharply for at least a 
decade in order to catch up with 
the accumulated deficiencies and 
take care of increased enrollments 
by 1970. 

“There is imperative need now for 
action and planning on a nationwide 
scale to meet the educational needs 
of those who finish high school.” 

Mr. Folsom says only six states 
are really making a careful plan of 
how they are going to meet this 
problem. 

Will the federal government step 
in if states fail to make plans? 

“T don’t know,” Mr. Folsom told 
an interviewer. “We will have to 
wait for that time.” 

What is the Administration’s phi- 
losophy about the extent of federal 
participation in affairs of this kind? 

Mr. Folsom said: 

“We believe that when the wel- 
fare of the whole people is involved 
in certain problems which are na- 
tionwide in scope, a problem which 
cannot be solved or solved quickly 
enough by private efforts, or local 
and state governments, then there 
is a deep federal responsibility to 
help.” 

The federal government, of course; 
is already deeply involved in financ- 
ing higher education. 

“A quarter of a century ago.” 
says Wilson Compton, former presi- 
dent of the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education, Inc., “student pay- 
ments and legislative grants provided 
75 per cent of the total income for 
education and general programs of 
colleges; endowment earnings, 18 per 
cent; gift income, seven per cent. 

“In 1950, the last full year of the 
GI bulge, the total income of coi- 
leges for educational operations was 
56 per cent from tuitions and state 
appropriations, 31 per cent in vari- 
ous forms from the federal govern- 
ment including veterans’ payments, 
six per cent from endowments, and 
seven per cent from gifts.” 

For the future, who will provide 
funds? 

Mr. Compton says: 

“The state legislatures presum- 
ably will provide at least half. 

“Some of these needs no doubt 
will be met by federal college hous- 
ing loans. 

“But additional capital funds will 
be required on a large scale.” 
—EpMUND C. HASSE 






This ad — another in a year-round 
promotion in national magazines — reminds 
consumers to look for the Yellow Pages emblem 
in advertising. You can display this emblem in your 
advertising when you use Trade Mark Service in 
the Yellow Pages. Together they will direct more 
sales to your local dealers and distributors. 
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Nearest Dealer 
In The 
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guides you to the 
Yellow Pages 


where advertisers list their 
local dealers for your 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 
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ye Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 


yy Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Save: 
Money, Prevents Errors 


yx Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

yx Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vx Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 200,000 in Use 


Complete price $4,950 including cards 


FREE 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street @ New York 36, N. Y. 








24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. T-40 
Without Obligation 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST 
INDUSTRIAL HEATERS 


ad Gas fired Panelbloc radi- 
ant heaters “‘heat like the 
sun’’—but do a more con- 
sistent job. You can enjoy 
their healthful heat twenty- 
7) four hours a day! Automatic. 
Easy installation. Burns any 
commercial type gas. Send for information. 


PANELBLOC 








Take a Cook’s tour around 
the world and you'll find 
Thermobloc warm air heat- 
ers wherever you go. Manu- 
factured and sold in 27 
countries. Oil or gas fired. 
Economical, and they are 
made in a complete range 
of sizes for open area heat- 
We ing. No pipes or duct work 


THERMOBLOC 








Thermobloc Div., Prat-Daniel Corp. 

y 1-10 Meadow St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 

Canadian Affiliate: 

5 T. C. Chown, Ltd., Montreal - Toronto 

Please send bulletins on [] Panelbloce [)Thermobloc 
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CLOTHING SALES 


continued from page 39 


with incomes under $4,000 spend 
$15, and families with incomes of 
$10,000 and more spend $35 per 
year. 


Footwear 


Street, business and play shoes, 
rubbers and galoshes purchased for 
women and girls this year will total 
at least 400 million pairs, and cost 
about $2.3 billion. These purchases 
are expected to reach $3.1 billion in 
1965, a rise of 35 per cent. Foot- 
wear expenditures for women and 
girls are about 0.8 per cent of total 
consumer expenditures for families 
with incomes of $4,000 to $9,999, 
but a somewhat smaller proportion 
of total expenditures for families 
with lower and higher incomes. An- 


Men’s and boys’ 
clothing 


Total expenditures for men’s and 
boys’ clothing this year will be 
about $8.9 billion. Spending is ex- 
pected to increase 36 per cent by 
1965, reaching $12.1 billion. Fami- 
lies with incomes under $4,000 de- 
vote 2.5 per cent of all expenditures 
to men’s and boys’ clothing, while 
families with $10,000 and more in- 
come use 3.5 per cent. Of the total 
dollar market for men’s and boys’ 
clothing, 15 per cent is in families 
with incomes under $4,000, 22 per 
cent in families with $4,000 to $5,- 
999 income, 41 per cent in families 
with $6,000 to $9,999 income, and 
22 per cent in families with incomes 
of $10,000 and more. 


Outerwear 


Sales of men’s and boys’ suits, 
coats, jackets, shirts, and other out- 
erwear items will total about $5.2 
billion this year. They are ex- 
pected to reach $6.9 billion in 1965, 
a gain of 33 per cent. The pro- 
portion of family expenditures for 
these items increases as income 
rises, being 1.5 per cent of total 
expenditures for families with in- 
come under $4,000, but reaching 2.2 
per cent for families with incomes 
of $10,000 and more. Families with 
incomes under $4,000 spend an av- 
erage of $40 per year for men’s and 


| boys’ outerwear; families with $10,- 


000 and more spend about $350. 


Underwear,nightwear,socks 
This year’s expenditures for men’s 


nual dollar expe:diiures rise from 
$20 per year for families with in- 
comes under $4,000, to $75 per year 
for families with $10, 000 and more. 


Hats, gloves, accessories 


Expenditures for women’s and 
girls’ hats, gloves, handbags, um- 
brellas, handkerchiefs, belts, jewel- 
ry, watches, and similar items will 
total about $2.3 billion this year, 
but are expected to reach $3.1 bil- 
lion in 1965, a rise of 35 per cent. 
As incomes rise, the proportion of 
total expenditures for these items 
increases rapidly. Families with in- 
comes under $4,000 devote only 0.6 
per cent of total expenditures to 
hats, gloves and accessories, while 
families with $10,000 incomes spend 
1.3 per cent. Average annual dollar 
expenditures today are $15 for fam- 
ilies with under $4,000 income, but 
$150 for families with $10,000 and 
more incomes. 


p 
36 %o 





and boys’ undershirts, shorts, pa- 
jamas, socks, and similar items will 
total about $900 million. They are 
expected to reach $1.1 billion in 
1965, a rise of 22 per cent. Families 
with under $4,000 income spend 
about $10 per year for these items, 
but families with incomes of $10,- 
000 and more spend roughly $50. 


Footwear 


Men and boys will buy about 150 
million pairs of shoes, slippers and 
rubbers this year, spending about 
$1.7 billion. These expenditures in 
1965 are expected to total $2.5 bil- 
lion, up 47 per cent. Expenditures 
for men’s and boys’ footwear are 
about 0.7 per cent of total expendi- 
tures for families with $4,000 to 
$9,999 incomes, but a somewhat 
lower proportion for families with 
lower and higher incomes. These 
expenditures are about $15 per year 
for families with incomes under 
$4,000, but rise to $55 per year for 
families with $10,000 and more in- 
comes. 


Hats, gloves, accessories 


Men and boys will spend about 
$1.1 billion this year for hats, 
gloves, belts, handkerchiefs, jewel- 
ry, watches and other accessories. 
These expenditures are expected to 
total about $1.6 billion in 1965, 
up 45 per cent. Proportion of to- 
tal family expenditures allotted to 
these items rises steadily as income 
increases. Families with incomes 
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under $4,000 use only 0.2 per cent 
of total expenditures-for these items, 
while families with $10,000 and 
more use 0.5 per cent. Annual ex- 
penditures are $10 per family with 
income under $4,000. This rises to 
$70 for families with $10,000 and 
more income. 


Clothing 
for 
children 
under two 





This year’s expenditures for cloth- 
ing for children under two years 
old will total about $400 million, 
but is expected to be approximately 
$500 million in 1965, a rise of 25 
per cent. Each year only some 10 
per cent of all families purchase 
clothing for children under two. 


Clothing 
materials 





Consumer expenditures for yard 
goods, yarns, pins, needles, and 
other materials and supplies used 
in making clothing will total about 
$700 million this year. They are 
expected to reach $800 million in 
1965, a rise of 14 per cent. 


Clothing 
services 


Expenditures for. cleaning, press- 
ing, dyeing, and storage of clothing, 
shining and repairing shoes, and 
similar services total about $3.2 bil- 
lion this year, but are expected to 
rise 52 per cent by 1965, reaching 
$4.9 billion. With rising incomes 
families devote a larger proportion 
of total spending to clothing serv- 
ices. Families with incomes under 
$4,000 spend $30 per year, or about 
one per cent of total spending, for 
clothing services. Families with in- 
comes of $10,000 and over spend 
about $150 per year, or 1.3 per 
cent of total consumer spending, for 
clothing services. END 





REPRINTS of “Clothing Sales Pro- 
jected to 1965”’ may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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_| Low cost 


_| Interiors simple to insulate 
or completely finish 

_] Precision-made, factory- 
engineered parts 

(_] Save preliminary design work 
_) Quickly erected—“move-in” 
time reduced 

(_] Erection service available 


_] Buildings from 28 to more 
than 100,000 sq. ft. — 
Clear span widths from 
5’-4” to 100’ 











Planning a new building ?...Check these 
‘unique features of Armco Steel Buildings 


() Building tailored to your 
exact space needs 


_] Attractive, modern 
appearance 


() Rigid, weathertight con- 


struction withstands heavy 
wind and snow-loading 


(_] Minimum maintenance 

(_] Available in corrosion- 
resistant zinc- or aluminum- 
coated steels, or mill- 
prepared for painting 

(_] Easily and rapidly modified 
or enlarged 


Before you make a decision on your building needs, be sure 
to get the full story on Armco Steel Buildings. 


For complete information, call Western Union and ask for 
Operator 25, or write: Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
297-C Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 

















...Guplicating with a “PRINTED LOOK” 


This remarkable developme 
combines the simplicity of t 


with the automation and quality of the 
modern printing press—producing 
amazing print-like results. Undreamed 
of economies are possible in the 
production of your own forms, price- 
lists, bulletins and even illustrated 


catalog pages. Instant color 


changes and spotlessly clean 
operation. A GESTETNER costs no more 
than an ordinary duplicator. 


Godlelner 





of Duplicating Equipment Since . . 


| ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS SW 
| 


World's First and Foremost Manvfacterer 
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DUPLICATOR 









nt in “office printing” 
he stencil duplicator , 


r 
| GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
| 216-222 LAKE AVE., DEPT. 161, 

| YONKERS, NEW YORK 
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WHATEVER 
YOU DO 











Whatever your need in an adding machine, 
you'll find Burroughs makes one with just 
the right features, functions and price for 
you. Most complete line in the business, 
featuring 3 basic styles: full-keyboard 
Director, economy-buy Thriftline, compact 
Ten Key. Which for you? Call our nearby 
branch or dealer for a demonstration. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 





““BURROUGHS"’—REG. TM. 
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Executive 
Trends 


\ 


What managers talk about behind closed doors 

Interest in recent closed meetings of executives at an eastern retreat 
for management education focused to a surprisingly great extent on 
know-how techniques of management. Even such perennially popu- 
lar subjects as taxes and collective bargaining took a back seat. The 
talk points up executives’ seemingly insatiable appetite for practical 
solutions to management problems. 

P Specific subjects which attracted attention include finding, developing and 
appraising managers; how an executive should divide his time; how to 
establish research and development programs and maximize their productiv- 
ity. Motivation of workers now commands a great deal of executive interest. 


Future will see added interest in finance 

Off-the-record talk of managers also points to growing interest in 
developing the ability of nonfinance executives to analyze and inter- 
pret financial data. The current profit squeeze undoubtedly is ac- 
centuating this interest. 

If understanding of the finance function is a pressing problem 
now in your company, you might consider sponsoring special clinics 
on how finance relates to other company activities. 
> Awakening interest in the need for giving nonfinance executives a déeper 
grasp of finance highlights the fact that present-day managers need to know 
a lot of things—credit, finance, advertising, psychology and—with business 
increasingly assaulted on the legislative front—politics. 


Smaller businesses need know-how, too 

Coming months will see more and more discussion of how smaller 
businesses—even the very small—can benefit from the most advanced 
techniques of management. The smalls can use the same principles 
that the bigs are using. One large management training organiza- 
tion is so convinced of the applicability of management training to 
smaller companies that it is spending thousands of dollars pushing 
a crash program to fill the specific training needs of small firms. 
Fact is that small businesses need improved methods of operation more 
than they do special favors from the federal government. This clashes with 
efforts of some groups to set smalls against bigs. At least one small business- 


man recently exposed to management training for larger firms says he has 
been able profitably to adapt the techniques to solving his own problems. 


Management education will surge on all fronts 

The interest of companies of all sizes in the techniques of modern 
management has grown at an incredible rate since World War II. 
A number of factors explain this phenomenon, including the in- 
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creasing complexity of doing business, rapid expansion of many 
companies and industries, greater awareness of the human factor in 
business. A good barometer of the rapid growth of management 
education—and its future potential—is the American Management 
Association, a nonprofit management education organization. AMA 
was training about 17,000 executives annually at end of war, now 
trains 85,000. 

>This month AMA opens its new Academy of Advanced Management at 
Saranac Lake, New York, adding to its already swelling programs (12 meet- 


ings in 1945-46, 1,000 this year). About 3,000 executives will undergo training 
at the academy next year. 


What direction will future training take? 

The shape of coming education in management techniques already 
is discernible. Simulation theory—the use of games and other tech- 
niques to teach on-the-job skills away from the job—will be sharp- 
ened. The decision game (see “How to Build Know-how Fast,” 
NATION’S BUSINESS, July, 1957) will be a popular method. 
Others will include the acting out of management situations, 
adaptation of athletic coaching principles to the appraisal of execu- 
tive performance, training of executives in use of closed circuit TV, 
other visual aids. 


> The rehearsal of presentations to boards of directors, management commit- 
tees, sales teams, etc., is one device which is under study now. Watch for 
future development of this concept. You can also expect to hear more about 
the art of decision-making, a managerial skill which is perhaps more vital 
than all others. 


Teamwork comes under fire 

Postwar fascination with brainstorming, management by commit- 
tee, and other examples of cohesive group action is running into re- 
sistance. The pressure is coming from a new, articulate and, as one 
management expert describes it, “flashy school of sociologists” 
which sees serious dangers in the emphasis on group dynamics in 
management. These critics warn that executive individuality is 
drying up under the withering heat of conformity. 

> Despite such misgivings, many students of management do not think in- 
dustry is stifling its individualists by emphasizing the value of teamwork. 
The man who is a true individualist, a genuine innovator, can survive and 
flourish in even the most heavily organized and contormist organization, they 
say. In fact, they add, group action may make him more assertive, more crea- 
tive as an individual because he will be working harder to be heard. 


Don’t apologize for profits 

The profit squeeze, and debate over the wage-price spiral, has set 
many executives to thinking philosophically about the whole profit 
structure. 

Economists emphasize that profits are the power plant which 
drives the American economy. Yet, some businessmen pussyfoot 
around that fact. Not, however, a certain oil company president. 
He says profits are the only source from which a business can get 
the two things it needs to survive—money to pay for the capital 
invested, and money to invest in expansion of the business and im- 
provement of its product or service. 
> Profits insure continued employment and payrolls. And, as our oil company 
official points out, ‘Unless a business survives (by making profits) it won’t 


be around to fulfill those social responsibilities that so many people keep 
talking about.” 
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5179 50) > Half The Price of Other Major Dictating Machines 
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*F.E.T. extra. Transcribing accessories at small additional charge. Slightly higher in Canada, 


as Stenorette 


a chortor day 





ELECTRONIC DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING MIRACLE 


Here’s Why You'll Prefer Stenorette To Any Other 
Dictating Machine At Any Price: Even at its amaz- 
ingly low price, the world-famous Stenorette 
does everything the highest-priced units do- 
and more. Ideal for conferences, and for 
trips. Use your Stenorette in a moving car, 
plane or train... weighs only 11 Ibs., 10 oz. 


Revolutionary magnetic tape recording. Imagine! 
You’ll dictate for 30 minutes onto one mag- 
netic tape—the finest medium for recording 
the human voice. Erase automatically by re- 
cording right over words to be corrected... 
or review automatically at will... without 
ever touching the machine. Tapes can be re- 
used indefinitely ...so your Stenorette and 
several reels of tape can be your final cost for 
years of carefree, pushbutton dictation. 


Stenorette is ‘The Secretary's Secretary.” Your 
Secretary can transcribe from your machine 
—because the basic Stenorette accommodates 


both the dictating and transcribing attach- 
ments. Accessories are designed for the con- 
venience and comfort of secretaries. Fool- 
proof Index Dial and log pad makes tran- 
scription easiest of all. Shout—whisper—hold 
“mike” close or at arm’s length... playback 
is always clear and natural thanks to Auto- 
matic Voice Control. 


TRY A DeJUR-GRUNDIG STENORETTE: 
Your nearest Sales/Service Office (facing page) 
will be happy to let you put the Stenorette 
through its amazing paces at your desk. Have 
your secretary try it too. Try Stenorette today, 
and “talk your way to a shorter day” tomorrow. 


2 








YOUR “SECRETARY” on TRIPS. 
Light portable Stenorette oper- 
ates even in a moving car. 





‘ ( : 
DICTATE, TRANSCRIBE with ONE 
MACHINE. Cuts costs in half. 





BIG MEETING? Stenorette records 
every word clearly, distinctly. 
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TRY A DeJUR-GRUNDIG 


Stenorette 


Here is a partial list of Stenorette Sales/Service Offices. If no dealer is listed 
in your area send for name of nearest dealer to DeJUR - AMSCO 
45-01 Northern Bivd., Long Island City 1, New York 








ALABAMA 
Mazer's Off. & Store Equip. Co. 
BIRMINGHAM FA 4-4544 


Waller Brothers 


MOBILE HE 2-5694 


ARIZONA 
Heinze, Bowen & Harrington 
PHOENIX AL 8-7161 


ARKANSAS 


All State Supply 
LITTLE ROCK FR 4-1687 


W. D. Wells Office Equip. Co. 
PINE BLUFF JE 4-8420 


CALIFORNIA 
Executive Sales Corporation 


ARCADIA PO 6-8644 
Henley's Photo Shop 
BAKERSFIELD Ph. 4-9485 
A. C. T. Off. Equip. 
GLENDALE Ci 3-1131 


Sanders Off. Sup. & Equip. 


INGLEWOOD OR 4-9770 
Winstead Bros. 
LONG BEACH HE 2-3911 


All Makes Dictating Machine Co. 


LOS ANGELES RI 9-7483 
Elite Off. Equip. Co. 

LOS ANGELES OL 3-3160 
Wesbter- Ratliff 

LOS ANGELES DU 5-2024 
Wild & Co. 

LOS ANGELES VA 2947 
Winter & Co. 

LOS ANGELES MI 3296 
Shoob's Equip. Div. 

MODESTO LA 3-1828 
Alpha-Bus. Equip. Div. 
OAKLAND TW 3-1436 
Reese Off. Supply 

OXNARD HU 3-0151 
Anderson Typewriter Co. 
PASADENA SY 3-2166 
Tiernan's Off. Supply, Inc. 
POMONA LY 2-5010 
Hi Fi Shop 

RIVERSIDE OV 6-1383 
McCurry's 

SACRAMENTO Gi 3-3756 
Arrowhead Off. Equip. 

SAN BERNARDINO TU 5-8631 


Executive Sales of San Diego 


SAN DIEGO AT 1-8159 
Brooks Cameras & Sup. 

SAN FRANCISCO EX 2-7348 
F. A. Thomas Co 

SAN FRANCISCO DO 2-0836 


American Off. Appliance he 
cy 


SAN JOSE 3-3063 

Foremans 

SAN MATEO Di 3-1869 

Tiernan's 

SANTA ANA Ki 2-2365 

Anderson Photo Service 

SANTA BARBARA WO 2-9153 

King's Off. Equip. 

SANTA ROSA LI 5-6110 

Shoob's Equip. Div. 

STOCKTON HO 4-0828 

Pacific Off. Equip. Co. 

VALLEJO VA 2-7581 

Jay Ness Off. Supply 

WHITTIER OX 4-7475 
COLORADO 

Broome Bros., Business Div. 

PUEBLO Li 5-1201 

Colorado Visual Aids Supply Co. 

DENVER AL 5-5408 

aa” 
Stryker's Off. Equip. 
BETHEL Gubean Pi 8-3507 


National Typewriter Co., Inc. 
JA7-1115 


HARTFORD 


Electronic Bus. 

KENSINGTON 

Davis & Nye, Inc 

WATERBURY PL 4-0133 

Lee Rite Bus. Machine, Inc. 

WEST HARTFORD AD 2-8077 
DELAWARE 

The Photo Center, Inc. 


Equip. Inc. 
BA 5-3718 


DOVER OL 6-9436 
WILMINGTON OL 6-9436 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

DeJur-Amsco Corporation 
WASHINGTON NA 8-5691 
FLORIDA 

Kraynak Office Machines Inc. 


FT. LAUDERDALE JA 2-0038 
Parker's 

GAINESVILLE FR 2-2555 
Orben Pictures 

JACKSONVILLE FL 9-1906 


Accurate Business Machines 


MIAMI PL 7-2536 
Dade Typewriter Co. 

MIAMI FR 3-5335-6 
George Stuart Inc. 

ORLANDO GA 5-5411 
Arias Office Machines 

ST. PETERSBURG Ph. 5-4341 


Wyatt's Business Machines 


TALLAHASSEE Ph. 1098 

Halsey & Griffith 

WEST PALM BEACH TE 2-3883 
GEORGIA 

Ivan Allen Co. 

ATLANTA JA 1-0800 


Georgia Dictating Equipment Co. 
ATLANTA JA 5-7706 
Audio Visual Center 


AUGUSTA Ph. 2-0591 
IDAHO 

Fishers 

BOISE Ph. 4-2541 

Bangs Stationers, Inc. 

POCATELLO Ph. 2284 
ILLINOIS 

Aurora Typewriter Co. 

AURORA Ph. 7-8904 

Stiles Office Equipment 

CARBONDALE Ph. SI7L 


A.B.C. Dictating Machines Inc. 
CHICAGO MI 2-1050 
Aubry & Taendler Off. Mach. Co. 
CHICAGO Fi 6-3690 
Chicago Dictating Machine Co. 
CHICAGO AN 3-1875 
La Salle Copy Equip. & Sup!. Co. 
CHICAGO WA 2-6367 
Mills Recording Co. 

CHICAGO DE 2-4117 
Standard Stationery Supply Co. 


CHICAGO HA 7-8520 
Russell Hammill 

DECATUR Ph. 2-6840 
Poe's Business Machines 
EVANSTON N 4-4550 
Joliet Office Supply Co. 

JOLIET Ph. 2-4626 
Dunsworth's 

MACOMB Ph. 278 


Warner's Office Equipment Co. 
MATTOON AD 4-7415 


Austin Copy Machine & Supl. Co. 


OAK PARK ES 8-8580 
Lens & Camera 

PEORIA Ph. 6-1321 
C. H. Quest Typewriter Co. 
QUINCY BA 2-1031 


Lundgren's Business Equip. Co. 
ROCKFORD Ph, 2-6631 
Central Office Equipment 
SPRINGFIELD Ph. 3-4222 
National Office Supply 
WAUKEGAN 
INDIANA 
Ray Herring Camera Shop 
ELKHART Ph. 2-7403 


DE 6-4200 


Smith & Butterfield 


EVANSVILLE HA 2-3261 

Parkerson Typewriter Co. 

FORT WAYNE AN 9116 

Dave's Camera Mart 

HAMMOND WE 2-3970 

McCreary Dictating Machines 

INDIANAPOLIS CH 1-7171 

Rex Business Machines Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS ME 6-3306 

Berry's Camera Shop 

LAFAYETTE Ph. 2-4820 

Seward B. Price 

MUNCIE AT 2-3638 

Rosa's Inc. 

RICHMOND Ph. 2-3568 

Dean's Office Machines 

SOUTH BEND AT 9-6328 
IOWA 

Warren White 

DAVENPORT Ph. 3-6362 


Starks Typewriter & Supply Co. 


FORT DODGE Ph. 6-3091 

Fisher Typewriter Co. 

MASON CITY GA 3-2242 

Ray's Typewriter Co. 

NEWTON Ph. 1468 

Latta’s Business Systems, Inc. 

WATERLOO AD 3-3363 
KANSAS 

Northwestern Typewriter Co. 

HAYS MA 4-2565 

Runyan's Stationers e 

PITTSBURG Ph. 190 

Central Typewriter Co. 

SALINA TA 3-4629 

Bob Gaskin's 

WICHITA FO 2-4746 

Wilbur E. Walker Co. 

WICHITA AM 7-2232 

KENTUCKY 

George G. Fetter Co. 

LEXINGTON Ph. 4-6795 

George G. Fetter Co. 

LOUISVILLE JU 4-7131 


Maysville Office Equipment Co. 
MAYSVILLE LO 4-5316 
Bob McKeown Office Equip. Co. 
PADUCAH PH 2-1691 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge Off. Machines Co. 
BATON ROUGE EL 5-7500 
International Business Devices 
LAFAYETTE E 5-3319 
McMahan Typewriter Co. 
SHREVEPORT Ph, 2-4639 
MAINE 
J. H. Gass Office ean Co. 


BANGOR . 2-6789 

Canfield Agency 

PORTLAND SP 4-7053 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore Dictating Machine Co. 


BALTIMORE BE 5-6948 

EASTERN SHORE BE 5-6948 

Albert M. Long 

HAGERSTOWN RE 9-2708 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Dictronics 


BOSTON CO 7-4746/NE 3-4786 


Hammond Stationery & Equipment 
BOSTON HI 2-7550 


Nettle Office Equipment Co. 
BOSTON E 6-2116 


Massachusetts Motion Pictures 
N 


LYNN LY 5-6664 

The Typewriter Shop 

NORTHAMPTON SU 4-1754 

Vermes Typewriter Center 

SPRINGFIELD E 3-7186 

Palsons, Inc. 

WORCESTER PL 2-7517 
MICHIGAN 

Gregory & Leonard Off. Equip. Co. 

DETROIT Di 1-8585 

The Hasselbring Co. 

LANSING IV 2-1219 


The Daniels Co. 
MUSKEGON Ph. 26-095 
Oakland Office Equip. Co. 
ROYAL OAK LI 6-5000 
Macdonald and Stingel 
SAGINAW 


MINNESOTA 
Master Dictating Machines 
DULUTH RA 2-7272 


Mankato Office Machines Co. 


PL 3-5483 


MANKATO Ph. 2207 

H. C. Strom & Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS Ml 6-6301 

The Typewriter Shop 

ST. CLOUD BL 1-4191 

H. C. Strom & Co. 

ST. PAUL Mi 6-6301 
MISSISSIPPI 

Tom L. Ketchings Co. 

NATCHEZ Ph. 7384 
MISSOURI 

Brown, Weber & Co 

JEFFERSON CITY Ph. 6-7137 

K. C. A-V 

KANSAS CITY WE 1-8940 


Modern Business Equipment Co. 


SPRINGFIELD Ph. 6-0155 

Rembrandt, Inc. 

ST. LOUIS MA 1-8625 
MONTANA 

Willis Sales Co. 

BILLINGS Ph. 2-4133 
NEBRASKA 

Calandra Camera Co. Inc. 

OMAHA RE 3360 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Edward H. Quimby Co., Inc. 


DOVER Ph. 878 

Arthur N. Jennison Photo 

KEEN EL 2-2101 

R. H. Llewellyn Co., Inc. 

MANCHESTER NA 3-8848 
NEW JERSEY 

Charney's 

ATLANTIC CITY AT 4-1239 

Ashley-McCormick Co. 

BRIDGETON Ph. 9-2942 


New Jersey Office Sup!. Co. 
NEWARK BI 3-0050 
Nichols 
TRENTON EX 6-1521 
NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico School Supi. Co. 
ALBUQUERQUE CH 7-0263 
NEW YORK 
Audio-Video Corp. 
ALBANY AL 6-1129 
Business Equip. Sales, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON Ph. 2-1281 
Dictating Equipment Co. 
BUFFALO GA 2209 
United Off. Machines Corp. 
BUFFALO CL 7072-3 
Konen Equipment Co. 


GENEVA Ph. 9-5611 
Ray Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS Ph. 2-5848 


William O'Reilly, Inc. 
KINGSTON FE 1-1500 


A.B.C. Sound Engineering Co. 
PL 


NEW YORK 7-0992 
Alpha Typewriter Corp. 

NEW YORK MU 2-6666 
William C. Cullen, Inc. 

NEW YORK RE 2-7883-4 
Eastman Kodak Stores Inc. 

NEW YORK LO 4-6240 
M. C. Flynn 

NEW YORK PL 8-2080 
General Dict. Machines, Inc. 
NEW YORK RE 2-5454 
Midtown Typewriter Co. 

NEW YORK AL 5-4752 
Peerless Camera Store, Inc. 

NEW YORK MU 7-1000 
Sonocraft Corporation 

NEW YORK JU 2-1750 
Stentor's 

NEW YORK MU 6-5353-4 


Willoughby's Bus. Methods Corp. 


NEW YORK LO 4-1600/1694 
Bell Office Equip. Co. 

PEEKSKILL PE 7-3242 
Vaeth Office Supply, Inc. 
POUGHKEEPSIE GR 1-1390 
City Typewriter, Inc. 

ROCHESTER BA 5-9690 


Culver Office Equipment >. - 
SCHENECTADY R 7-6446 


W. G. Brown Sound Equip. Corp. 


SYRACUSE GR 5-516! 
Severance Photo, Inc. 
WATERTOWN Ph. 9555 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Talman Office Supply 
ASHEVILLE Ph. 3-2376 
Mathias Business Equipment Co. 
CHARLOTTE FR 5-0878 
Business Machines & Equip. Co. 
DURHAM Ph. 2-4594 
Cook Office Machine Company 


GREENSBORO BR 5-6169 
Hatcher's Office Supply 
FAYETTEVILLE HE 3-4148 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Whiting's 

FARGO Ph. 5-1461 
Standard Office Supply 

MANDAN MA 8245 


OHIO 
Allied Office Machines of Akron 
AKRON JE 5-2129 


Ashtabulo Paper & Twine Co. 
ASHTABULA WY 2-8421 


Vere Smith's Audio Visual Serv. 


ATHENS Ph. 3-1883 
Canton Electronic Bus. Mach. Co. 
CANTON GL 2-3059 
Business Equipment Co. 
CINCINNATI MA 1-2413 
Allied Office Machines 
CLEVELAND UT 11-2190 
LINCO 

COLUMBUS CL 3-7266 
Dayton X-Ray Co. 

DAYTON HE 4845 
Lorain County Stationers 

LORAIN CH 4-2277 
Click Camera, Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD FA 3-9491 
Gross Photo Mart 

TOLEDO CH 3-2511 
Record Shop, Inc. 

YOUNGSTOWN ST 8-6571 


Zanesville Typewriter ——- 
ZANESVILLE . 3-2689 
OKLAHOMA 


Burt's Business Machines Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY JA 5-5222 
TULSA Ol 3-3532 


OREGON 
Albany Typewriter Exchange 
ALBANY WA 8-7633 


Oregon Typewriter Co. 


PORTLAND CA 7-3885 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Nichols 
BRISTOL ST 8-2925/6848 
Snyder Office Equipment Co. 
GREENSBURG GR 4666 
Harris Co. 
HARRISBURG CE 4-8008 
Jenkintown Office Supply 
JENKINTOWN TU 7-4182 
Office Machines & Equip. Co. 
NEW CASTLE OL 4-6668 
D. M. Feldman, Inc. 
NORRISTOWN BR 5-2454-5 


Kosmin's Camera Exchange, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA MA 7-8231 


Philadelphia Stationers 


PHILADELPHIA GA 6-9720 
A. Pomerantz & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA RI 6-7171 
J. H. Sparks, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA ST 7-9305 


Advance Business Equip. Co. 
PITTSBURGH MO 1-7700 
Wolk's High Fidelity Center 


PITTSBURGH EX 1-0220 
H. F. Smith & Son 

POTTSTOWN FA 3-5620 
Sheldon Office Supply 
POTTSVILLE MA 2-6700 
Valley Typewriter Service 

SAYRE TU 3-9271 


Georges B. Jones Com n. Eng. 
WILKES-BARRE VA 2-6590 
RHODE ISLAND 

United Camera Business Div. 
PROVIDENCE PL 1-3700 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Legerton & Co. 


CHARLESTON RA 3-2721 
The R. L. Bryan Co. 
COLUMBIA AL 3-2201 


FOR ADDITIONAL DEALERS SEE NEXT PAGE eS 
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Office will let you try a 
Stenorette at your desk. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Artz Camera Supply, Inc. 





ABERDEEN Ph. 4539 
Espe Printing Co. 
RAPID CITY Fi 2-1907 
TENNESSEE 
Bluff City Photo Supply 
MEMPHIS BR 2-245) 
TEXAS 
Hertner's 
AMARILLO DR 2-1131 
Maverick-Clarke 
AUSTIN GR 8-5687 
High Fidelity House 
BIG SPRING AM 4-4623 
Maverick-Clarke 
CORPUS CHRISTI TU 4-9407 
Nelle's Office Machines 
DALLAS LA 1-3514 
Axell Marshall Co. 
FORT WORTH ED 5-4892 
Carrol! Camera Co. 
HOUSTON CA 8-6474 
Sharp Cam. Co.—Bus. Mach. Div. 
HOUSTON CA 3-4604 
Thomas Bros. 
LUBBOCK PO 2-0131 
Office Outfitters 
MIDLAND MU 2-8253 
Binyon's Camera Shop 
SAN ANGELO Ph. 4418 
Maverick-Clarke 
SAN ANTONIO CA 7-2411 
Haring Office Equipment Co. 
SHERMAN TW 2-8171 
East Texas Typewriter ee 
TYLER - 4-9031 
Quality Office Mochine o 
WwAco L 3-1691 
; UTAH 
Deseret Book Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY DA 8-8191 
VIRGINIA 
Brown Morrison Co., inc. 
LYNCHBURG LY 2-2305 
Richmond Office Supply 
RICHMOND Ph. 7-3054 
WASHINGTON 
Electricraft, Inc. 
SEATTLE MU 6962 
20th Century Sales, In 
SPOKANE MA 4-0801 
H. D. Baker Co., In 
TACOMA BR 2-3228 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Capito! Office Supply 
CHARLESTON DI 6-0569 
Morgan's, Inc 
HUNTINGTON JA 3-7477 
WISCONSIN 
lynch Typewriter & Office Supply 
JANESVILLE PL 4-4694 
Swartz Office Supply Co., Inc 
LA CROSSE Ph. 2-2835 
Mever Photoart House, Inc 
MADISON AL 6-1919 
Stevenson's Office Equipment 
MERRILL Ph 1093W 
Reimers Photo Materials Co. 
MILWAUKEE BR 1-7331 
Gene's Photo & Camera Shop, Inc 
SHEBOYGAN GL 2-0933 
John J. Duskey 
WAUSAU Ph 4545 
ALASKA 


Arctic Office Machine Supply Co 
ANCHORAGE (Spenard) 


Ph. 4-1513 
HAWAIlI 


W. W. Robinson Associates 
HONOLULU Ph. 66005-508045 
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RULINGS COMING 
continued from page 41 


bar groups also have been delving 
into this subject. The passage last 
term of the bill clarifying access 
to FBI files is an example of this 
new congressional approach to the 
Court. 

Why this difference in reaction 
between the 1930’s and today? One 
reason may be the overwhelming re- 
jection of the Roosevelt attempt to 
change the Court itself. Another 
certainly is the fact that responsi- 
bility for controversial rulings is 
spread through the entire Court; 
some of the most widely criticized 
have, in fact, been unanimous and 
two of the most controversial opin- 
ions were written by middle-ground- 
ers Frankfurter and Harlan (the 


former wrote the opinion in the | 


Mallory decision, limiting police 
power to hold criminals before ar- 


raignment, and the latter wrote the | 


opinion overturning convictions in 
California under the anticommunist 
Smith Act and condemning the se- 
curity firing of John Stewart Serv- 
ice from the State Department). A 
final reason for the difference in re- 
action may,be that some of the most 
controversial decisions have been 
written by appointees of President 
Eisenhower, whose sponsorship gives 
a certain immunity from attack that 
would not exist if the justices had 
been appointed by Presidents Roose- 
velt or Truman. 

It is likely that the decisions of 
the Court receiving the most atten- 


tion in the new term will be those | 


dealing with the still smouldering 
issues of segregation, the status of 
communists and civil rights in gen- 
eral. 

Here is a rundown on the most 
important business cases before the 
Court as the term begins. 


Labor Relations 


Probably the most controversial 
of a number of vital labor cases on 
the docket are those testing the le- 
gality of hot cargo clauses in labor 
contracts. These are clauses under 
which the employer and the union 
agree that union members are not 
to be required to work on non-union 
materials. 

If workers were to refuse to work 
on non-union materials without such 
a contract clause, their action 
would clearly be a secondary boy- 
cott and, therefore, illegal under the 
Taft-Hartley law. The question is 
whether the fact that the employer 
agrees to the clause in the contract 
makes the practice legal. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board says “no,” that the practice 








Lifetime insurance 
against power outages 
for one “premium” payment 





Model 5CCK 
5,000 watts 


ONAN Emergency 
Electric Plants 


Protect you against losses and hardships. 
An Onan —— engine-driven electric 
plant supplies current for lights, furnace, 
water pump, stove, refrigerator, freezer, 
radio . . . all essential home uses. You hard- 
ly know power’s off. 500 to 75,000-watt 
models provide same insurance for farms, 
business, industry . . . or furnish electric 
power where it is not otherwise available. 


Find out how little it costs! Write! 
D.W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


3625 Univ. Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 






















JPROTECTION:..OUTDOOR STORAGE 


Yes, paper buildings are the newest 
concept in weather protection for outdoor 
storage of supplies and equipment. 

Wet proof, tear proof, flame proof 
papers have become the most recent enemy 
of snow, rain, hail and hot sun. And Ken- 
nedy is fast at work converting these amaz- 
ing materials into pre-formed bags and 
covers for the countless needs of outdoor 
storage protection. 

Think it over. If you store ANY- 
THING outside, it'll be worth your while 
to call your nearest Kennedy engineer. He 
will be glad to show you why many indus- 
tries are turning thoughtfully to paper for 
outdoor storage protection. 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
“Offices in 19 Principal Cities” 
Canadian Plant: Woodstock, Ontario 
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is still illegal despite the contract, 


clause. But lower courts have ruled 
differently in different cases, the 
Board says, and the time has come 
for a final ruling from the Supreme 
Court. 

Another basic labor issue before 
the Court is whether a company 
can insist, in bargaining with a cer- 
tified union, that all its employes— 
and not just union members—take 
part in a strike vote. 

In bargaining with a union al- 
ready certified by the NLRB, the 
Borg-Warner Corp. conditioned a 
final agreement on two provisions: 
That the union could not call a 
strike or reject any company last 
offer except after majority approval 
in a secret ballot election of all the 
company’s employes, and that the 
union’s lccal affiliate rather than 
the international union should be 
named as the contracting party. 
The NLRB said that since the in- 
ternational union had already been 
certified, both company demands 
were outside the bargaining area 
and that the company’s insistence 
on them was an unlawful refusal 
to bargain. 

The Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals said the insistence on recog- 
nizing the local as the contracting 
party was wrong, but that the secret 
ballot demand was proper. The gov- 
ernment is appealing the second 
half of the ruling and the company 
is appealing the first half. Labor 
experts feel the issue raised in the 
government’s appeal is an extreme- 
ly important one in future labor 
relations. 

An employer’s right to influence 
his workers is involved in two other 
cases. In one, the company banned 
employes from distributing pro-un- 
ion literature in the plant, but itself 
distributed anti-union _ literature. 
The NLRB said this was proper, 
but a lower court said it was not. 
In the other case, a company issued 
a rule against unions soliciting 
members during working hours but 
at the same time it carried on a 
vigorous anti-union campaign dur- 
ing those hours. This time the 
Board said the company was wrong, 
but a court said it was right. Both 
cases have been appealed. 

The NLRB has brought up an- 
other case which it says will have 
wide effect in cases of illegally dis- 
charged workers. It involves the 
question of how much back pay the 
workers are entitled to when they 
are later reinstated. Generally they 
are considered to be entitled to 
what they lost less what they earned 
elsewhere in the interim. 

A group of workers, discharged 
illegally, looked for similar work 
elsewhere but were unable to find 


it, so they claimed total recompense 
for the time they were illegally 
ousted from their jobs. The NLRB 
agreed with their position that it 
is enough it a worker makes a rea- 
sonable effort to find work similar 
to what he had been doing, that he 
need not take a less remunerative 
job. But the Appeals Court said 
the workers were obliged to look 
not only for equivalent work but 
also for less remunerative work, and 
that the workers were entitled to 
only partial back pay because they 
hadn’t done so. 

Still another labor case tests the 
right of southern cities to require 
union organizers to obtain expen- 
sive permits before soliciting mem- 
bers for the union and to pay heavy 
fees for each member signed up. 


Taxes 


A set of cases poses the question 
of whether fines paid for law vio- 
lations and amounts paid in wages 
and other costs involved in viola- 
tions of the law are tax deductible. 
The government argues that they 
are not. 

Two cases question whether 
amounts paid by truckers as fines 
or penalties for violations of state 
weight limit laws can be deducted 
as ordinary business expenses. The 
government says they should not be 
deductible because to allow deduc- 
tions would frustrate the public 
policy involved in the weight laws. 

Another contests the deductibil- 
ity of wage payments made in vio- 
lation of the Korean war’s wage 
stabilization program. Three others 
question whether three Illinois 
bookmakers can deduct as business 
expenses money paid to rent prem- 
ises and pay employes even though 
Illinois law prohibits bookmaking. 
The government lost the bookmaker 
cases in the lower courts; it won 
the others. 

Another important group of cases 
involves the right of cities, counties 
and states to tax property leased 
from the federal government by 
private firms and to tax material 
held by federal contractors operat- 
ing under payment agreements. 

In several instances, private firms 
leased plants from the United 
States government. Cities and states 
levied property taxes on the plants, 
claiming they were taxing the les- 
sees. The government says the tax 
is really on the property and thus 
on the federal government. That, 
it says, is unconstitutional. A num- 
ber of cities, especially in Michigan, 
have been winning court fights on 
this point. 

A related question involves prop- 
erty covered by progress payments. 
Several firms working on govern- 
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Travelers Special Group and Spe- 
cial Employee plans now include 
Major Medical Expense Insurance. 


By providing this protection for 
your employees and their depend- 
ents, you furnish the means to cope 
with personal disaster and add to 
day-to-day confidence on the job. 
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surgical, and medical benefits; 
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RULINGS COMING 


continued 


ment contracts received progress 
payments for parts and other equip- 
ment held by them. Under the con- 
tracts, the title to the equipment 
was vested in the government as 
soon as the payments were made. 
Nonetheless some localities tried to 
put a personal property tax on the 
equipment. One appeals court said 
the city of Detroit and Wayne 
County could not exact such a tax 
since the property belonged to the 
federal government. But the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court said the city 
of Kenosha could levy the property 
tax under such circumstances. 

A tax case of vital interest to the 
oil and gas industry and other min- 
eral industries involves the tax 
treatment of so-called “in oil” pay- 
ments. Normally, money received 
each year by the owner of a mineral 
property for continuing mineral 
production is considered ordinary 
income for tax purposes. Some per- 
sons, however, have entered into 
deals whereby they sell for a flat 
dollar amount the right to a fixed 
amount of oil or other mineral. In 
five cases, lower courts have held 
that this sort of lump sum sale en- 
titled the seller to the much lower 
capital gains tax treatment. The 
government, appealing to the Su- 
preme Court, says that millions of 
dollars of federal revenue are at 
stake. 

A more technical case raises the 
question of whether the sale of a 
rebuilt auto engine is the sale of a 
manufactured auto part and there 
fore subject to the federal excise tax 
on auto parts. Engine rebuilders 
claim they take old engines, dis- 
mantle them, machine usable parts, 
put in new or salvaged parts to re- 
place those found to be nonusable 
and sell the completed job. They 
say this amounts merely to repair 
or assembly, not manufacture. 


Antitrust 


This is an area crowded with 
major cases awaiting decision. One 
vital case, before the Court for a 
second time, involves the good faith 
defense against charges of illegal 
price discrimination under the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. The Federal 
Trade Commission charged the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana with 
illegal price discrimination in sell- 
ing gasoline in the Detroit area. It 
asserted that Standard sold to four 
large customers at prices below 
those charged smaller customers, 
and that this injured competition. 

Standard’s defense included the 
claim that it had granted the lower 
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prices in good faith to meet the 
prices quoted to those four large 
customers by competing suppliers. 
The Seventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the FTC, but the Su- 
preme Court several years ago ruled 
that the defense was a valid one. 
It sent the case back to FTC to de- 
termine whether the facts were as 
Standard claimed. 

The FTC then decided, three to 
two, that Standard’s method of 
pricing was not in fact based on 
prices offered by competing sellers 
but on an arbitrary classification of 
customers. The Seventh Circuit 
this time upheld the company and 
the FTC has appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. The agency says the 
lower court decision, which would 
control dozens of cases already 
pending and all future cases in this 
area, would actually provide an in- 
centive to competing sellers to adopt 
parallel pricing systems so each 
could use the others’ as a defense 
of its own. 

Another major antitrust case in- 
volves the three leading soap man- 
ufacturers and poses a far-reaching 
question: Do the defendants in a 
civil antitrust suit have the right to 
the transcript of a grand jury in- 
vestigation for possible criminal 
violations where no indictment 
was returned? The government 
charged in a civil suit that Procter 
& Gamble Co., Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., and Lever Brothers Co. had 
restrained the manufacture and sale 
of soaps and detergents. A District 
Court said the government was 
using the transcript of a grand jury 
investigation in preparing its case 
and ordered that the transcript be 
made available to the soap com- 
panies. When the government re- 
fused, the court dismissed the civil 
suit. 

The government is now appeal- 
ing, arguing that the defendants 
are not entitled to see their oppo- 
nents’ evidence in advance, and 
that it is vital to maintain the se- 
crecy of grand jury investigations. 

Several suits before the Court 
pose the question of whether a vio- 
lation of the Robinson-Patman Act 
gives an injured party the right to 
sue for treble damages. This is a 
right that injured parties have un- 
der the regular antitrust laws, but 
whether the right extends to the 
Robinson-Patman Act, which deals 
with price discrimination, has never 
been settled. One Circuit Court said 
“no” in two cases; another said 
“yes” in a third. 

Another group of cases involving 
the auto replacement parts indus- 
try raises an issue affecting all in- 
dustry. It hinges on the question: 
Can a court postpone ‘the effective 
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date of an FTC order directing a 
company to cease illegal price dis- 
crimination until like orders have 
been issued against the company’s 
competitors? 

In the pending cases, the FTC 
ruled that the business of jobbing 
auto parts is highly competitive 
and that when a company gives 
different discounts to different job- 
bers it injures competition. The 
court agreed that each company’s 
pricing set-up was injurious, but al- 
so noted that the FTC had com- 
plaints against only three of 19 
companies selling parts. It refused 
to uphold the FTC order that the 


pricing set-up be changed forth- 
with and instead said the change 
should take place later, at such time 
as the court might direct, depend- 
ing on what the FTC does about 
the other 16 firms. 

The FTC claims that this ap- 
proach would mean that its orders 
would be forever pending and never 
final and that this creates a new de- 
fense against price discrimination 
charges: the claim that the FTC 
hasn’t acted against competitors. 

A case of vital interest to the 
shipping industry and one which 
presents the spectacle of govern- 
ment agencies fighting each other 
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RULINGS COMING 


continued 


involves the dual rate system of fix- 
ing ocean shipping rates. Many 
shipping firms covering a given area 
organize into a shipping conference 
and the dual rate system gives a 
lower rate to shippers promising to 
use vessels of conference members. 

Isbrandtsen Co., the only ship- 
ping firm carrying goods from Japan 
to American gulf and Atlantic ports 
which doesn’t belong to the Japan- 
Atlantic and Gulf Freight Confer- 
ence, protested the conference set- 
up to the Maritime Board. When 
Maritime upheld the dual rate sys- 
tem, Isbrandtsen went to court, and 
got a decision declaring the dual 
rate system illegal per se. 

Maritime, appealing, says the 
lower court decision would deprive 
the shipping companies of their 
only safeguard against destructive 
competition. But the Department 
of Justice and the Agriculture De- 
partment have entered the case on 
Isbrandtsen’s side 

Another case, involving antitrust 
aspects of transportation, questions 
whether railroad preferential rout- 





To compel a man to furnish con- 
tributions of money for the prop- 
agation of opinions which he 
disbelieves and abhors is sinful 
and tyrannical. 

—Thomas Jefferson 





ing agreements violate the law. 
These agreements are often written 
into contracts when a railroad sells 
or leases some of its land. They pro- 
vide that the person buying or rent- 
ing the land agrees to ship goods on 
the railroad. The government holds 
that such agreements violate anti- 
trust laws, and the lower courts 
have agreed. 


Fair trade 


Closely related to antitrust is fair 
trade, and the Court has before it 
now a case which could well help 
determine whether fair trade will 
survive much longer. The case 
raises the question whether a dis- 
count house in an area without fair 
trade laws (in this case the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) can sell by mail 
to customers in fair trade states. 

General Electric has sued Mas- 
ters Mail Order of Washington, 
claiming that Masters’ sales by mail 
to customers in New York violate 
the New York fair trade law. The 
appeals court held that the law 
must be enforced not on the basis 


of where the customer lives but 
where title passes for the product 
sold, and that, in the case of these 
mail order sales, title passes in the 
District of Columbia. General Elec- 
tric is appealing that decision. 


Miscellaneous 


Another business interest case 
questions whether the government 
has the right to sue for false claims 
made to government corporations 
and so-called independent agencies 
such as the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The United States 
sought recovery in several cases in- 
volving false claims made in the 
course of obtaining government 
loans from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and loan guarantees from 
FHA. Appeals courts have ruled, 
however, that the United States has 
no standing where the claims have 
been made to a government corpo- 
ration or independent agency. 

In appealing the decisions, the 
government argues that the money 
involved is all government money. 
It underscores the importance of 
the issue by pointing out that Con- 
gress has been making increasing 
use of corporations and independent 
agencies to carry on government 
business. 

Several appeals raise anew the 
right of gas-producing states to set 
minimum prices on gas produced 
within their borders for resale in 
interstate commerce. The high court 
has ruled earlier that only the Fed- 
eral Power Commission could reg- 
ulate prices on this gas. But Okla- 
homa and other states have made 
rather loose interpretations of the 
High Court’s finding, and several 
gas purchasers are back asking the 
Court to get tough with the produc- 
ing states. 

Four cases test the validity of 
contracts barring delivery of water 
from federal reclamation projects 
to private owners of more than 160 
irrigable acres. The federal recla- 
mation laws require irrigation dis- 
tricts and other water distributors 
to agree to such a clause. But on 
the protest of several large land- 
owners, the Supreme Court of Cal- 
ifornia held four to three that such 
clauses were invalid, discriminating 
against the larger landowners and 
depriving them of their rights. The 
government is backing the appeals 
of the irrigation districts from that 
decision, arguing that it “under- 
mines the very foundation of fed- 
eral reclamation policy.” It warns 
that the United States will have to 
stop supporting reclamation and ir- 
rigation projects in California if 
the decision is not overturned. 

—CHARLES B. SErs & 
ALAN L. OTTEN 
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WALTER REUTHER 
continued from page 33 


with intellectuals, idea men, re- 
searchers, propagandists and _ poli- 
ticians who think in global terms 
and offer a ready solution for every 
public and industrial problem we 
have, and some we don’t have. 

They are able and willing to 
propagandize and fight for their 
ideas at the bargaining table, in the 
press, over the air, on public plat- 
forms, at the polls, in legislatures, 
in government offices—anywhere, in 
any way. 

UAW dues-paying membership is 
more than 1,320,000, based on the 
monthly average for last year, mak- 
ing it the largest of the Big Three, 
which includes the Steelworkers 
and Teamsters. The union is also 


of $34.7 million and liquid assets of 
more than $26 million. 

Of these liquid assets, $22 million 
are held in a special strike fund 
ready to back up next year’s de- 
mands on the automobile and other 
industries for a shorter workweek 
with even more take-home pay. 

No employer can ignore Mr. 
Reuther. What his union gets from 
one company has a facility for 
spreading to other companies and 
other industries, or at least affect- 
ing their employe relations. His in- 
fluence on legislation and national 
and international affairs affects al- 
most everybody. The views he ex- 
presses influence economic thinking 
and action, which in turn affect 
business and economic conditions. 

With this in mind, NATION’S 
BUSINESS sought the attitudes of 
businessmen toward the labor leader 
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now 


URING accumulation of 
your money at com- 
pound interest there’ll be no 
current tax obligation to you, 


and upon retirement the pay- 
ments from your annuity will 
also get favorable tax treat- 
ment. While this is the surest 
way to provide retirement in- 
come, it can also be the most 
profitable. For our plan to start 
building your annuity now 
write New England Life, Back 
Bay P.O. Box 333N, Boston 17. 


strong financially, with a net worth (continued on page 124) 


HOW TO COPE WITH MR. REUTHER 


One businessman sketched for NATION’s BUSINESS what he 


thought might be a six-point management plan for coping with Mr. 
Reuther: 


1. Speak out. Mr. Reuther has built himself up as the good 
guy while painting management as bad guys. He has been the big 






























































: idea man, taking credit for all the benefits of industry while arousing 
i suspicion regarding the motives of management. Management should 
1 speak out against Mr. Reuther’s unsound proposals, getting the facts aaa TRS 
t to the workers and building public opinion. : BATE 4 
- (Some executives who deal with Mr. Reuther don’t agree. They | A U TQ a MATE 
- don’t want to bargain in public; besides, they feel the union often | i — hele 
tries to bait management into taking a position seemingly against | Your Company’ s 
S the interests of the employes. ) | Floor Maintenance 
" 2. Minimize power. Power should be dispersed on both sides. | WITH ae a Be 4 / 
e Neither management nor the union should dominate. Today, power | . ene g a 
= is centered in the union. UAW is stronger than any one company. | oe FLOOR MACHINES 
Mr. Reuther stronger than any one executive. Since the automobile, | | Serub * Wax * Polish 5 
. aircraft and other companies the UAW deals with are highly com- Buff ° cong Wool A Size For 
; petitive, Mr. Reuther and the union dominate. Union monopoly : wa ee 
0 power must be curbed. - SAVE fees 
A- 3. Act positively. Management needs a positive program of what it ing Heoccscachaey ig oe 
S- stands for. Too often it merely reacts to the initiative of the union ' 
X! or the government. 
j- 4. Win worker loyalty. Management must have a basic philosophy 
1- for dealing with employes, informing them so that they will partici- 
h pate in and approve decisions that affect them, receive satisfaction, 
. and be more loyal. ‘Also 
“ 5. Win community support. Too many companies duck a responsi- deste Ps ih ice 
Is bility to help solve community problems. When a company takes a | Polisher-Serubbe 
at position on a civic issue—tax rates, for example—it often fails to ee 
a explain its reasons. Industry does a lot of good in a community but 
d- doesn’t get enough credit. 
to 6. Build management symbol. Management needs more skill in Reduce Floor Maintenance Costs — Mail Coupon! 
ir- human and public relations. It must develop more leaders who are ; Send detoils: (1 Industric! () Home 
if symbols of management and are respected and admired by the 1 Name 
general public. + street 
a | city Store NB-10 
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your firm is-cordially 
invited to take part 

in this national 

recognition awards program 


At its 46th Annual Meeting in Washington, April 27-30, 1958, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States will present 
National Recognition Awards to business organizations and 


business firms. 


The category open to business firms is: Economic Understand- 
ing. Specifically, Awards will be presented to business firms 
for outstanding achievement in explaining the operation of a 
particular business, and in creating a better employee under- 
standing of the private competitive enterprise system—through 
employee publications, reports, meetings, letters, and in other 
ways. 


This National Recognition Awards Program is open to all busi- 
ness firms which hold membership in the National Chamber 


or in one of the Chamber’s affiliated organizations. 


Your firm is cordially invited to participate. You will be in 


competition only with firms of size comparable to yours. 


Write today for an official form and for full information. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington 6, D.C. 


mo mom FIiLit IN AND MAIL ae oo 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Washington 6, D. C. 
, 1957 





We are planning to enter the Economic Understanding category of your 
National Recognition Awards Program—for outstanding achievement in 
creating a better understanding on the part of our employees of how our 
business operates, and a better understanding of the private competitive 
enterprise system. Please send us an official entry form and full information. 
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business firm 
winners in the 1956 
national recognition 
awards contest 






















GROUP A 
(Less than 100 employees) 


Winner: 
The Marison Company, 
Elgin, Ill. 


GROUP B 
(Between 100 and 500 employees) 


Winner: 


Industrial Nucleonics Corporation, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Merit Citations To: 
Hardware Muiuals, 

Stevens Point, Wisc. 

Falstaff Brewing Corporation, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GROUP C 
(Between 500 and 1,000 employees) 


Winner: 
Burlington Industries, Inc., 
Cascade Plant, Mooresville, N. C. 


Merit Citations To: 

Cadre Industries Corporation, 
Endicott, N. Y. - 
F, E. Myers & Bro. Company, 
Ashland, Ohio 


GROUP D 
(Between 1,000 and 2,500 employees) 


Winner: 

The Washington Water 
Power Company, 

Spokane, Wash. 

Merit Citations To: 
Kentucky Utilities Company, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Johnson & Johnson, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


GROUP E 
(More than 2,500 employees) 





Winner: 

The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, 

Canton, Ohio 


Merit Citations To: 

Ohio Bell Telephone Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Weirton Steel Company, 

Weirton, West Va. 
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If your files are a ‘“‘mess”’ 
—papers jumbled in 
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keep all your papers 
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safely bound, where you 
want them when you 


want them. 
ACCOPRESS Binders and ACCOBIND 
Folders solve your file problems—are avail- 
able in most any size, any capacity, with or 
without tabs—and at transfer time you just 
slip the contents, still bound, from Accobind 
Folders, saving the covers for year after year 
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WALTER REUTHER 


continued 


most likely to affect their business 
and the economy. Executives who 
have never met Walter Reuther face 
to face were interviewed as well as 
some who have dealt with him. 
Some are directly affected by his 
words and actions, and some are only 
indirectly affected. The men inter- 
viewed were in many industries— 
—aircraft, automobiles, utilities, re- 
tailing. 

In general, this is how they size 
him up: 


Mr. Reuther himself 


Mr. Reuther is dangerous because 
there is some possibility of his 
attaining socialistic objectives. He 
was a member of the Socialist Party 
and backed Norman Thomas for 
President in 1932. 

In the 1930’s, Mr. Reuther and his 
brother, Victor, his closest adviser, 
seemed sold on socialism. From 
Russia, where they worked for about 
a year in an industrial plant, the 
Reuthers wrote friends in Detroit 
describing the glories of the work- 
ers’ lot under socialism, according 
to a letter placed in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Referring to “new concepts” and 
“new ideals,” terms Walter Reuther ; 


Mr. Reuther doesn’t say how 
this would be done, but the views 
of one of his principal assistants ex- 
pressed at an International Metal- 
workers Federation automotive con- 
ference in Paris last year may offer 
a clue. 

“While we in the states may have 
done some pioneering on automa- 
tion,” he said, “we have much to 
learn from the European experience 
as regards mobilizing our labor po- 
litical strength for social gains at 
the political level.” 

The conference, of which Mr. 
Reuther’s aide was chairman, passed 
a resolution under which the con- 
ferees decided to insist that their 
respective governments: 

1. Insure fair distribution of the 
benefits of automation by forcing a 
reduction in prices through various 
devices, such as exposing profiteer- 
ing, setting price ceilings, breaking 
monopolies by increasing public 
ownership of competitive enter- 
prises, codetermination, and nation- 
alization. 

2. Regulate the volume and flow 
of investment capital, and favor in- 
dustries which offer more job oppor- 
tunities as against those which mod- 
ernize merely to cut labor require- 
ments. 

Mr. Reuther is president of the 





uses today in pleading for his ideas, | 
the brothers told how they were | 
daily watching “socialism being 
taken down from the books on the | 
shelves and put into actual applica- | 
tion.” 

“Who would not be inspired by 
such events?” they asked their De- 
troit associates. 

The letter closed: “Carry on the 
fight for a Soviet America.” 

Today Mr. Reuther is still selling 
socialism. He doesn’t put a social- | 
ist label on his ideas, or admit they | 
are socialistic, because otherwise the 
American public would reject them. 
The effect of his ideas would be the 
same, however, with or without the 
socialist label. 

Take two current problems: 

On developing peaceful uses of | 
atomic energy, Mr. Reuther criti- | 
cizes the government as relying too | 
much on private enterprise. | 

On automation, he urges setting | 
up a Permanent Commission on | 
Technological Changes composed of | 
representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, the farmers and government. 
The group would study develop- 
ments in atomic and solar energy, 
as well as automation, and make 
recommendations to Congress and 
the President to assure that the 
benefits are fairly shared and full 
employment maintained. 
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IMF’s Automotive Department 
which conducted the conference. 

He is artful, able, adroit in talk- 
ing around rather than to an issue. 

He is hard to attack because, by 
personal standards, he is considered 
a good man. He does not drink, 
smoke or play cards, is a devoted 
family man and shows no desire 
for personal wealth. 

His desire is for power, and this 
to some is worse than immorality 
but harder to attack. He is inflexible 
in his thinking, and like most plan- 
ners believes there is no compromise 
with the righteousness of his own 
cause. He is inclined to preach and 
to judge too strictly the morality 
of others. 


Other Reuther plans 


Mr. Reuther always has the an- 
swer to any problem, usually a plan, 
and usually it involves union-man- 
agement-government participation. 
It makes no difference what the 
nature or scope of the problem is. 

He first made headlines just be- 
fore World War II, and before he 
reached the top in his union, with 
a guns-and-butter plan for produc- 
ing automobiles and airplanes on 
adjacent assembly lines. The indus- 
try says later events proved it never 
could have worked. 

Some of his other ideas: 

Fearing heavy unemployment 
(which did not come) at the end of 
the war, Mr. Reuther proposed a 
Peace Production Board—an eco- 
nomic high command—with indus- 
trial councils in each industry com- 
posed of labor, consumer, manage- 
ment and government representa- 
tives. PPB would have controlled 
production, materials, tools, new pat- 
ents, manpower, prices and distri- 
bution, industry by industry. 

In 1949, as chairman of the c1o 
Housing Committee, he had a plan 
to use aircraft plants and skills to 
build prefabricated housing. 

That same year, he wanted a 
government planning agency to pre- 
pare for the economic repercussions 
of commercial power production 
through atomic energy. Labor, in- 
dustry, science, agriculture and 
other groups would be represented. 

To force steel production expan- 
sion, Mr. Reuther wanted the gov- 
ernment to build steel mills. 

Fluctuating automobile prices— 
higher when new models come out, 
lower when sales drop—were pro- 
posed by Mr. Reuther to stabilize 
production. He believes labor should 
have a voice in pricing, as indi- 
cated also by his 1945 demand for 
a wage increase with no price in- 
crease. 

Labor-management committees at 
local, state and national levels have 
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been advocated by Mr. Reuther to 
discuss business problems not cov- 
ered by union contracts. 

During the Korean crisis, he pro- 
posed a plan for producing ma- 
chine tools under government con- 
trol. 

Right now, Mr. Reuther is push- 
ing a five-point plan which he says 
is to discourage unwarranted price 
increases by large companies. A 
company would be required to give 
a government commission advance 
notice of intent to raise prices. The 
commission would conduct pub- 
lic hearings, at which the company 
would be required to show the need 
for higher prices. The company’s 
records would be open to any 
group opposing the increase. After 
the hearing, the agency would pub- 
lish the contentions of the company 
and the opponents of the price in- 
creases. After that, the company 
could go ahead with the price in- 
creases. 

Mr. Reuther takes credit for the 
Kefauver Senate antitrust subcom- 
mittee investigation of pricing poli- 
cies. He says that the uAw first 
called for such an investigation two 
years ago and repeated the request 
several times. 


Global plans 


Mr. Reuther’s wide range of ideas 
is not limited to one industry or 
one country. Last year he sent Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
a 10-point plan for creating a world 
fund to help ease world tensions 
through economic development of 
underdeveloped nations. The United 
States would, under his plan, con- 
tribute two per cent of the gross 
national product each year for 25 
years and Soviet Russia would be 
asked to do the same. Currently, 
the two per cent would come to $8 
billion. The plan would be admin- 
istered through the United Nations. 

This plan is similar to his pro- 
posal for “‘A Total Peace Offensive” 
seven years ago. For that he wanted 
the United States to pledge $13 
billion a year for 100 years, or a 
total of $1.3 trillion. 

Indicative of Mr. Reuther’s con- 
cept of his role as a labor leader is 
his statement: 

“The kind of labor movement we 
want is not committed to a nickel- 
in-the-pay-envelope philosophy. We 
are building a labor movement. . . 
that will remake the world so that 
the working people will get the 
benefit of their labor.” 

This is reflected in his bargaining 
demands. 


Bargaining demands 


Since Mr. Reuther rose to leader- 
ship in the UAW, the union and the 
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automobile industry have been al- 
most continually involved in new 
bargaining ideas or concepts. Some- 
times the idea is Mr. Reuther’s; 
sometimes it is management’s, or 
management’s attempt to turn a 
demand into an acceptable form. 
Both sides keep large staffs work- 
ing on answers to new and old prob- 
lems. 

The latest example is Mr. Reu- 
ther’s proposal for a $100 cut in 1958 
car prices while demanding higher 
pay. 

Another was the wage-increase- 
with-no-price-increase demand at 
the end of the war. General Motors, 
on whom the demand was made, 
took the position that pricing is a 
responsibility of management. It 
was upheld in this view by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. | 

Some in management feel they | 
can’t trust Mr. Reuther; that he| 
doesn’t live up to ‘his agreements. 

They point particularly to what 
happened after the five-year agree- 
ment was made in 1950. It provided 
for annual improvement increases 
and quarterly adjustments for cost- 
of-living changes. This escalator | 
clause with firm annual increases 
based on assumed improved pro- 
ductivity, first introduced in the} 
General Motors 1948 contract, was 
the management’s idea for putting 
wage adjustments on some reason- 
able basis. 

Before the five years were up, 
Mr. Reuther insisted on, and got, 
further wage concessions on the 
ground that he could not foresee 
the outbreak of Korea. Besides, a 
labor agreement, he said, is a living 
document. Earlier, when manage- | 
ment wanted some protection against | 
price drops, the UAW leader told | 
them they must take their risks. 

In 1955, Mr. Reuther beat the! 
drums for the guaranteed annual | 
wage. Ford Motor Company pro- 
posed a plan for supplemental un- 
employment benefits tied to state 
unemployment insurance, which was 
neither a guarantee nor annual. Mr. 
Reuther accepted it and proclaimed 
a great victory. 

Mr. Reuther’s goal next year is a 
shorter workweek with more take- 
home money. The demands will be 
detailed at a special UAW conven- 
tion in Detroit on Jan. 22 and 23. 

In 1953 the UAW leadership con- 
demned a proposal for a 30-hour 
week as “a communist trick to 
weaken our might and reduce our 
standard of living.” The convention 
passed, instead, a resolution assert- 
ing that the demand for a 30-hour 
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week, less than four years ago,,was 
“unsound, impractical, unrealistic 
and irresponsible” because of the 
need for more, not less, goods. 

“The most compelling need is not 
for more leisure but for more goods 
to satisfy the unfilled needs and 
wants of millions of workers’ fam- 
ilies,” the resolution stated. “Forty 
hours’ pay for 30 hours’ work will 
not buy more if only 30 hours’ out- 
put is available.” 

This last point plus the fact that 
automobile plants are working an 
average of more than 41 hours a 
week—and will likely continue do- 
ing so to get the needed production 
—has led management to suspect 
that what Mr. Reuther really wants 
is more pay for his members through 
payment of time-and-a-half wages 
for some of the hours under 40. 

Another Reuther idea is to get a 
cost-of-living increase tacked to pen- 
sions being paid to some 70,000 re- 
tired auto workers. 


Reuther tactics 


Mr. Reuther is considered a 
clever strategist and tactician, stub- 
born, and ruthless. He is a master 
at using propaganda to gain his 
objectives. He starts early to con- 
dition the public to accept what he 
is after as just. He is quick to want 
the government in on everything 
and to propose a joint or public 
committee. He is slow to surrender, 
never admits a mistake. He is per- 
sonally proud of having been in- 
volved in strike violence. He is 
considered a master at engendering 
grass-roots support for his ideas. 

When he wanted the five-year 
contracts reopened under his living 
document theory, the automobile 
manufacturers suddenly ran into 
serious trouble over minor issues at 
plants producing key items on 
which larger plants were dependent. 

The 119-day strike against Gen- 
eral Motors was short compared to 
the strike against Kohler Co., man- 
ufacturer of plumbing supplies. The 
Kohler strike began April 5, 1954, 
and is still on as far as the union is 
concerned, although the company 
says it is producing satisfactorily 
and holding its position in the in- 
dustry. Moreover, according to 
Herbert V. Kohler, president, pro- 
duction per man-hour is better than 
before and the work is being done 
with fewer employes. 

The Kohler strike has been 
marked by violence, vandalism and 
death. A Norwegian ship was pre- 
vented from delivering a cargo of 
English clay. The UAW has used 
the boycott in an attempt to break 
Kohler. All over the country, 
builders are being importuned not 
to use Kohler products. At least 
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nine local governments were per- 
suaded to pass resolutions endorsing 
the boycott, although some were 
later rescinded. 

The Kohler strike has cost UAW 
more than $11 million. Emil Mazey, 
UAW secretary-treasurer, told a 
meeting of Detroit civic clubs that 
‘Sf the more than 2,000 Kohler 
strikers paid dues to the UAW for 
250 years, it would not make up for 
the amount the union has spent at 
Kohler.” 

The Indiana National Guard had 
to be called out to preserve order 
in a UAW strike against Perfect 
Circle Corporation two years ago. 

As a propagandist, Mr. Reuther 
is considered adept at espousing 
popular causes and using phrases 
which have broad appeal, but often 
may have little meaning. He always 
makes management the whipping 
boy. He frequently criticizes man- 
agement as being immoral, unjust, 
using double standards, not under- 
standing social and moral values. 
He calls for economic abundance 
and inveighs against the forces of 
special privilege. He frequently 
says that a proposal must meet three 
tests: It must be socially just, 
morally right, and economically 
sound. 


Reuther in labor 


Inside labor, Mr. Reuther, in 
management’s opinion, is the strong- 
est and most influential force. 

In his own UAW, he has acquired 
control and pretty well rid the lead- 
ership of any strong opposition. He 
has replaced old-line trade union- 
ists with intellectuals—expert econ- 
omists, propagandists, publicists and 
others who seem to be as much in- 
terested in causes as in trade union- 
ism, if not more so. 

Mr. Reuther’s uAw brain trust is 
said to include his two brothers, 
Victor and Roy; Vice President 
Leonard Woodcock, Economist Nat 
Weinberg, Assistant Jack Conway, 
formerly connected with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Roundtable ra- 
dio broadcast; Guy Nunn, a for- 
mer Rhodes scholar who handles the 
TV and the daily radio news broad- 
casts; Brendan Sexton, education 
director, and Frank Winn, publicity 
director. 

The chief of the UAW Washing- 
ton office is Donald E. Montgom- 
ery, an economist and former con- 
sumer counsel in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Legislative representative on Cap- 
itol Hill is Paul Sifton, former New 
York newspaperman, playwright, 
and ex-government employe. He has 
been associated with and was a 
writer for several organizations 
which have been cited as communist 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS ... 


SEND your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Tear address label off maga- 
zine and send it with your new address. The 
Post Office will not forward copies unless 
you provide extra postage. Duplicote copies 
cannot be sent. 
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WALTER REUTHER 


continued 


fronts. With his wife he wrote 
“Death on the Moon,” produced on 
Broadway in 1933. 

Building up his staff of special- 
ists, Mr. Reuther recently hired 
Charles E. Odell as coordinator of 
activities for retired UAW members 
and Everett M. Kassalow to work 
in the union’s new Special Projects 
Department. Both were with the 
federal government. 

Mr. Reuther works continuously 
at his job and has built a strong, 
disciplined machine within the UAW 
which can deliver for him. He is 
believed strong enough to hold the 
UAW presidency as long as he wants. 

In the AFL-c1O—a merger Mr. 
Reuther helped foster in 1955 by 
giving up the c1o presidency and 
any claim to the AFL-CIO top post 
—the UAw leader is believed to 
have gained strength as a result of 
the drive against labor corruption. 

Corruption so far uncovered has 
hurt unions from the old AFL which 
have not been friendly to Mr. 
Reuther. Moreover, management 
believes Mr. Reuther forced AFL- 
c1o President George Meany to 
take a strong stand against labor 
corruption by donning shining ar- 
mor and mounting his white horse 
early to attack it. They feel he is a 
strong influence on Mr. Meany and 
is beginning to take over the AFL- 
CIO. 

As head of the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Department, Mr. Reu- 
ther heads a subfederation of 72 
unions with more than 7 million 
members—an organization twice as 
large as the old cio. 

It maintains its own research and 
publicity staffs and provides Mr. 
Reuther with a second sounding 
board for his views. 

Opinions differ as to whether Mr. 
Reuther will be the next AFL-CIO 
president when the position becomes 
vacant. There is no feeling that he 
is trying to push Mr. Meany out. 

Some feel Mr. Reuther won’t 
make it because he has too many 
enemies. Others say Mr. Reuther’s 
ability to maneuver within the labor 
movement is underestimated. 


Reuther in politics 


Mr. Reuther is not interested in 
public office for himself, in manage- 
ment’s opinion, although he ran for 
a seat on the Detroit Common 
Council in 1937 while a member of 
the Socialist Party. 

Businessmen discount reports of 
a few years ago that he is ambitious 
to be President of the United States. 
They do feel that he would like 





to run the Democratic Party and 
that Michigan offers a preview of 
what would happen if he did. 

Mr. Reuther is very close to Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams and a strong 
influence on his policies. He is 
often consulted on appointments to 
state posts, and it is inconceivable 
that the governor would appoint a 
person who is opposed by the UAW 
leader. 

Governor Williams has put a 
former UAW organizer on the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court. A UAW man 
is a democratic leader in the state 
legislature. Many of the Michigan 
delegates to the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention were UAW men, in- 
cluding Mr. Reuther. 

The fact that taxes are higher in 
Michigan than in other Great Lakes 
states is regarded as reflecting the 
Reuther philosophy of high taxes 
and high wages. Governor Williams’ 
latest proposal: Impose a corporate 
profits tax on top of the existing 
business operations tax. 

There is also a growing feeling 
that labor productivity declines 
proportionately as workers are 
closer to the union and the union is 
closer to UAW national headquar- 
ters. 

Opinions differ as to the precise 
significance of high taxes and UAW 
proximity but the fact remains that 
employment in Michigan dropped 
155,000 from June, 1953, to June, 
1957. Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids 
and Muskegon are suffering sub- 
stantial unemployment, according 
to the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Some of this is from temporary 
layoffs due to automobile model 
changes, but most of it is regarded 
as a reflection of industry’s unwill- 
ingness to expand in the state or to 
move into it. Employment in the 
automotive parts industry, for ex- 
ample, has been expanding national- 
ly but is dropping in Michigan. 

Michigan’s troubles could spread 
to other states where the UAW be- 
comes dominant, and to the country 
if Mr. Reuther acquires more in- 
fluence in Washington. 

Nationally, Mr. Reuther’s in- 
fluence isn’t what he would like it 
to ke. 

He hasn’t been too influential na- 
tionally because he guessed wrong 
on President Truman in 1948, be- 
cause Adlai Stevenson lost in 1952 
and 1956, and because he gets op- 
position within the Democratic 
Party from conservative elements. 
On the national scene he operates 
mostly as a vice chairman of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action. 

Figuring President Truman could 
not be elected in 1948, Mr. Reuther 
came out publicly for the Demo- 
crats to nominate Associate Justice 
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William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court. In campaign speeches, after 
Mr. Truman was nominated, Mr. 
Reuther concentrated on the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress, leav- 
ing Mr. Truman to fight his own 
battle. 

Mr. Reuther seemed to favor a 
third political party when Demo- 
cratic success seemed slim in 1948, 
although he now seems more bent 
on reorganizing the Democratic 
Party into a so-called liberal party 
—kicking the conservatives out and 
bringing in liberal Republicans. 

The uAw International Executive 
Board made its “official political 
objective the formation after the 
1948 elections of a genuine progres- 
sive political party.” 


The new party was to bring to- | 


gether “industrial and white-collar 
workers, working farmers, small bus- 
inessmen, professionals and every 
individual and every group honestly 
committed to winning economic se- 
curity and abundance without sur- 
rendering fundamental freedoms.” 

Mr. Reuther does not have much 
influence in this Congress. His in- 
fluence on the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is even less. Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell is believed 
to reflect much of. Mr. Reuther’s 
thinking on issues such as Taft- 
Hartley and welfare fund controls, 
although he criticized the unionist 


for supporting the watered-down 


Senate bill on civil rights. 

Mr. Reuther’s union is very ac- 
tive in politics. It is currently in- 
volved in a test of the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s ban on use of union dues 
money for political expenditures in 
federal elections. 

The UAW is awaiting trial on 


charges of expending about $6,000 | 
for TV broadcasts in support of | 
certain candidates for Congress in | 


1954. 


The United States Supreme Court | 
last March reinstated an indictment | 
which had been dismissed by a fed- | 


eral district judge in Detroit. The 
judge had acted in the belief that 
Congress did not intend to restrict 
expenditures for political broad- 
casts, and that if it did, it would 
violate the First Amendment pro- 
tecting free speech. 

The Supreme Court’s view is that 
the UAW expenditures do consti- 
tute a law violation, if proved. The 
Court has not, however, decided 
the constitutionality of the ban. 

Mr. Reuther’s greatest ambition, 
in management’s view, is to get a 
friendly Congress and a man in the 
White House who will listen to him. 

Then he could help reshape the 
world and run the economy and 
the country as the power behind 
the President. END 
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If you aren’t satisfied, join us 


A month ago Josh Simmons came up to me, red in the 
face and waving his arms, and started to chew out the 
Chamber of Commerce for “working at the wrong proj- 
ects and neglecting more important ones.” 


I soon saw that what he was really angry about was that 
we were not working at his pet project —a very natural 
reaction. 


There was an easy comeback. “If you don’t like the way 
the Chamber operates,” I said, “you can do something 
about it right now. Why don’t you join the C. of C. and 
use your influence to direct its activities toward the projects 
that you consider most important?” 


“This is a democracy, you know,” I continued, “and one 
of the best places for a businessman like you to sound off 
about his favorite enthusiasms is in his local Chamber of 
Commerce. It gets results.” 


“So take the plunge. Join us. We need men like you. Work 
with us to make your ideas prevail. You'll benefit local 
business and yourself as well.” 


“Pete Hogress 


Speaking for 
your local Chamber of Commerce 
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TISSUE TOILET — gue 
SEAT COVERS 


SANIT 


KALA 








SANITOR 


SEAT COVERS 


Economy measures 
are often unpopular 
in office, store or 
plant. But not Sani- 
tor seat covers. Here's 
a better way for em- 
ployees and custo- 
mers to secure per- 
sonal sanitation 
without fuss or 
bother. They cost 
less than make-shift 
towels or toilet tis- 
. . keep rest 
rooms neat and tidy. 


OR MFG. CO. 


MAZOO, MICH. 











Leopold 
Document 
Desk 


Member: 
Wood Office 
Furniture 
Institute 


PLEASE SEND DC 


by discriminating 
businessmen 


i=. 


Your success is reflected, 
your prestige enhanced, 
by the elegance of the 
Leopold Document Suite. 
Expertly crafted from fine 
walnut woods, Document is 
styled for beauty, utility, 
individuality. Ask your 
Leopold dealer about this 
prestige line, or send 
coupon to... 


THE .<q00/e/ COMPANY 
& BURLINGTON, IOWA 
)CUMENT BROCHURE 





NAME. 





ADDRESS. 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 


DREAMS WITH A PURPOSE 


“Leave the beaten track occasionally 
and dive into the woods. You will be 
certain to find something you have 
never seen before.” 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


"There have always been dreams and 
high hopes in the communications 
business. And always, for something 
over eighty years, there has been con- 
tinuous and determined research to 
help make those dreams come true. 

For before there was a telephone 
there was a telephone laboratory. 

First it was just two men, Bell and 
Watson, in an attic workshop. Then 
the idea grew, as the need grew, and 
the practical values of research became 
more and more apparent. 


Today there are more than 10,000 
people at Bell Telephone Laboratories, 





BELL SOLAR BATTERY 


Converts sun’s rays into usable amounts of 
electricity by means of specially treated 
discs of silicon. Has. been used experi- 
mentally to power rural telephone lines. 


of whom over 3000 are trained scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Their work covers many fields and 
goes exploring and developing in many 
directions. But everything is directed 
to one goal. It is the betterment of 
communications service and the find- 
ing of ways to provide this better serv- 
ice at the lowest cost to the customer. 

The great assets of the Bell Labora- 
tories are the judgment and knowledge 
that have been gained from years of 
experience, combined with the enthu- 
siasm of minds versed in the newest 
scientific knowledge. 


There is also the encouragement of 
initiative through a careful balance of 
pure research and developmental work. 
The scientist is given a freedom that 
is rare in industrial work. 

Some of the great achievements of 
the Bell Laboratories have come in 
recent years. 


ACTUAL SIZE 


“ 


THE TRANSISTOR 
One of the break-throughs in science that 
come only at rare intervals. This mighty 
mite can do many of the things that an 
electronic tube can do and more besides! 


SS ee cane 





The Transistor is a Bell Telephone 
Laboratories invention. So is the Solar 
Battery. So, too, are the switching ma- 
chines that have brought about Direct 
Distance Dialing. And, again, there 
was the development of those wonder- 
ful amplifiers for the underseas tele- 
phone cables. 


It all adds up to a great deal of prog- 
ress. But there is much more to come. 
All that has been done is but the 
beginning. 

Never have there been so many 
opportunities for wholly new devel- 
opments in telephone service and so 
much well-rounded research behind 
them. 

Each day there are excursions off 
the beaten path, revealing something 
that-has never been seen before. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








By the end of this year some 5,300,000 
telephone customers in 440 localities will be 
able to dial directly toas many as 35,000,000 
telephones all around the country. 
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GOVERNMENT CAN 
PREVENT THIS CRISIS 


WE HAVE DEVELOPED a new national proficiency. 

We can whip up a crisis out of the most unlikely 
materials. 

Thanks to this new talent, we seldom have to deal 
with local or even personal emergencies any more. 
Instead, facing an unusual or untoward happening, 
we deftly magnify it into such proportions that only 
the federal government is adequate to cope with it. 

The federal government’s achievements in reclama- 
tion, housing, agriculture and many other fields dis- 
prove the efficiency of this system—but not its con- 
venience. Once we have put a federal bureau in charge 
we assume that the danger has been met. We are 
then able to relax and go about other pursuits—such 
as complaining about high income taxes. 

At present we are molding two developments into 
a calamity which, the molders hope, will soon be fit 
for government action. 

The ingredients are these: 

By 1970, college enrollment is expected to double. 
This will put a severe strain on educational facilities 
already operating at or near capacity. 

By 1970 also, business and industry are expected 
to need double the present number of engineers, man- 
agers, scientists and technicians. If this trained man- 
power is not forthcoming, our technical development 
may be hampered and Russia may pass us in the race 
for world leadership. 

Our existence as a nation may depend on seeing 
that every gifted youngster has the means and oppor- 
tunity to attend a college that has been enlarged, 
equipped and staffed to provide the finest higher edu- 
cation in all the world. 

These goals are reasonable. Gifted students should 
have the opportunity to learn. If colleges are inade- 
quate they should be improved. 

But we need not accept that only federal action 
now can save us from catastrophe in 1970—and we 
are asked to believe just that. 

A Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion assures us that “increased federal aid is essential.” 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Bills are already before Congress for programs of 
scholarships or student loans. 

This kind of hysteria assumes that parents, alumni, 
corporations which need trained men, and college 
faculties have less interest in gifted students than the 
federal government will have. It overlooks work being 
done by the four-year-old Council for Financial Aid 
to Education and such activities as Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion’s new sixfold program to increase grants to col- 
leges and universities—to name only one of a host of 
companies which already offer help to the gifted. 

It overlooks, too, the strange bypaths into which 
political expediency and cumbersome operation lure 
federal programs. 

If we are to help gifted youngsters would it not be 
well to set the qualifications so as to include con- 
veniently the children of loyal political workers? 

If the national need is for scientists and engineers, 
what do we do about those whose gifts are for the 
law, or the arts? 

If we are going to regard gifted students as a na- 
tional resource, should we not make college attendance 
compulsory even for those who want to go into pro- 
fessional sports or fly airplanes or sing popular songs 
on television? These are not idle questions. Every 
government operation has encountered variations of 
them at one time or another when it attempted to 
solve directly a problem that people, without inter- 
vention, would have solved themselves. 

There is room for government action in the field of 
higher education. It is action which will benefit not 
only colleges and students, but all other people. 

First, the federal government can make plain that 
it will keep hands off so that those who would normal- 
ly handle this situation can get about it while there 
is yet time. 

Second, it can reduce taxes on citizens and corpora- 
tions, leaving with them the money to educate their 
cwn children, to train their own employes and to 
build the:kind of colleges their personal interest tells 
themr are needed to do this job as they want it done. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE makes business a pleasure 


The newest way is G/W Techniplan combined with Streamliner 












Credenzas. Just imagine an arrangement custom-tailored to fit your indi- 
vidual requirements complete with bookcases, box drawers. file drawers, 
cabinets... all within an easy arm’s reach. Important business tools are 
at your side, leaving your desk top clear and free. 

Your Globe-Wernicke dealer* will be glad to show you the many 
individual Techniplan and Credenza components available. He will help 
you choose from a wide selection of combinations and colors. Call him 
today or if you wish, write us direct Dept. A-D10. 


*Jealers listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Office Furniture.”’ 





GLOBE-WERNICKE 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


eRe 
ron ip) veans, MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, AND F!!° 








four shades on floor. 


en ee Smart office above is as modern as tomorrow! Corktone is used in two shades on walls; 


Now! A great new improvement in low-cost KENTILE® asphalt tile 


gives you a smoother surface —brighter colors! 


Now that long-wearing Kentile asphalt tile is better than ever, it’s just plain smart business 
to choose this flooring for your office, store, or lobby. It costs so little yet you get so much. 
A finer, smoother surface, brighter colors, and greater light reflectance. Offers you lasting 
savings in wear and easy maintenance, too. In your choice of three styles (Corktone, Marbleized, 
val). Shouldn’t you give your office a new look now? For details, just phone your local 


Cart 
ntractor. He’s listed under FLOORS in your Classified Phone Directory. 


Kentile Flooring C 
AVAILABLE IN ASPHALT TILE * VINYL ASBE 
SOLID VINYL * CUSH -B <VINYL ¢ 

















